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Facets  of  County  Planning 

I.  On  Using  Democracy 

by  M.  L.  WILSON 

HP  HIS  is  a  solemn,  serious  moment  in  the  world's  history. 

War  clouds  hang  low,  shadowing  the  lives  of  millions  of  people; 
the  principle  of  tolerance  that  we  in  this  country  had  come  almost  to  take 
for  granted  is  violated  daily  elsewhere;  our  Government  is  concerned  from 
day  to  day  with  the  promotion  of  military  as  well  as  trade  peace. 

All  of  us  know  that  democracy,  which  first  flowered  fully  in  this  country 
of  all  countries  on  earth,  is  being  challenged  by  contesting  theories  of  life 
and  theories  of  government.  Then,  too,  we  have  difficulties  enough  at 
home.  They  are  inescapably  present  to  our  view.  Unemployment  and 
poverty  exist  in  the  midst  of  abundance:  A  contrast  too  sharp  for  any  of  us 
to  ignore  even  if  we  would. 

Yet  I  am  hopeful.  As  I  see  it,  these  pressures  should  not  force  us  into 
defeatist  attitudes.  I  believe  they  offer  as  much  of  hope  as  they  do  of 
gloom.  For  I  have  a  strong  faith  that  this  challenge  to  democracy  from  the 
outside,  as  well  as  the  challenge  to  democracy  on  the  inside,  will  bring 
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about  a  great  renaissance  of  democracy  in  this  country.  Who  knows  but 
that  it  will  usher  in  a  time  when  the  people  will  search  their  souls  for  the 
deeper,  more  fundamental  philosophical  meanings  of  democracy  to  indi- 
viduals, to  families,  to  groups,  and  to  the  Nation,  when  people  will  invent 
new  adaptations  of  the  democratic  process  and  give  new  expression  to 
democracy  in  government  and  community  life?  The  best  way  to  save 
democracy  is  to  use  it. 

Lares  and  Penates  of  Democracy 

We  who  are  concerned  most  of  our  waking  hours  with  farmers  some- 
times tend  to  forget  that  in  this  scientific,  industrial  age  in  which  we  live 
we  must  have  cities,  must  have  professions,  must  have  workingmen,  labor 
unions,  and  great  groups  of  people  who  are  not  farmers.  Yet,  Thomas 
Jefferson  thought  that  democracy  was  a  peculiar  product  of  the  soil,  of 
land-owning  farmers,  and  of  a  rural  society.  And  many  of  us  still  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  old  belief  that  the  gods  of  democracy — if  there  are  such 
gods  in  the  sense  that  the  Greeks  used  to  think  there  were — reside  in  coun- 
try communities  and  hover  above  the  life  of  the  farm.  Sometimes  I  think, 
too,  that  we  tend  to  overbalance  the  economic  side  of  the  scales,  to  weight 
it  too  heavily  against  the  other  side  in  which  reside  the  values  and  things 
that  make  life  attractive,  secure,  and  worthwhile. 

We  know  and  the  farmers  know  that  they  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  their 
laurels.  Now  that  organized  agriculture  has  won  the  critical  battle  of 
February  1938  when  the  present  farm  program  was  at  stake,  and  ma- 
chinery has  been  set  up  through  which  farmers  may  work  together  toward 
parity  income,  we  must,  of  course,  defend  that  right.  But  we  must  go 
ahead  on  another  front.  We  must  battle  for  a  renaissance  of  democracy 
and  for  new  democratic  patterns  in  farm  life  and  in  the  rural  community. 
Our  national  farm  program  covers  many  things.  We  must  work  out 
ways  of  adapting  it  to  the  widely  varied  agricultural  conditions  of  the 
country — to  changes  which  science  is  bringing  about  among  producing 
farmers  and  city  consumers,  and  to  changes  in  ways  of  using  the  land 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  conservation.  We  must  improve  present 
institutions  and  perhaps  develop  new  institutions  for  cooperative  market- 
ing and  buying,  for  educational  advantages  for  our  children,  for  adult 
education  for  ourselves,  and  for  building  more  constructive  recreation, 
more  culture  and  beauty  into  our  lives. 

Department  Changes  and  a  County's  Policy 

If  we  are  to  win  these  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  a  lot  of  planning, 
a  lot  of  foresight,  a  lot  of  thinking  will  be  required.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  thought  deeply  upon  this  subject  and  has  brought  about  a 
fundamental  reorganization  in  the  structure  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  has  sought  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  Department 
as  a  whole  and  to  develop  the  new  planning  function  in  a  democratic 
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manner,  opening  the  way  for  the  cooperative  participation  of  farm  people, 
of  country  leaders,  of  the  State  colleges  and  the  Extension  Service,  and  of 
the  various  national  agencies  which  operate  under  authority  from  Congress. 

An  efficient,  harmonious,  and  sensible  program  in  each  agricultural 
county  of  the  United  States  is  the  goal  of  this  new  planning  structure, 
built  jointly  with  the  Land  Grant  College  Association.  The  program  in 
the  county  in  which  a  farmer  lives  will  be  his  program,  and  it  will  be  up 
to  him  to  help  plan  it  out  and  make  it  work.  I  know  each  of  them  will 
do  his  part. 

The  work  in  planning  has  a  counterpart  almost  as  basic,  almost  as 
fundamental,  as  the  planning  itself.  This  is  the  development  of  discus- 
sion groups  for  the  study  by  farming  people  of  the  problems  of  the  day. 
County  farm  organizations  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  beginnings 
they  have  made  in  this  field.  With  their  extension  workers,  their  local 
leaders,  and  their  agricultural  teachers  in  the  high  schools,  they  are  pro- 
moting discussion  groups  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  families.  These  groups 
meet  regularly  to  study,  to  think  over,  and  to  discuss  together  all  angles 
of  the  grave  questions  which  the  nation  is  facing. 

And  why  are  these  forums  so  important? 

A  great  democratic  movement  is  under  way  in  this  country.  We  who 
want  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  that  movement  are  eager  to  understand  its 
nature.  The  farming  people  of  America  are  part  of  that  movement  be- 
cause it  was  born  among  them.  Farm  organizations  are  part  of  it,  as  are 
all  the  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  part  of  it.  Planning  and  discussion  are  very  close  to  the 
heart  of  that  movement. 

Equal  Justice  Under  Economic  Law 

This  democratic  movement  has  its  economic  side  and  its  cultural  side. 
We  must  fight  to  keep  a  farm  program  for  economic  security  that  now 
and  in  the  future  will  give  farmers  their  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 
True  democracy  must  protect  our  economic  rights  as  well  as  our  political 
liberties.  There  can  be  no  secure  basis  for  democracy  among  poverty- 
stricken  people  farming  on  exhausted  soil.  On  its  economic  side,  the  new 
democratic  movement  must  seek  to  give  farmers  a  satisfactory  living,  the 
physical  comforts  of  life,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  abundance  that  they 
produce  for  the  nation. 

But  to  provide  a  strong  and  secure  basis  for  a  lasting  civilization  the 
new  democratic  movement  must  also  have  a  deeply  ingrained  cultural 
side.  It  must  be  founded  not  on  propaganda  nor  on  regimentation,  but 
on  the  steady  growth  of  real  understanding  among  the  people,  and  on  real 
participation  by  them  in  discussion  and  planning  and  in  the  execution  of 
policies  that  affect  all  our  lives.  True  democracy  must  rest  on  tolerance 
and  honest  thinking.  Informed  public  opinion,  based  upon  growing 
knowledge  and  courageous  facing  of  facts,  is  the  only  safe  foundation  for 
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democracy.  Dictators  can  give  orders,  but  in  a  democracy  the  final 
decision  rests  with  the  people. 

Democracy  Does  Not  Thrive  on  Bread  Alone 

A  precious  part  of  this  democracy  is  that  it  will  open  up  to  more  of  us 
riches  which  for  too  long  have  been  open  only  to  a  limited  number  of  the 
more  fortunate  among  us.  Many  of  the  great  fields  of  utility  and  knowl- 
edge afforded  by  the  sciences  and  the  arts  can  now  become  fields  of  adven- 
ture and  enjoyment  for  the  many  where  once  they  were  closed  to  all  except 
a  few.  More  and  more  of  us  can  know  the  finer  side  of  life  that  will  come 
with  that  freedom  from  grinding  toil  democracy  can  bring.  As  parents 
and  heads  of  families  more  of  us  can  know  the  satisfaction  that  will  come 
with  the  growth  of  education  and  opportunity  and  understanding  among 
our  children.  More  and  more  of  us  can  feel  that  democracy  has  brought 
release  from  a  bitter  struggle  for  existence,  and  has  given  us  enjoyment  of 
the  deeper  meanings  of  life,  which  include  a  sense  of  usefulness  and 
service  to  our  fellow  man. 

We  are  all  parts  of  the  great  democratic  movement  which,  despite 
counter  current  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  surely  under  way  here  in 
our  country.  Each  of  us  may  well  resolve  to  do  his  part  to  make  this 
movement  go  forward  toward  its  goal.  We  may  well  resolve  to  accept 
the  challenge  to  democracy  that  our  day  has  brought. 


II.  Circles  of  Influence 

by  BUSHROD  W.  ALLIN 

THROUGHOUT  the  country  this  year  thousands  of  farmers  are 
gathering  with  technical  advisers  afforded  them  by  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  to  continue  an  experiment  in  economic  democracy 
that  many  of  us  believe  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  consequence  to  our 
country.  If  county  planning  succeeds — and  we  who  have  watched  it  from 
its  tentative  beginnings  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  succeed — 
then  that  success  will  be  another  proof  that  democracy  is  as  flexible  as  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  modern  world.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
expect  some  new  ideal  institution  to  spring  up  overnight,  that  a  miniature 
Plato's  Republic  or  More's  Utopia  suddenly  will  come  into  being  in  every 
agricultural  county  in  the  United  States  simply  because  county  planning 
is  being  practiced  upon  a  Nation-wide  scale.  Far  from  it.  We  know 
that,  just  because  this  is  democracy  at  work,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
fumbling  for  the  right  ways,  many  necessary  compromises  of  viewpoint, 
much  changing  of  ways  to  goals  and  perhaps  even  of  the  goals  themselves. 
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But  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we  look  with  confidence  to  the  outcome 
of  this  year's  councils.  And  as  these  farmers  gather  to  consider  what 
their  county  needs,  and  how  these  needs  may  be  met,  there  are  a  few 
points  that  should  be  stressed,  for  their  timeliness  if  for  nothing  else.  For 
purposes  of  discussion,  let  us  look  at  this  year's  work  as  in  part  devoted  to 
the  starting  of  a  long-time  plan  for  each  county  where  work  is  in  progress 
and  at  the  same  time  as  a  powerful  effort  to  hit  upon  and  to  bring  about 
the  best  adjustment  that  can  be  made  now,  subject  to  the  many  practical 
demands  and  limitations  that  reality  will  impose  upon  the  ideal  plan. 
Of  course,  the  work  of  the  county  and  community  committees  will  be  an 
organic  planning  process.  Hence,  when  we  say  that  county  mapping,  the 
classifying  of  a  county's  land,  is  part  of  the  long-time  planning  effort  of 
the  farmers  in  that  county,  we  do  not  thereby  minimize  the  importance  of 
land  classification  in  any  adjustment,  whether  immediate  or  at  some  future 
time.  Indeed,  such  classification  is  fundamental  to  any  kind  of  planning 
for  agriculture. 

The  Fundamentals  of  a  County  Program 

When  a  good  job  of  mapping  a  county's  land  resources  is  done,  an 
indispensable  step  has  been  taken  toward  a  permanent  program  for  the 
county.  Thus  the  singular  importance  of  wide  and  interested  participa- 
tion by  the  farm  population  in  the  mapping  project  that  has  been  laid  out 
for  the  year.  Land  resources  are  one  of  the  determinants  of  future  agri- 
cultural adjustment,  just  as  they  are  fundamental  to  any  genuine  under- 
standing of  existing  maladjustments.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much 
that  while  competent  mapping,  rooted  in  the  knowledge  of  farm  folks, 
provides  a  basis  for  many  of  the  changes  that  can  be  made  now,  such  work 
is  a  process  that  is  never  finished.  Unless  mapping  is  an  authentic  prod- 
uct of  the  aggressive  interest  of  farmers  themselves,  any  campaign  for  a 
permanent  betterment  of  agriculture  is  likely  to  break  down.  Moreover, 
"If  this  system  of  coordinated  land  use  planning  is  to  endure,"  said  the 
agreement  signed  at  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  last  summer  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  land-grant  college  committees,  "farmers  must  see  tan- 
gible results  from  their  work." 

Farmers  are  planners  by  nature.  They  are  accustomed  to  looking  ahead 
and  patience  is  more  than  a  superficial  trait  with  most  of  them.  Never- 
theless, they  have  an  understandable  desire  to  see  results  from  their  plan- 
ning while  they  are  still  able  to  enjoy  some  of  its  fruits.  Hence,  we  must 
prepare  now  for  application  of  the  plans  that  farmers  are  drawing. 

Harmonizing  the  Instruments  of  Action 

Confronted  with  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  laws  authorizing  its 
action  programs  and  with  those  imposed  by  restricted  personnel  and  funds, 
the  Department  has  decided  that  the  best  way  to  go  about  translating 
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farmer  proposals  into  action  is  to  begin  in  selected  counties  in  each  State. 
In  such  counties  will  be  tested  the  existing  action  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  relation  to  the  actual  needs  of  that  county  and  the  recommenda- 
tions drafted  by  its  farmers.  The  object  of  this  year's  work  in  each  of 
these  counties  is  the  formulation  by  the  farmers  of  a  unified  program  into 
which  every  action  program  of  the  Department  will  fit  so  as  to  form  a 
harmonious  whole. 

Obviously,  such  programs  will  vary  widely  from  county  to  county.  In 
many  counties  there  will  be  difficulty  in  deciding  just  which  of  several 
courses  offers  the  best  hope.  And  in  many  instances,  practical  barriers 
will  force  some  deviation  from  what  is  generally  agreed  upon  as  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  ideally.  All  of  the  action  agencies  of  the  Department 
will  cooperate  with  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  farmers,  and  all  of 
them  will  do  everything  possible  to  adjust  such  portions  of  their  programs 
as  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  county  program  agreed  upon. 

The  widest  possible  discretion  that  the  law  permits  is  to  be  given  local 
committees  of  farmers,  both  in  planning  and  administering  these  pro- 
grams. Their  interest  should  be  the  more  readily  enlisted  when  it  be- 
comes clear  that  their  recommendations  really  form  a  basis  of  action. 
The  primary  purpose  of  such  experimental  counties  is  to  make  the  action 
agencies  into  flexible,  potent  instruments  for  use  of  the  farmers.  In  other 
words,  the  purpose  is  to  find  out  from  experience  what  changes  are  indi- 
cated in  policies  and  authorizations.  Investigation  already  has  shown 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  within  our  existing  legal  frame- 
work toward  unifying  Department  activities  and  making  them  a  single 
tool  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

A  Flexible  Program  for  a  Complex  Problem 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  development  of  such  a  program  involves 
a  grave  responsibility  and  that  it  will  be  a  job  requiring  the  best  judg- 
ment that  can  be  brought  to  bear.  The  facts  that  must  be  considered  are 
many  and  complex.  There  is  the  question  of  changes  in  the  way  land  is 
being  used  in  each  county  and  in  subareas  of  each  county,  and  along  with 
that  question  a  host  of  others:  Changes  in  acreage  of  specific  crops,  num- 
ber of  livestock,  and  in  farming  practices;  changes  in  size  and  organiza- 
tion of  individual  farms;  changes  in  tenure  arrangements  and  credit 
facilities.  Is  public  purchase  of  land  a  necessity  to  the  proposed  adjust- 
ment? Are  there  group  attitudes  and  folkways  that  may  hamper  the 
plan  for  revisions?  Lastly,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the 
county  people  if  the  plan  is  put  into  effect? 

In  the  decision  of  these  issues,  the  Department  hopes  local  people  will 
take  the  lead,  not  because  of  a  desire  to  shift  responsibility,  but  in  the 
profound  conviction  that  only  through  their  knowledge  and  their  interest 
can  changes  in  present  patterns  be  made  appropriately.  From  start  to 
finish,  they  are  to  share  in  the  work.   Choice  of  the  counties  for  this  work 
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is  to  be  made  in  cooperation  with  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  local 
people.  Whenever  Department  personnel  or  material  can  be  useful,  it 
will  be  available,  and  the  Department  expects  to  work  closely  with  farmers 
throughout  the  planning  and  application  of  such  programs. 

Circles  of  Influence  from  Selected  Counties 

In  the  selection  of  the  counties,  an  area  or  subarea  is  to  be  chosen,  when 
possible,  where  there  is  a  genuine  problem  in  the  use  of  land.  Another 
characteristic  that  should  enter  into  choice  of  counties  is  the  extent  to 
which  they  represent  wider  areas.  In  other  words,  the  extent  of  usefulness 
of  the  results  of  the  work  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
grams worked  out  in  them  can  be  applied  elsewhere.  The  results 
achieved  in  them,  therefore,  will  be  the  more  influential  the  more  repre- 
sentative such  counties  are  of  wider  areas.  Clearly,  too,  at  least  one  such 
special  program  should  be  applied  in  each  of  the  major  agricultural  areas 
of  the  country.  The  most  important  factor  that  should  be  considered  in 
selecting  counties  is  the  degree  of  local  interest  in  the  work.  Preference 
certainly  should  be  given  to  those  where  there  is  an  active  interest  and 
where  farmers  will  take  the  initiative  in  developing  and  administering 
the  program. 

There  are  various  methods  whereby  a  program  may  be  developed,  but 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  farmer  opinion  has  been  incorporated. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  democratic  participation,  rather  than  the  precise  means 
of  participation,  that  is  significant.  If  the  program  is  to  endure,  it  must 
be  one  that  a  distinct  majority  of  farmers  in  the  county  approves. 

Time  also  is  important.  I  have  emphasized  earlier  here  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  not  anxious  to  plan  for  the  sake  of  planning.  They  must  see 
some  tangible  results  within  the  near  future,  if  county  planning  is  to  be  a 
vital,  continuing  institution.  Therefore,  at  least  some  of  the  planning 
recommendations  should  be  put  into  effect  in  1940.  It  is  especially  de- 
sirable that  such  proposals  be  ready  for  approval  by  mid-summer  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  fall-planted  crops  are  grown.  This  will  call 
for  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  hard  thinking.  It  is  a  challenge  that, 
I  am  confident,  will  be  accepted. 
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Federal  School  Aids: 
A  Tool  for  Social  Adjustment? 

by  V.  WEBSTER  JOHNSON 

IN  RECENT  sessions  of  Congress  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  increase 
in  the  support  accorded  to  proposals  for  Federal  action  to  strengthen 
the  American  educational  system,  notably  the  common  school.  The 
movement  has  attained  such  strength  as  to  render  desirable  an  examination 
of  the  possible  effect  of  such  legislation  on  use  of  land  and  of  means 
whereby  such  Federal  expenditures  could  be  made,  so  as  to  give  the  people 
the  greatest  value  for  their  money. 

Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for  educational  purposes,  as  such,  is  by 
nc  means  a  new  departure.  Following  a  policy  established  by  the  colo- 
nies, the  Federal  Government  began  shortly  after  its  formation  to  grant 
land  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  In  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  other 
similar  early  lands  acts  and  grants,  is  the  beginning  of  a  national  policy 
for  the  promotion  of  education.  Through  this  legislation  the  Govern- 
ment has  granted  more  than  100,000,000  acres  of  land  for  educational 
purposes.  Since  the  Civil  War  a  number  of  acts,  such  as  the  Morrill- 
Nelson,  Smith-Hughes,  Smith-Lever,  and  others,  have  provided  for  grant- 
ing money  to  the  States  for  education.  The  methods  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  stimulated  certain  types  of  education  and  the  results 
obtained  under  these  acts  are  well  known.  Recent  proposed  legislation 
for  Federal  assistance  to  the  common  school  is  an  extension  of  the 
philosophy  embodied  in  these  earlier  acts. 

A  few  facts  will  illustrate  the  conditions  that  have  inspired  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation.  The  appalling  differences  in  educational  opportunities 
in  different  sections  of  the  United  States  are  the  result  largely  of  varying 
economic  conditions  in  the  States.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  April  19,  1937,  found  that  in  8 
States  more  than  100  percent  of  the  tax  income  available  under  a  model 
tax  system,  assuming  that  these  States  could  put  their  fiscal  houses  in 
order,  would  be  required  to  support  schools  of  the  minimum  acceptable 
standard.  Although  13  percent  of  the  children  of  school  age  live  in  the 
Southeastern  States,  their  parents  receive  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
national  income.  Furthermore,  approximately  2,740,000  children  of 
school  age  in  the  United  States  are  not  attending  school,  because  of  lack  of 
facilities,  and  another  2,745,000  are  attending  school  in  temporary  struc- 
tures. The  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  reports  that  the  least  satis- 
factory schools  in  the  United  States  usually  are  to  be  found  in  rural  areas. 

Where  80  Percent  of  $21,000,000  Goes 

Most  of  the  States  have  provided  for  some  equalization  of  public-school 
costs  within  the  limits  of  their  economic  ability.    Although  these  grants 
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in  aid  have  been  most  helpful,  the  problem  is  far  from  being  solved.  Be- 
tween 1933  and  1935  it  was  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  grant 
<  more  than  $21,000,000  to  keep  rural  schools  open  and  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  this  amount  was  needed  in  the  South,  where  local  and  State 
governments  were  unable  to  carry  the  burden. 

Educational  needs  are  more  acute  in  the  South  than  elsewhere,  because 
poverty  is  more  widespread.  A  large  part  of  the  population  is  tied  to 
worn-out  and  washed-up  land,  without  even  moderately  satisfactory  eco- 
nomic status,  and  with  limited  alternative  opportunities  to  better  their 
circumstances.  Many  of  the  white  schools  are  extremely  poverty-ridden 
and  inadequate,  and  the  colored  schools  are  in  even  worse  status.  A  large 
percentage  of  colored  pupils  never  get  beyond  the  second  grade,  and  an 
average  annual  cost  of  $5  per  pupil,  or  less,  is  not  uncommon.  Under 
such  conditions,  there  is  no  alternative  to  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  to 
accompanying  social  and  economic  ills. 

An  uneducated  child  is  no  more  an  asset  in  a  rural  community  than  he 
would  be  in  a  city.  And  it  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  rural 
areas  are  "feeders"  for  maintenance  and  growth  of  our  urban  populations. 
The  high  degree  of  mobility  of  our  population  between  and  within  the 
States  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  about  20  percent  of  the  persons  born  in 
the  United  States  are  now  living  in  States  other  than  those  of  their  birth. 
Illiteracy,  poor  training,  and  limited  opportunities  to  make  social  and  eco- 
nomic adjustments  generally  follow  migratory  people  who  have  had  little 
or  no  schooling;  unfortunately,  many  people  in  such  circumstances  are 
from,  or  live  in,  rural  areas. 

Yet  the  farm  population  bears  a  heavier  educational  load  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  children  to  be  educated  and  in  terms  of  the  tax  burden  than 
does  the  nonfarm  population.  The  size  of  the  educational  task  and  the 
inequalities  in  economic  ability  among  the  States  and  between  different 
parts  of  them,  mean  that,  unless  some  method  of  Federal  equalization  of 
school  costs  is  adopted,  many  of  the  common  schools  must  continue  to  try 
to  operate  under  deplorable  conditions.  State  equalization  of  educational 
costs  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  existing  disparities.  So  reason  the 
supporters  of  such  bills  as  those  in  recent  Congresses,  which  proposed  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  Federal  aid  in  support  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  States. 

School s-Eye  View  of  Land  Use 

How,  then,  are  these  conditions  related  to  problems  of  land  use?  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  settlement  of  poor  land  in  sparsely  settled 
areas  has  resulted  in  unsatisfactory  returns  from  the  land,  low  standards 
of  living,  additional  costs  on  good  land,  and,  frequently,  abandonment  of 
land  after  years  of  unfruitful  effort  and  loss  of  savings.  Occasionally, 
settlers  have  studiedly  sought  isolated  locations  in  order  to  add  to  their 
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income  through  State  and  local  grants-in-aid  for  schools  and  roads.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  spending  of  public  funds  has  been  occasioned 
beyond  ordinary  requirements  and  under  conditions  that  prevent  their 
effective  use.  In  the  end,  both  the  settlers  and  the  State  are  the  losers. 
Furthermore,  grants  in  aid  for  schools  under  these  conditions  may  work 
at  cross-purposes  with  other  measures  designed  to  alleviate  human  hard- 
ships, poverty,  isolation,  excessive  costs  of  public  services,  and  misuse  of 
land  resources  in  areas  where  betterment  is  being  sought. 

As  far  as  land  use  planning  is  concerned,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
formulation  and  execution  of  action  programs  and  policies  in  poorer  land 
areas,  one  very  important  essential  is  to  lift  the  educational  opportunities 
and  achievements  of  depressed  rural  people.  If  measures  to  improve  use 
of  land  are  to  be  successful,  they  must  be  preceded  and  accompanied  at 
every  step  by  a  program  of  education,  the  aim  of  which  would  be:  (i) 
To  assist  rural  families  to  adapt  themselves  more  adequately  to  situations 
arising  in  a  changing  social  and  economic  environment;  (2)  to  familiarize 
landowners  and  operators  with  objectives  of  the  land  program  and  to 
facilitate  constructive  adjustments;  and  (3)  to  relieve,  over  a  period  of 
years,  maladjustments  of  the  people  to  the  land  by  facilitating  desirable 
migration. 

Education  and  a  Lower  Birth  Rate 

In  a  paper  dealing  with  farm  tenancy,  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor  recently  said: 

"The  starting  point  in  solving  the  tenancy  problem  is  better  rural 
schools.  Better  elementary  and  secondary  education  will  prepare  youth 
for  a  wider  choice  of  occupations  and,  in  a  measure,  reduce  the  excessive 
competition  of  farmer  with  farmer,  which  enhances  rents  and  land  values 
at  the  expense  of  operator  incomes.  Increased  education  for  rural  youth 
will  not  only  facilitate  the  flow  of  surplus  farm  population  into  other 
occupations,  but  will  also  put  farming  on  a  more  intelligent  basis.  Fur- 
thermore, more  education  will  tend  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  in  congested 
rural  areas,  in  the  interest  of  higher  living  standards.  It  has  been  said 
that  nothing  would  do  more  to  reduce  the  high  birth  rate  in  certain  con- 
gested agricultural  regions  than  to  give  every  farm  girl  the  opportunity 
for  a  high-school  education." 

Many  similar  statements  appear  in  current  agricultural  literature. 

The  rural  educational  system  is  faced  with  two  major  problems.  One 
is  the  provision  of  adequate  general  educational  facilities.  The  second  is 
the  establishment  of  appropriate  systems  of,  and  facilities  for,  the  training 
of  adults  and  children  of  disadvantaged  farm  families. 

Although  there  is  a  real  need  for  more  schools  and  better  educational 
systems  in  many  rural  areas,  it  is  also  true  that  the  granting  of  Federal  aid 
for  schools,  if  not  properly  safeguarded,  could  result  in  encouraging  un- 
desirable land  use  practices.  A  few  hundred  dollars  of  State  or  Federal 
school  aid  to  people  living  in  impoverished  areas  may  be  sufficient  financial 
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incentive  for  them  to  remain.  Yet  such  expenditures  may  be  socially  and 
economically  unsound  and  should  be  diverted  to  other  areas,  if  possible, 
or  at  least  minimized.  It  has  proved  difficult  in  practice,  when  grants  in 
aid  are  made,  to  prevent  others  than  the  teacher  from  receiving  financial 
benefit,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  problem  is  one  of  providing  assistance 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  desirable  public  educational  services, 
without  subsidizing  submarginal  land  areas  and  obsolete  units  of  local 
government.  Aids  granted  in  excess  of  the  need  to  maintain  educational 
service  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  are,  in  fact,  a  type  of 
relief  grant  or  subsidy  that  should  be  discouraged.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  such  relief  may  be  necessary.  It  would  be  unfair,  obviously,  to 
curtail  aids  drastically,  or  even  to  impair  them  under  certain  conditions, 
in  order  to  hasten  land  use  adjustments.  This  is  true  because  people  on 
the  land  have  acquired  a  vested  interest  in  land,  buildings,  and  other 
appurtenances.  Also,  acceptable  and  suitable  alternative  opportunities  for 
people  must  be  provided  if  flexibility  in  grants  is  to  be  practiced  within 
States  to  encourage  abandonment  of  unprofitable  land. 

The  Goal  of  Equal  Opportunity 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  embark  upon  a  program  of  turning  over 
money  to  the  States  for  the  public  schools  without  any  control  or  stand- 
ards set  up  for  its  distribution  within  the  States  would  appear  to  be  un- 
wise. Few  of  those  who  advocate  Federal  aid  would  agree,  however, 
that  any  interference  with  local  control  of  the  common  schools  is  desirable. 
Most  of  them  would  insist  that  initiative  and  responsibility  in  the  conduct 
of  education  be  left  with  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions.  Never- 
theless, it  may  with  reason  be  suggested  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
cooperates  with  the  States  in  assisting  in  the  support  of  the  common 
schools,  certain  safeguards  should  be  set  up,  by  which  an  equitable  pro- 
cedure may  be  developed  for  granting  funds,  so  that  every  child  will  have 
equal  access  to  the  benefits  of  such  expenditures,  provided  assistance  is 
needed. 

It  also  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  sufficient  flexibility  be  provided  in 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  encourage  and  not  to  hinder  desirable  social  and 
economic  adjustments.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  support  for — and 
even  if  that  be  obtained,  to  manage — any  administrative  device  that 
would  allow  for  flexibility  in  the  distribution  of  school  aids  within  the 
States.  Yet,  if  such  a  policy  were  followed  by  the  States,  instead  of  rule- 
of-thumb  methods,  aid,  whether  distributed  from  State  or  Federal  sources, 
could  be  used  more  effectively  as  a  means  of  implementing  poorer  land 
areas,  of  encouraging  better  agricultural  practices  on  good  land,  and  to 
increase  the  enjoyment,  the  happiness,  and  the  opportunity  of  rural  people. 
Likewise,  it  is  true  that  such  a  policy  would  give  more  and  better  school- 
ing per  dollar  to  rural  children,  and  would  make  easier  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 
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Farmer  Conservationists 

by  IRA  N.  GABRIELSON 

THE  purposes  for  which  lands  are  used  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  welfare  of  the  resident  wildlife.  Estimates  indicate  that  in  1935 
more  than  55  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States  was  in  private 
farms.  In  addition,  agricultural  interests  lease  or  otherwise  control  so 
much  of  the  remainder  that  economists  estimate  that  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  land  is  devoted  to  farming,  grazing,  and  other  agricultural  uses. 

That  the  pioneer  stages  of  agricultural  development  materially  im- 
proved the  habitat  for  many  forms  of  wildlife  is  conceded  generally  by 
students.  Today,  while  it  is  true  that  some  species  have  been  crowded 
out  by  the  diversion  of  their  former  range  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  is 
equally  true  that  modern  use  of  the  land  has  created  homes  suitable  for 
other  species,  some  of  them  new,  and  has  extended  the  habitable  range  of 
numerous  birds  and  mammals.  It  is  self-evident  that  various  forms  of 
wildlife,  as  for  example  the  bobwhite  and  the  cottontail,  thrive  under  con- 
ditions associated  with  farming.  In  fact,  some  species,  as  the  ring-necked 
pheasant  and  the  Hungarian  partridge,  will  survive  only  on  lands  managed 
for  agriculture. 

The  future  of  wildlife  in  this  country  depends  largely  on  the  treatment 
accorded  it  by  the  farmers.  The  Federal  Government,  through  many  of 
its  agencies,  in  recent  years  has  begun  to  take  cognizance  of  the  wildlife 
resources  of  America.  Progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  wildlife 
refuges  and  improving  the  habitat  for  wild  birds  and  mammals.  Yet  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  governmental  agencies,  or  can  be  done 
in  the  future,  in  providing  homes  for  certain  types  of  wildlife  is  relatively 
inconsequential  as  compared  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  habitat 
provided  by  farmers  and  ranchers.  State  and  Federal  Governments  can- 
not acquire  sufficient  land  areas  to  assure  general  conservation  of  wildlife, 
or  its  continued  availability  for  public  enjoyment  and  use. 

The  Farmer  as  Lover  of  Nature 

The  farmer's  interest  in  wildlife  is  understandable  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  agriculturist,  more  than  any  other,  both  suffers  and  benefits  from 
the  presence  of  wildlife.  The  history  of  wildlife  in  America  discloses  few 
instances  in  which  farmers  have  seriously  depleted  a  species.  Men  of  the 
soil  do  not  wantonly  destroy  the  native  fauna,  but  often  have  an  inherent 
love  for  nature.  To  the  ranchers  of  the  West  considerable  credit  is  due 
for  preservation  of  the  deer  and  antelope  herds.  Not  so  long  ago,  deer 
and  wild  turkeys  had  almost  completely  disappeared  in  some  sections,  but 
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today,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  ranchers,  they  again  have  become  important 
game  animals  in  many  of  these  areas.  Bobwhite  quail  have  been  encour- 
I  aged  almost  universally  by  farmers,  with  the  result  that  this  species  not  only 
has  been  maintained  in  its  original  range,  but  also  is  now  abundant  in  areas 
2,000  miles  away. 

In  the  past  the  farmers'  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  wildlife  was 
largely  incidental,  but  today  there  is  a  decided  trend  toward  organized 
and  directed  conservation  by  farming  interests.  This  movement  is  exem- 
plified by  the  large  number  of  voluntary  conservation,  or  protective,  asso- 
ciations which  have  been  sponsored  by  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Corresponding  organizations  exist  in  some  form  in  virtually 
every  State.  Although  they  have  the  same  underlying  motive,  probably 
no  two  are  exactly  alike  in  conception,  administration,  or  purpose.  This 
may  seem  illogical,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  circumstances  vary 
with  every  locality  and  every  different  combination  of  individuals.  It 
might  be  possible,  at  great  expense  and  with  a  great  deal  of  work,  to  bring 
these  programs  into  closer  harmony,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
would  be  wise.  The  many  factors  involved  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
regimentation,  and  the  necessity  of  programs  adjustable  to  changing  con- 
ditions naturally  calls  for  wide  variations  in  detail. 

Minimizing  the  Profit  Motive 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  a  limited  number  of  so-called  farmer- 
i  sportsman  cooperatives.  The  publicity  has  frequently  been  sponsored  by 
i  sporting  interests,  but,  as  many  projects  are  not  truly  cooperative,  the 
i  promised  benefits  and  profits  for  the  farmers  have  failed  to  materialize. 
I  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  of  these  ventures,  although  not  pub- 
I  licized,  have  proved  successful  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned.  Such 
}  associations,  when  sponsored  by  farmers,  are  most  frequently  formed 
j  either  to  control  the  hunter-trespass  nuisance  or  to  preserve  the  wildlife  on 
their  property,  or  both.  Seldom  do  farmers  sponsor  such  groups  with 
the  idea  of  monetary  profit,  for  they  recognize  probably  more  clearly  than 
I  many  experts  the  limitations  of  nature  and  man  and,  therefore,  the  im- 
probability of  their  being  able  to  realize  any  considerable  cash  return. 
I  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  both  as  to  opportunities  and  individuals. 
i  Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  farmers'  apparent  lack  of  interest  in 
I  cash  return  from  wildlife  is  the  fact  that,  as  a  group,  farmers  are  inherently 
{  generous  and  sociable.  In  past  generations  the  privilege  of  hunting  and 
j  fishing  on  their  property  was  something  that  farmers  extended  gratuitously 
j  to  friends  and  neighbors.  Now,  even  under  greatly  changed  conditions, 
t  they  are  reluctant  to  adopt  a  different  attitude.  Most  farmers  prefer  the 
I  satisfaction  of  giving  others  the  pleasure  of  hunting  on  their  lands  to  the 
I  small  amount  of  cash  they  could  realize  by  a  fee  system.    Careful  analysis 
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of  returns  from  the  paid-shooting  areas  sponsored  by  farmers  has  demon- 
strated that  the  revenue  thus  derived,  except  in  isolated  instances,  seldom 
exceeds  by  any  considerable  amount  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  Need  for  Help  to  Farmer  Groups 

It  is  regrettable  that  agencies  vitally  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  cannot  offer  the  more  concrete  and  specific  help  that,  it  is  realized, 
is  due  the  ever-increasing  number  of  farmer  conservation  groups. 

Any  program  to  protect  wildlife  and  to  provide  for  its  more  orderly  or 
proper  use  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered  by  all  individuals  or  groups 
interested  in  conservation.  These  ideals  have,  in  general,  characterized 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  farmers.  Farm  game-management  projects  fre- 
quently limit  kills,  so  that  adequate  seed  stock  remains  in  the  coverts,  and 
they  tend  to  improve  food  and  cover  conditions.  The  regulation  of  hunt- 
ing— probably  the  principal  objective — proves  advantageous  to  both  farmer 
and  game,  and  this,  in  turn,  benefits  the  sportsman. 

Despite  claims  that  farmers  can  derive  considerable  cash  income  from 
production  of  wildlife  and  sale  of  hunting  privileges,  the  net  profits  under 
present  practices  seldom  amount  to  any  worthwhile  sum.  The  present 
attitudes  of  both  farmers  and  hunters  (the  latter  having  little  or  no  inclina- 
tion to  pay  for  the  cost  of  producing  the  game  they  take)  make  it  difficult 
to  organize  a  paid-shooting  relationship  on  any  adequate  basis.  Although 
attitudes  are  changing,  the  general  acceptance  of  the  practice  is  still  some- 
what in  the  future. 

Profits  on  Hunting  Privileges 

Profitable  marketing  of  shooting  privileges  involves  a  number  of  factors. 
In  ordinary  business  transactions  there  must  be  something  to  sell  and  some- 
one to  buy,  but  the  sale  of  hunting  privileges  is  decidedly  influenced  by 
another  factor,  namely,  that  hunting  is  a  luxury,  the  sale  price  of  which 
depends  entirely  upon  what  the  trade  will  pay.  Prices  on  luxury  prod- 
ucts, moreover,  are  exceptionally  unstable.  The  supply  of  manufactured 
luxuries  is  controllable  and  when  the  demand  will  not  more  than  repay 
the  cost  of  producing,  production  is  stopped.  The  yield  of  wildlife,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  easily  controlled,  for  a  great  deal  of  it  is  incidental  to  regular 
farm  management.  The  harvest  from  a  given  area  may  include,  and 
usually  does,  game  that  has  been  born  and  reared  on  another's  property, 
possibly  at  a  distance.  Where  opportunities  to  hunt  are  scarce,  and  de- 
mand is  great  and  production  good,  fairly  good  prices  for  hunting  privi- 
leges may  be  obtained.  Naturally,  the  higher  prices  go,  or  the  lower  the 
production,  the  less  the  demand.  The  location  of  the  farm  in  relation  to 
centers  of  population  and  the  condition  of  its  stock  of  favored  species  of 
game  also  influence  the  possibility  of  financial  returns. 
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The  limitations  of  nature  upon  production  of  wildlife  in  any  area 
definitely  restrict  the  quantity  of  game  that  may  be  harvested  there.  Game 
I  yield  is  stated  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  acres  per  unit  of  game,  not  on 
the  head  of  game  per  acre.  The  figures  vary  widely,  but  it  is  unusual  for 
the  annual  harvest  of  all  farm  game  to  amount  to  more  than  one  head  to 
every  3  or  4  acres  of  land. 

The  natural  production  of  upland  game  birds  is  occasionally  supple- 
mented by  the  liberation  of  pen-reared  stock.  This  is  an  expensive  prac- 
tice, however,  and  not  well  adapted  to  farm-game  projects.  The  species 
most  commonly  stocked  are  the  ring-necked  pheasant  and  the  bobwhite 
quail,  mature  individuals  of  which  usually  cost  between  $2  and  $2.50  each. 
Four-footed  animals  now  used  for  rehabilitating  covers  are  generally 
trapped  in  the  wild  and  transferred  to  the  new  location.  The  rearing  of 
game  is  a  highly  skilled  profession,  requiring  expensive  equipment  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  Although  many  attempts  have  been  made 
by  average  farmers  to  rear  game  birds,  few  have  proved  successful. 

Natural  Production  Beats  Artificial 

Under  existing  conditions  it  is  not  practicable  for  farmers  to  provide 
artificially-reared  stock  for  shooting  purposes.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
natural  production  of  wildlife  must  be  depended  upon  on  farms,  but  it 
can  be  encouraged  by  providing  food  and  shelter,  together  with  protection 
from  natural  enemies  and  man. 

Farmers  are  conscious  of  the  needs  of  wildlife  and  more  and  more  of 
them  are  attempting  to  provide  the  essentials.  In  erosion-control  pro- 
grams wildlife  is  being  given  serious  consideration.  Many  farmers  are 
protecting  from  trampling  by  cattle  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  areas, 
so  that  wildlife  may  have  undisturbed  use  of  the  land.  Farmers  look 
upon  improvement  of  wildlife  habitat  as  one  of  the  values  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices.  Many  landholders  leave  food  for  game  in 
the  form  of  small  patches  of  standing  grain  and  in  many  other  ways 
demonstrate  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  wildlife  of  the  farm.  They 
frequently  provide  protection  from  natural  enemies  by  predator  control 
and  protection  from  man  by  limiting  the  numbers  and  take  of  hunters. 
All  these  things  are  indicative  of  the  conservation-mindedness  of  the 
farmer  group. 

From  the  farmers  themselves  comes  the  expression  that  their  greatest 
benefits  from  wildlife  are  the  social  opportunities  it  affords,  the  pleasure 
they  and  their  families  derive  from  having  it  about  the  place  and  the 
belief  that  an  appreciation  of  nature's  creations  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward good  morals  and  good  citizenship.  It  is  because  of  this  attitude  and 
the  strategic  position  they  occupy  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  wildlife 
that  farmers  constitute  the  largest  and  most  important  group  of  conserva- 
tionists in  America. 
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Patterns  for  City  and  Farm 
In  One  County 

by  J.  FRANKLIN  BONNER 

PLANNING  in  Monroe  County,  New  York,  is  organized  as  a  division 
of  the  department  of  public  works,  with  a  director  responsible  to  the 
director  of  public  works  and  the  county  manager.  There  is  no  planning 
board.  Every  phase  of  the  work  of  this  division  of  regional  planning  has 
been  cooperative,  in  that  no  planning  work  has  been  undertaken  without 
the  support  of  town  and  county  officers  and,  in  nearly  all  instances,  con- 
sulting services  have  been  supplied  by  the  State  or  Federal  Governments. 

The  advent  of  the  work-relief  program  resulted  both  in  accelerating  the 
division's  program  and  in  expanding  its  scope,  through  the  projects  newly 
made  possible. 

The  scope  of  activity  of  the  county  planning  unit  does  not  include  any 
of  the  incorporated  area  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  but  is  confined  to  the 
study  and  analysis  of  physical,  social,  economic,  and  governmental  needs 
and  conditions  beyond  the  physical  boundaries  of  the  city. 

The  major  urban  problems  in  the  planning  program  were  a  study  of  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  old  subdivisions  in  special  districts  bonded  for 
public  improvements,  with  large  and  increasing  tax  delinquencies;  and 
the  control  of  the  future  subdivision  of  land  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
practicable,  a  recurrence  of  similar  conditions,  which  might  lead  to  eco- 
nomic blight  of  other  areas. 

A  Guiding  Hand  for  Subdivisions 

In  the  rural-suburban  fringe  areas,  much  attention  is  being  given  to 
control  of  new  subdivisions  and  the  guiding  of  land  into  the  use  to  which 
it  is  best  adapted.  This  requires  information  as  to  soil  productivity,  soil 
percolation  ability,  ground  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  housing  trends, 
and  traffic  conditions. 

In  the  rural  areas,  land  use  including  reforestation,  soil-erosion  control 
and  the  conservation  of  ground  water  and  wildlife  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance. 

No  attempt  to  bring  about  rural  zoning  is  anticipated.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  planning  program  to  lands  of  the  county  apparently  can  best  be 
brought  about  through  cooperation  between  land  owners  and  regularly 
established  agencies  dealing  with  rural  programs. 

Such  agencies  include  the  New  York  State  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  experiment 
station,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  4-H  Club,  the  departments  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  high  schools,  and  the  many  civic  bodies,  including  the 
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Grange,  the  Conservation  Leagues,  and  other  local  community-service 
organizations. 

Under  State  legislative  enactments,  special  district  boards  were  per- 
™  mitted  to  construct  water  lines,  sewer  systems,  and  streets,  and  pay  for 
them  with  funds  realized  from  bonds  sold  on  the  credit  of  the  town.  To 
meet  the  required  annual  payments  of  principal  and  interest  on  its  several 
improvement  district  bond  issues,  the  town  assesses  each  parcel  benefited 
for  its  share  of  the  cost,  payable  in  annual  installments.  Under  the  New 
York  State  laws,  however,  if  a  town  fails  to  collect  its  entire  share  of  taxes, 
the  county  treasurer  must  advance  to  the  town  that  part  of  the  levy 
necessary  for  town  purposes. 

Due  to  the  general  economic  depression  many  owners  of  vacant  lands, 
which  had  been  improved  by  the  installation  of  public  services,  found  it 
impossible  to  pay  taxes  and  assessments.  As  a  result,  the  county  now 
holds  tax  liens  against  several  thousand  suburban  lots. 

Corrective  and  Preventive  Planning 

In  order  to  meet  this  condition  the  county  manager  created  a  special 
committee  on  foreclosures  of  delinquent  vacant  lots.  This  committee  is 
rehabilitating  these  areas,  restoring  many  parcels  to  the  rolls  as  assets 
instead  of  liabilities.  This  committee  is  furnished  with  materials  and 
information  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Regional  Planning. 

As  such  lots  become  county  property  it  may  be  necessary  to  replot  some 
of  the  areas  so  as  to  bring  about  better  physical  relations  among  the  many 
independent  subdivisions  and  special  improvement  districts;  and  to  reserve 
lands  for  future  public  uses,  such  as  street  openings  and  sites  for  recrea- 
tional, educational,  and  other  governmental  purposes.  This  procedure 
is  considered  a  phase  of  corrective  planning. 

The  analysis  of  present  needs  provides  a  basis  to  indicate  the  use  for 
which  the  lands  of  the  county  may  be  best  adapted.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant task — preventive  planning. 

In  attacking  these  problems,  action  is  taken  along  two  major  lines: 

1.  Control  of  the  filing  of  subdivision  maps  with  the  county  clerk. 

2.  Requirement  of  evidence  of  a  potable  water  supply  and  an  ade- 

quate disposal  of  sewage. 

In  1 93 1,  the  board  of  supervisors,  by  resolution,  required  that  all  maps 
submitted  to  the  county  clerk  for  record  must  be  reviewed  and  have  the 
approval  of  the  county  planning  unit. 

Under  the  State  health  law  enacted  in  1933,  all  subdivision  maps  involv- 
ing 10  or  more  lots  must  have  the  approval  of  the  State  department  of 
health  before  being  filed  with  the  county  clerk.  The  real-property  law 
requires  that,  before  lots  in  subdivisions  are  offered  for  sale,  maps  must  be 
filed  with  the  county  clerk.  The  real-property  law  also  provides  that, 
when  vacant  lots  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  installment  plan,  the  operator 
must  register  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
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City  Workers  Living  in  the  Country 

These  State  laws  are  enforced  in  Monroe  County  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  town  planning  officials,  the  county  clerk,  the  resident  engineer  of 
the  State  department  of  health,  and  the  directors  of  the  county  division  of 
sanitation  and  regional  planning. 

In  1932,  in  order  that  habits  and  trends  of  commuters  might  be  deter- 
mined, a  house-to-house  canvass  was  made  in  the  rural-urban  fringe  and 
rural  areas.  Commuters  were  found  in  27  percent  of  the  homes.  The 
results  of  this  survey  were  analyzed  and  published  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Cornell  University,  under  the  title 
"Rural  Homes  of  City  Workers  and  the  Urban-Rural  Migration." 

The  rural  planning  program  provides  for  the  reforestation  of  lands  of 
low  productivity  and  those  subject  to  erosion;  so  that  Monroe  County, 
through  conservation  of  its  productive  soils,  may  maintain  its  important 
position  as  an  agricultural  county. 

In  1933  a  cooperative  arrangement  was  outlined  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  conservation,  whereby  the  division  of  regional  planning  obtained 
trees  from  the  State  nurseries,  for  distribution  to  land  owners  in  the 
Irondequoit  Creek  watershed,  providing  such  trees  are  not  cut  during  the 
first  7  years  of  growth.  Under  this  program  more  than  1,200,000  trees 
have  been  planted. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  60,000  trees  were  distributed  from  the  native 
hardwood  nurseries  of  the  Division  to  landowners  and  school  children 
in  the  county.  In  order  to  accelerate  further  the  return  of  native  hard- 
woods on  lands  best  suited  for  timber  production,  the  Division  of  Re- 
gional Planning,  using  the  services  of  young  men  assigned  for  the  work 
by  the  National  Youth  Administration,  collected  and  planted  over  1,000,000 
seeds  of  deciduous  trees  in  its  forest-tree  nurseries  at  Mendon  Ponds  Park 
and  at  Churchville  Park. 

Where  lands  indicated  as  being  best  suited  for  reforestation  are  tax 
delinquent  and  subject  to  foreclosure,  it  has  been  recommended  that  such 
lands  be  taken  over  by  local  governmental  units  for  reforestation. 

The  Place  of  Maps  in  Monroe  County 

Other  phases  of  the  planning  program  have  included  the  drawing  of 
property  maps  for  each  of  the  19  towns  and  10  villages,  comprising  more 
than  65,000  individual  parcels  of  land.  These  maps  are  now  available 
for  use  of  the  assessors,  and  also  serve  as  base  maps  for  special  problem 
studies  in  comparative  land  values,  public-service  installations  (water, 
sewers,  lighting,  and  pavements),  zoning  and  land  use,  tax  delinquencies 
and  bonded  debt  liens,  school  population  distribution,  plant  ecology,  and 
others. 
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Studies  have  been  made  and  reports  published  dealing  with:  Winter 
kill  of  apple  trees,  1933-34;  ground  water  resources;  pollution  of  surface 
I  waters  of  Monroe  County;  studies  of  bonded  debt  and  tax  delinquency  for 
five  suburban  towns;  inventories  for  planning  for  one  village  and  for  seven 
towns;  "The  Planning  Program  in  Monroe  County"  (a  series  of  seven 
informal  talks).  Inventories  for  six  additional  towns  have  been  com- 
pleted and  are  in  process  of  publication.  The  field  work  has  been  com- 
pleted and  a  preliminary  map  of  the  land  classification  has  been  drawn 
for  one  other  town.  Studies  completed,  but  not  published,  include:  "A 
Survey  of  Traffic  Conditions  in  Monroe  County,"  "The  Economic  Geol- 
ogy of  Monroe  County,"  and  "The  Cost  of  Old-Age  Assistance." 

The  planning  inventories  for  the  towns  include  information,  data,  and 
maps  dealing  with  financial,  social,  and  physical  conditions,  both  past  and 
present,  with  recommendations  in  some  cases  to  meet  apparent  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  long-term  program,  current  problems  are  often  placed 
before  the  division  by  town,  school,  village,  and  county  officials  for  study 
and  report. 

Building  the  County  on  Planned  Lines 

These  have  included  such  topics  as  house  numbering  and  street  names, 
tracing  sources  of  pollution  in  wells,  preventing  development  of  residen- 
tial subdivisions  in  areas  subject  to  flooding,  traffic  movement  and  acci- 
dent hazards,  lay-out  of  new  and  replotting  of  old  subdivisions,  location 
of  potable  water  supplies,  trends  in  location  and  ages  of  school  popula- 
tions as  bases  in  charting  school  building  and  financing  programs,  devel- 
opment of  emergency  work  projects,  drafting  of  zoning  ordinances,  con- 
trol of  establishment  of  slaughter  houses,  septic  tank  installations,  maps 
for  fire  protection  districts,  and  many  others. 

Data  assembled  and  analyzed  by  the  division  serve  as  basic  material 
for  the  study  of  the  county's  needs  and  conditions.  Upon  these  are  made 
plans  and  programs  for  physical,  social,  economic  and  civic  growth  and 
development,  within  the  resources  and  needs  of  the  county,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  better  balance  among  places  of  work,  business,  residence,  and  recre- 
ation, and  for  growth  of  plans  in  keeping  with  changing  social  and 
economic  conditions. 
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Land  and  Water  in  the  High  Plains 

by  HOMER  M.  WELLS 


THE  HYDROLOGIC  CYCLE  ON  THE  HIGH  PLAINS 


THE  High  Plains  are  characterized  by  deficient  water  resources  and 
extensive  land  resources.  The  fullest  use  of  land  resources  is  limited 
almost  entirely  by  the  meager  water  resources.  Hence  any  discussion  of 
land  and  water  problems  necessarily  must  start  with  a  description  of  the 
topographic  and  climatic  features  of  the  area. 

The  shallow-water  area  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  lies  within  a  portion  of 
the  Southern  Great  Plains  known  as  the  High  Plains.  These  Plains,  the 
elevation  of  which  varies  from  4,500  feet  in  the  western  portion  to  3,400 
feet  in  the  eastern  portion,  are  remnants  of  an  older  vast  plain  and  occur 
as  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  segmented  plateaus. 

Few  streams  have  their  origin  in  the  plateaus  and  a  very  small  part  of 
the  rainfall  is  discharged  as  stream-flow  beyond  the  plain  top.  The  land 
surface  is,  in  general,  smooth  and  featureless  and  slopes  in  an  easterly,  or 
southeasterly,  direction.  A  characteristic  phenomenon  is  the  presence  of 
innumerable  "sinks"  or  natural  bowl-shaped  depressions,  formed  when 
the  surface  subsided  into  underground  caverns.  Varying  in  size  from 
small  ponds  to  basins  5  to  7  miles  in  diameter,  these  saucerlike  reservoirs 
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are  to  be  found  throughout  the  High  Plains  and  little  of  the  land  surface 
escapes  the  influence  of  one  of  them.  The  sinks  naturally  trap  most  of 
the  surface  water  originating  on  the  plain  top. 

Farm  Planning  and  Water  Planning 

The  climate  of  the  shallow-water  area  is  typical  of  the  southern  High 
Plains.  The  yearly  rainfall  is  low  and  fluctuates  within  wide  limits,  while 
winds  are  prevalent  and  a  high  percentage  of  total  sunshine  prevails. 
Evaporation  losses  are  high,  and  because  the  discharge  of  the  surface 
water  is  relatively  low,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  man  to  set  up  large 
artificial  works  for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  limited  surface  water  in  the 
area.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  best  agricultural  use  of  the  area 
involves,  to  a  large  extent,  the  proper  planning  of  the  use  of  the  ground 
water  supply. 

The  ground  water  of  the  High  Plains  is  replenished  only  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  rain  falling  on  the  plain  top — and  let  it  be  remembered  this 
is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total — which  percolates  downward  to 
join  the  main  body  of  ground  water.  The  recharge  of  ground  water  is 
approximately  equal  in  quantity  to  the  natural  discharge  by  seepage  into 
springs  and  stream  beds;  hence,  the  ground  waters  of  the  region  are  in  a 
state  of  transient  storage. 

It  must  be  realized  that  water  obtained  from  wells  is  recovered  from 
ground  storage  and  that  the  present  supply  is  diminishing.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  although  the  decline  is  not  alarming  at  this 
time,  except  very  locally,  any  planning  for  the  use  of  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  area  as  a  whole  must  take  into  consideration  the  possible 
consequences  of  unregulated  and  unwise  removal  of  the  ground  water. 

How  Pumps  Fit  in  the  Picture 

The  depth  of  the  water  table  in  the  shallow  water  area  varies  gready, 
in  some  parts  being  less  than  50  feet  and  in  others  100  feet  or  more.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Water  Engineers  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  there  were  in 
1938  about  4,000  square  miles  of  land  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  within 
which  well  irrigation  had  been  developed.  In  all,  about  1,150  irrigation 
wells  were  operated  in  1937,  supplying  water  for  approximately  160,000 
acres  of  land.  There  was  pumped  for  use  on  this  area  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 130,000  acre-feet  of  water. 

The  greater  part  of  the  water  thus  far  pumped  from  these  wells  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  reducing  the  ground  water  storage.  With  con- 
tinued pumping  a  gradual  decline  in  the  water  table  will  occur  which 
eventually  will  curtail  drastically  the  amount  of  water  available  for  use. 
Because  the  water  level  of  an  individual  well  is  influenced  both  by  local 
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and  general  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  exact  conclusions  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  decline  from  the  brief  records  obtained  thus  far.  Avail- 
able data  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  recession  of  a  few  feet  in  the  f 
pumped  areas  since  irrigation  was  started.  The  extent  to  which  this  will 
affect  the  total  available  storage  cannot  be  predicted,  but  continued  heavy 
draft  on  the  water  will  result  in  further  decline.    Wells  have  not  been 


RELIEF  SKETCH  ILLUSTRATING   THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF 
THE  GREAT  AND  HIGH  PLAINS 
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spaced  in  such  a  way  as  to  guard  against  localized  overdraft  and  in  some 
localities  present  pumpage  exceeds  the  limits  of  safety. 

The  Conflict  of  Theoretical  "Bests" 

At  present,  the  quantity  of  ground  water  available  at  reasonable  depths 
in  most  parts  of  the  High  Plains  is  in  excess  of  the  demand;  nevertheless, 
the  supply  can  be  so  depleted  that  it  will  seriously  affect  the  economy  of 
the  area.  Because  this  is  true,  it  follows  that  the  most  efficient  possible 
use  of  the  water  is  in  theory  desirable,  but  such  use  may  not  be  a  means  of 
providing  the  most  beneficial  land  use  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  The  use 
of  pumped  water  for  raising  crops  not  adapted  to  promoting  proper 
utilization  of  the  land  may,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  be  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  area. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  the  High  Plains  were  covered 
with  a  short  grass  which  had  adapted  itself  to  withstand  the  rigorous 
climatic  conditions  of  the  region.  The  unwise  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
many  parts  of  the  area  removed  this  cover  grass  from  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land.  An  extended  period  of  drouth  resulted  in  complete 
crop  failures,  leaving  the  bare  and  desiccated  soil  subject  to  the  attack  of 
the  strong  winds  that  prevail  in  the  area  and  causing  a  tremendous  loss  of 
the  rich  surface  soil.  The  immediate  effect  was  the  impoverishing  of 
entire  communities  in  the  region  and,  locally,  in  wholesale  emigration 
from  portions  of  the  area.  The  economic  loss  to  the  nation  due  to  this 
localized  misuse  of  the  land  is  incalculable. 

The  need  for  making  land  adjustments  on  a  large  scale  is  fully  realized. 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  describe  the  chaotic  condition  brought 
about  by  the  abnormally  low  rainfall  of  the  past  seven  or  eight  years. 
Where  conditions  of  this  kind  prevail,  it  is  important  to  guard  against 
misuse  of  available  water  supply.  The  remedy  for  such  misuse  of  the  soil 
and  water  lies  in  a  planned  economy  that  has  for  its  objective  a  stabilized 
economy  for  the  area  lying  within  the  influence  of  the  High  Plains.  Ob- 
viously, the  ground  water  is  a  resource  that  should  be  utilized  and  put  to 
beneficial  use,  but  only  in  quantities  which  will  not  cause  such  depletion 
as  ultimately  to  be  disastrous  to  the  area.  Too  heavy  a  draft  on  the 
ground  water  supply  can  change  the  aspect  of  a  community  from  that  of 
green  fields  and  abundant  crops  to  that  of  barren  desolation. 

The  planned  use  of  land  and  the  planned  use  of  water  are  of  equal  im- 
portance. The  proper  use  of  water  resources  is  the  foundation  for  proper 
use  of  land  resources  in  arid  and  semiarid  regions.  Any  adjustment  must 
be  initiated  with  the  thought  of  using  these  resources  to  the  best  advantage. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  land  users  to  realize  that  land  is  an  exhaustible 
resource  and  that  its  productive  capacity  can  be  depleted  will  bring  dis- 
aster to  a  community.    Likewise,  failure  on  the  part  of  water  users  to 
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realize  that  water  is  an  exhaustible  resource,  and  can  be  wasted,  will  bring 
disaster.  There  are  numerous  examples  in  the  West  where  an  overdraft 
on  the  ground  water  supply  has  caused  a  complete  readjustment  in  land 
use,  seldom  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  and  often  to  the  detriment 
of  an  entire  community. 

Lack  of  Water  as  Limiting  Factor 

Lack  of  water  has  been  and  is  a  limiting  factor  in  most  of  the  areas  in 
the  West  where  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  bringing  about 
land  use  adjustments.  In  some  of  these  areas,  because  the  land  is  readily 
adaptable  to  cultivation,  settlement  was  promoted,  but  not  until  too  late 
was  the  discovery  made  that,  despite  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  crops  could 
not  be  produced,  nor  a  sustained  economy  maintained,  without  additional 
moisture.  In  most  of  these  areas,  the  supply  of  ground  water  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  afford  any  amount  of  irrigation.  If  it  were,  there  might  be  a 
need  for  adjustments,  but  the  adjustments  would  not  be  of  the  same 
character  as  those  now  being  made. 

The  value  of  proper  and  equitable  distribution  of  a  water  supply  was 
recognized  even  as  far  back  as  the  early  Egyptians  in  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits. On  our  own  continent  the  early  Spaniards  found  extensive  irriga- 
tion works  which  had  been  developed  by  the  Indians.  Some  of  our 
modern  irrigation  canals  are  located  substantially  in  the  same  location 
where  the  Indians  constructed  a  canal  several  hundred  years  ago.  All  of 
these  ancient  irrigation  systems  were  built  on  the  principle  of  the  diversion 
of  a  limited  water  supply  to  satisfy  individual  needs.  While  no  thought 
of  conservation,  as  we  know  it  today,  was  in  the  minds  of  these  early  people, 
they  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  too  heavy  an  application  of  water  was 
detrimental  to  their  crops.  Planning  for  the  control  of  surface  water  to 
prevent  excessive  irrigation  is  an  accepted  practice  today.  This  lesson  has 
been  learned  only  by  hard  and  expensive  experience. 

If  it  be  true  that  planning  is  an  essential  function  in  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  a  surface  water  supply,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  proper  planning 
of  a  subsurface  supply  is  of  vastly  greater  importance,  because  danger  sig- 
nals are  not  so  easily  recognized.  Little  is  known  about  the  rate  of 
recharge  to  the  ground  water  storage.  Only  through  continued  records 
and  observations  can  the  technician  judge  when  the  limit  of  safe  with- 
diawal  is  being  approached.  While  there  is  water  yet  to  be  withdrawn, 
it  is  difficult  sometimes  for  the  layman  to  realize  that  danger  lies  ahead  if 
excessive  draft  is  continued.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  shallow  water 
area  of  the  Texas  Panhandle,  where  the  ground  water  supply  is  of  his- 
torical origin  and  is  the  result  of  accumulation  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Its  depletion  will  destroy  the  economic  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gion.   The  importance  of  guarding  this  supply  cannot  be  overemphasized. 


*4 
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Let  It  Go  To  Grass 


by  GLADWIN  E.  YOUNG 

"TV7HAT  do  I  care?    Let  it  go  to  grass."    Thus  the  pioneer  farmer. 

W  Today  we  might  more  aptly  say,  "Let  it  go  to  gullies,"  for  many 
millions  of  our  acres,  from  which  the  cream  of  virgin  fertility  has  been 
skimmed,  no  longer  "go  to  grass"  when  cropping  is  discontinued. 

Our  new  respect  for  conservation  is  now  causing  agriculture  to  place  a 
new  value  and  a  new  importance  on  pastures.  Traditional  unconcern  and 
neglect  of  pasture  grasses  and  pasture  management  is  being  broken  down. 

During  most  of  our  agricultural  development,  returns  from  crops  have 
exceeded  returns  from  pastures.  Hence,  vast  grazing  areas  have  retreated 
before  the  plow.  To  each  of  millions  of  farmers  was  entrusted  the  use 
of  his  land  for  his  lifetime.  Upon  his  land  was  fought  the  battle  of  main- 
taining a  balance  between  what  he  could  afford  to  do  and  what  he  might 
have  liked  to  do,  or  what  we  now  wish  he  had  done  to  conserve  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil. 

Can  any  of  these  farmers  now  be  blamed,  if  in  former  years  they  found 
that  their  immediate  economic  welfare  depended  upon  harvesting  the 
original  fertility  of  the  soil  through  continuous  cropping,  rather  than  con- 
serving it,  or  harvesting  it  more  slowly  through  pasturing? 

Wealth  Created  and  Wealth  Destroyed 

Our  forefathers,  the  original  settlers  of  the  timbered  lands,  cut,  piled, 
and  burned  huge  trees  to  make  room  for  crops  from  which  they  might 
live.  They  were  following  practices  that  were  then  to  their  greatest  imme- 
diate economic  advantage.  Those  trees  today  would  be  valuable,  yet 
wealth  was  created  at  that  time  by  destroying  them. 

The  fertility  of  our  soils  has  been  exploited  in  much  the  same  way  as 
our  timber  resources.  Each  farmer  for  succeeding  generations  has  used 
his  land  in  any  manner  he  decided  was  to  his  greatest  economic  advantage, 
immediate  or  long  term.  Some  gave  greater  thought  and  effort  than  did 
others  toward  conserving  fertility  for  succeeding  users  of  the  land. 

From  a  national  standpoint,  we  have  been  wasteful  of  our  natural 
resources.  Individuals,  because  of  their  short-time  viewpoint,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  wasteful.  Conservation  for  the  future  must  remain  the  con- 
cern and  responsibility  of  state  and  national  governments,  land  policies  of 
which  can  be  developed  from  a  long-time  point  of  view. 

The  national  forest  program  and  the  programs  of  establishing  national 
parks  and  national  wildlife  areas,  together  with  the  many  state  forest, 
park,  and  wildlife  programs,  express  acceptance  by  the  public  of  responsi- 
bility for  restoring  land  to  beneficial  and  productive  uses  when  individuals 
have  failed  to  accomplish  this  end. 
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This  paper  advances  the  suggestion  that  there  is  as  great,  or  even  greater, 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  assist  with  the  restoration  of  the 
grass  cover  on  certain  of  our  lands,  as  there  is  for  reforestation,  and  for 
much  the  same  reason. 

Sermons  in  Trees  and  Grass  Alike 

In  the  same  way  that  the  need  for  public  reforestation  of  land  has  grown 
out  of  attempts  to  use  land  for  farming  when  it  is  not  suited  to  that  pur- 
pose, so  the  need  for  establishing  pastures  at  public  expense  has  grown  out 
of  attempts  to  crop  land  which  is  not  suited  for  cropping.  There  is  no 
need  to  restate  the  very  valid  arguments  that  have  been  used  to  justify 
reforestation  at  public  cost.  But  it  may  be  contended  that  protection  of 
watersheds  from  rapid  run-off  of  rainfall,  protection  against  siltation  of 
waterways,  conservation  of  irreplaceable  soil  resources  against  erosion,  and 
development  of  land  resources  for  present  population  support  in  line  with 
conservation  objectives — that  all  of  these  desirable  consequences  of  refor- 
estation may  be  the  theme  of  equally  valid  arguments  for  regrassing. 

Those  engaged  in  the  land  use  planning  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  last  3  years  at  various  times  have  pointed  out  that  there 
exist,  in  addition  to  distinctly  submarginal  farming  areas,  certain  areas 
in  the  humid  regions  which  yet  have  possible  agricultural  value,  if  they 
could  be  used  chiefly  for  grazing,  instead  of  cropping.  Such  "problem 
areas"  usually  are  described  as  areas  where  farms  are  too  small  to  permit 
operation  of  economic  grazing  units,  but  where  grazing  is  the  major  de- 
sirable use  of  the  land.  Such  areas  usually  are  described  as  overcapitalized. 
They  present  acute  problems  of  low-farm  income,  high  indebtedness,  high 
rate  of  erosion  from  overcropping,  declining  livestock  numbers,  with  build- 
ings and  fences  in  a  general  state  of  disrepair. 

What  New  Patterns  and  How  To  Make  Them? 

An  example  of  this  situation  may  be  found  in  varying  degrees  of  severity 
on  approximately  ten  million  acres  of  land  in  southern  Iowa  and  northern 
Missouri.  A  grazing  type  of  farming  once  was  followed  in  this  area. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  however,  livestock  numbers  have  de- 
clined materially  and  this  decline  has  been  accompanied  by  decrease  in 
pasture  acreage  and  increase  in  crop  acres.  There  is  much  substance  to 
the  argument  that  a  change  in  type  of  farming,  from  relatively  small  gen- 
eral farms  to  larger  grazing  farms,  will  be  necessary  to  restore  reasonable 
farm  incomes  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  devote  land  to  its  best  long-time 
usefulness.  The  alternative — continuation  of  present  small  general  farms 
with  intensive  cultivation — apparently  wTill  result  in  the  decline  of  many 
large  areas  to  submarginal  agricultural  status. 

The  depleted  capital  of  farmers  within  such  areas  almost  precludes  the 
possibility  of  farmers  buying  adjoining  farms  to  enlarge  their  units.  The 
fact  that  the  land  tends  to  be  considerably  overcapitalized  for  grazing  use 
makes  the  investment  unattractive  to  outside  capital.    In  other  words,  an 
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adjustment  to  larger  farm  size  for  any  appreciable  proportion  of  farms  is 
almost  impossible  of  accomplishment  without  some  form  of  public  assist- 
ance. But,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  increase  farm  size,  and  granting  that 
some  farms  within  such  areas  are  now  large  enough,  there  still  would 
remain  the  problem  of  restoring  the  grass  cover  on  abandoned  fields,  re- 
fencing  pastures,  and  rebuilding  the  breeding  herds  of  livestock.  All  of 
these  require  investments  and  waiting  for  returns.  These  requirements 
cannot  be  met  by  an  already  decadent  agricultural  community,  save  by 
public  subsidy  of  one  kind  or  another. 

At  this  point,  the  question  of  public  policy  regarding  conservation  of 
land  resources  arises.  The  need  of  much  more  thought  and  research  on 
the  subject  is  clear.  Nevertheless,  one  may  say  with  some  authority  that 
there  are  many  millions  of  acres  that  could  be  saved  from  destruction  if 
they  could  be  regrassed,  but  they  will  not  be  regrassed  under  private 
ownership  with  private  capital,  for  the  same  reasons  that  individuals  find 
it  impossible  to  practice  reforestation. 

The  Opportunity  for  Public  Pastures 

If  this  is  true,  then  there  is  ample  justification  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  include  in  the  land  use  adjustment  program,  under  Title  III 
of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenancy  Act,  projects  which  will  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  establishing  public  pastures  in  these  areas.  Projects 
of  this  character  of  course  have  been  under  way  in  the  Great  Plains  regions 
for  several  years.  Similar  projects  are  now  being  initiated,  or  are  under 
consideration  in  the  humid  regions. 

Public  grazing  areas  in  the  corn  belt,  established  through  the  purchase 
of  many  small  uneconomic  farms  within  a  soil  conservation  district,  de- 
serve careful  consideration  as  a  means  of  assisting  individual  farmers  to 
establish  a  grazing  type  of  farming.  Careful  planning  and  study  must 
accompany  such  projects.  Through  local  grazing  associations,  or  the 
soil  conservation  district  organizations,  farmers  adjoining  the  public  graz- 
ing areas  could  arrange  to  use  the  pastures  under  such  regulations  as  would 
be  necessary  to  protect  their  carrying  capacity.  Such  an  arrangement,  in 
effect,  would  increase  the  size  of  these  adjoining  farms  after  farming 
operations  had  been  adjusted. 

Public  grazing  areas  would  not,  of  course,  offer  a  panacea  for  decadent 
agricultural  communities  where  the  best  economic  use  of  the  land  appears 
to  be  for  grazing  purposes.  No  land  use  adjustment  problem  is  that 
simple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  utilization  of  low-grade  crop- 
land for  pastures  has  received  so  little  attention  from  researchers  that  per- 
haps it  is  time  some  thorough  laboratory  work  were  done.  Agronomists 
have  recognized  the  futility  of  the  attitude  "let  it  go  to  grass,"  and  have 
developed  some  answers  as  to  how  to  "make  it  go  to  grass."  Many  prob- 
lems confront  economists  in  determining  how  and  by  whom  the  costs  can 
be  paid. 
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Plants  Without  Soil 

GROWTH  of  plants  in  water  culture  in  recent  years  has  become  the 
subject  of  sensationalism  in  periodical  and  other  literature.  The 
scientists  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  method  have  had  litde 
or  no  responsibility,  however,  for  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  its 
commercial  possibilities.  Although  the  method  dates  back  many  years, 
growth  of  plants  in  nutrient  solutions  became  a  topic  of  general  comment 
in  this  country  only  after  Dr.  W.  F.  Gericke,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, suggested  it  held  possibilities  of  commercial  crop  production  and 
after  some  of  his  more  striking  results  were  given  widespread  publicity. 
Ever  since,  the  university,  Federal  agencies,  and  others  have  been  showered 
with  requests  for  information. 

"The  growth  of  plants  in  water  culture  for  commercial  purposes  does 
not  rest  on  any  recently  discovered  principle  of  plant  nutrition,"  asserts 
the  University  of  California  experiment  station  in  a  publication  issued  in 
response  to  this  interest. 

"It  involves,  rather,  the  application  of  a  new  large-scale  technique, 
developed  on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  of  plant  nutrition  gained  in 
previous  investigations  conducted  on  a  laboratory  scale.  The  fundamen- 
tal physiology  of  the  plant  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  grown  in  an  artificial 
nutrient  solution  or  in  a  soil.  In  either  case  suitable  temperatures  and 
illumination,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  of  essential  salts,  and  of 
oxygen  to  the  roots,  must  be  provided."  1  Such  a  solution  is  placed  in  a 
relatively  shallow  tank,  over  which  lies  a  screen  to  support  the  bedding 
or  mulch  that  holds  seeds  or  young  plants. 

As  to  results,  the  California  publication  emphasizes  that  reports  of 
huge  yields  of  plants  grown  in  water  culture  may  be  based  on  erroneous 
deductions.  "It  is  of  doubtful  validity  to  make  predictions,"  it  says, 
"concerning  yields  in  large-scale  commercial  production,  based  on  yields 
in  small-scale  experiments  under  laboratory  control.  In  any  event,  there 
is  little  profit  in  comparing  an  average  yield  from  unstaked  tomato  plants 
grown  in  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  for  a  full  year  .  .  .  The  equip- 
ment for  an  acre  of  water-culture  plants  would  be  very  cosdy,  and  technical 
supervision  of  the  cultures  and  labor  of  staking  vines  would  necessitate 
large  expenditures." 

Balancing  the  Scales  on  Water  Culture 

A  number  of  commercial  ventures  in  the  field  are  now  under  way, 
the  successors,  some  of  them,  to  previous  failures.  Santa  Fe  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  diners  are  partially  served  from  such  gardens,  and  enter- 
prises of  various  types  are  in  course  of  development,  mostly  on  the  Pacific 
coast.    A  half  dozen  or  more  colleges  are  now  conducting  water-culture 

1  "Growing  Plants  Without  Soil  by  the  Water-Culture  Method."    D.  R.  Hoagland 

and  D.  I.  Arnon,  University  of  California. 
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work  of  one  kind  or  another,  among  them  Purdue  University,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Rutgers  University. 

A  recent  interesting  project  has  been  the  installation  on  Wake  Island 
by  Pan-American  Airways,  Inc.,  of  equipment  for  the  growth  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  water  culture.  The  experiment  was  started  about  the  first 
of  this  year,  under  supervision  of  Lamory  Laumeister,  a  student  of  agro- 
biology at  the  University  of  California.  Tendency  of  his  plants  to  grow 
too  much  to  stalk  and  too  little  to  leaf,  Laumeister  has  traced,  according 
to  the  airways  company,  to  the  great  light  intensity  of  the  latitude  of  Wake 
Island.  Numerous  other  difficulties  have  cropped  up  in  conduct  of  the 
work,  but  the  company  regards  the  experiment  as  sufficiently  successful 
to  justify  increasing  from  120  to  1,200  square  feet  the  size  of  the  garden. 
Vegetables  grown  thus  far  with  the  Wake  Island  equipment  include 
lettuce,  beans,  carrots,  squash,  corn,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes.  Melons, 
pineapples,  and  papayas  are  now  growing. 

Areas  of  Special  Application 

Significance  attaches  to  the  Wake  Island  experiment  because  the  island, 
lacking  water  and  plant-sustaining  soil,  will  support  naturally  nothing  but 
pickle-weed  grass  and  scrub  brush.  Hence,  its  expense  may  be  justified 
by  its  value,  in  the  light  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  probable  course  of  water-culture 
development,  so  far  as  it  may  be  predicted  now.  While  large-scale  com- 
mercial production  seems  remote,  it  may  be  of  value  in  such  special 
instances  as  this.  Periodic  flooding  of  2  acres  of  sand  a  mile  above  sea 
level  with  a  nutrient  solution  has  been  reported  in  Caspar,  Wyo.,  experi- 
ments, where  it  was  said  numerous  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  varieties 
have  been  grown  in  a  season  of  less  than  120  days.2  An  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  a  popular  periodical  asserts  that  "Doctor  Gericke  visualizes 
the  great  future  of  hydroponic  farming  in  the  desert  areas  of  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  California  .  .  .  The  intense  light,  the  hot  climate, 
freedom  from  pests  and  disease,  make  the  desert  regions  a  natural,"  he 
says,  "for  hydroponic  growing."  3 

This,  most  experts  agree,  however,  is  looking  farther  into  the  future 
than  progress  in  water-culture  growth  at  present  justifies.  While  the 
method  may  have  possibilities  of  practical  application  under  some  condi- 
tions and  with  proper  supervision,  it  clearly  is  not  as  yet  to  be  regarded 
as  a  method  that  should  be  employed  by  inexperienced  individuals  with 
the  expectation  that  it  will  solve  their  food  supply  problems. 

Since  this  is  true,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  method  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  appreciable  significance  as  regards  early  changes  in  use  of 
land  for  agriculture,  and  therefore  for  the  land  use  planner. 

2  "Soilless  Farming."    V.  G.  Frost.    The  Farm  Journal.    November  1938. 
*"You  Can  Try  It  Yourself."    Vran\  J.  Taylor.    The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Philadelphia,  Venn.,  August  20,  1938. 
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Governmental  Tax  Immunity 
I.  The  Problem 

by  HUGO  C.  SCHWARTZ 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  dealing  with  the  wor\  of  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  committee  that  is  now  considering 
the  problem  of  Federal  contribution  to  local  government  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  The  second  article  will  deal  with  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

NOT  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  the  doctrine  of  immunity  from 
taxation  of  Federal  and  State  governmental  agencies  began  with  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  early  in  our  history.  The  decision  was 
written  by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in  1819  in  the  famous  case  of 
McCulloch  v.  Maryland. 

In  this  case  the  Court  invalidated  a  Maryland  law  imposing  a  discrim- 
inatory tax  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  States  were  generally 
opposed  to  the  Bank  and  most  of  them  passed  laws  interfering  with  its 
operation,  or  forbidding  establishment  of  branches  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions. The  Maryland  law  was  reviewed  by  the  Court.  Daniel  Webster 
was  among  those  who  plead  the  case  for  the  Bank,  and  the  cogency  of  his 
arguments  presumably  had  great  weight  with  the  Court.  He  insisted 
that  the  Bank  could  be  destroyed  if  the  State  were  empowered  to  levy  any 
tax  upon  it.1 

John  Marshall,  in  the  course  of  the  decision  and  in  approval  of  Web- 
ster's reasoning,  made  the  oft-quoted  statement  that  "the  power  to  tax 
involves  the  power  to  destroy."  This,  the  Court  said,  our  Constitution 
would  not  permit,  the  tax  was  declared  invalid,  and  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
governmental immunity  from  taxation  was  thus  established. 

The  doctrine  has  been  developed  in  a  long  line  of  decisions  by  the  Court 
since  that  time.  These,  however,  have  not  clarified  by  any  means  all  of 
the  issues  involved.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  well  established  that  fed- 
erally owned  property,  about  a  small  portion  of  which  this  article  is  con- 
cerned, is  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  States.    This  is  true  at  least  of  such 


1  Taxation  of  Government  Bondholders  and  Employees — The  Immunity  Rule  and 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment.  Department  of  Justice,  1938,  p.  13.  See  this  study  for  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  legal  aspects  of  tax  exemption  of  governmental  instru- 
mentalities. 
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property  which  the  Congress  has  not  consented  should  be  taxed.  Thus 
far,  Congress  has  consented  to  taxation  only  in  the  case  of  certain  lending 
agencies  of  a  quasi-governmental  nature. 

Land  Programs  and  the  Public  Purse 

Perhaps  no  other  single  feature  of  the  Federal  land  utilization  program 
has  been  so  frequendy  the  subject  of  disapproving  comment  on  the  part 
of  officials  of  local  governments  and  of  affected  property  taxpayers.  When 
one  reflects  that  the  principal  source  of  income  to  the  local  governments 
is  from  the  yield  of  the  property  tax,  the  reason  for  their  censure  is 
apparent. 

The  problem  of  the  local  governments  in  this  regard  has  become  an 
object  of  concern  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  which  now  administers  the  land-utilization  program,  and  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Biological  Survey,  administer  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  federally  owned  lands,  all  exempt  from  local  taxation.  In 
recognition  of  the  need  for  study  of  the  problem,  the  Office  of  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Coordinator  has  recently  appointed  a  committee,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  several  agencies  within  the  Department,  to  examine 
the  situation  and  to  make  recommendations  regarding  legislation  that 
might  be  proposed  to  the  Congress  for  amendment  of  existing  laws  re- 
garding compensation  to  local  governments  for  loss  of  taxes  through 
Federal  ownership  of  land. 

In  considering  the  problem  in  this  article,  it  is  assumed  at  the  outset 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  have  the  same  obligation  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  of  local  governments  as  do  other  owners  of  land 
in  any  community.  The  ownership  and  administration  of  land  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  pursuit  of  a  national  policy,  established  by  the 
people  of  the  Nation  through  their  representatives,  the  Congress.  Under 
our  Constitution  the  right  of  Congress  to  prosecute  such  a  policy  could 
not  be  conditioned  by  any  obligation  such  as  being  subject  to  local  taxa- 
tion. However,  the  Congress  might  contribute  to  the  support  of  local 
government,  or  even  permit  federally  owned  property  to  be  taxed,  if  it 
saw  fit  to  do  so. 

The  claims  of  the  local  governments  should,  therefore,  be  appraised  in 
terms  of  the  conditions  surrounding  Federal  ownership  of  any  particular 
land.  That  is,  a  rate  of  contribution  might  be  established  (once  the 
policy  is  established  that  any  payment  is  to  be  made)  by  weighing  consid- 
erations of  national  policy,  together  with  the  benefits  and  losses  which 
local  governments  experience  as  a  result  of  Federal  ownership. 

Long-Range  Programs  Vs.  Immediate  Needs 

The  land-utilization  program,  for  example,  is  designed  to  promote  land 
conservation  and  more  scientific  use  of  the  land  resources  of  the  Nation. 
In  part,  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  helping  the  States  and  individuals  in 
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planning  for  these  ends.  Aid  in  promoting  the  conservation  goal  also  is 
given  through  Federal  purchase  of  lands  unsuitable  for  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, but  on  which  such  farming  is  being  attempted.  Lands  so  purchased 
are  then  administered  by  some  public  agency  and  devoted  to  their  best  use, 
usually  grazing,  forestry,  or  recreation. 

The  many  benefits  of  such  a  program  are  obvious.  The  Nation  is  well 
served  when  its  Government  acts  to  preserve  its  resources  and  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  its  agriculture.  In  accomplishing  these  ends  the  Govern- 
ment is  performing  an  acknowledged  proper  function.  More  specifically, 
residents  of  the  areas  in  which  the  land-buying  program  is  carried  on 
benefit  in  many  ways. 

In  developing  such  land,  men  are  given  employment  with  wages  from 
the  national  purse,  purchasing  power  in  the  community  is  increased, 
relief  rolls  are  decreased.  Public  improvements  of  benefit  to  the  local 
community  are  made  without  the  use  of  property-tax  revenues.  By  giving 
residents  of  lands  which  are  poorly  suited  to  agriculture  an  opportunity 
to  settle  elsewhere  and,  thus,  depopulating  areas  of  scattered  settlement 
where  the  costs  of  government  are  high,  it  often  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  local  governmental  services.  Aid  also  may  be  provided  by  helping 
in  such  reorganization  of  local  government  as  may  be  desired,  once  a 
realistic  estimation  of  the  community's  resources  is  accepted. 

But,  unless  these  advantages  result  in  actual  monetary  compensation  for 
tax  losses,  the  immediate  financial  difficulties  of  the  local  governments  may 
be  aggravated  by  a  Federal  land-buying  program.  The  acuteness  of  the 
problem  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  financial  weakness,  arising  out  of 
unwise  land  use,  is  characteristic  of  those  areas  in  which  the  land-utiliza- 
tion program  is  being  developed.  In  these  communities  tax  delinquency 
is  relatively  great,  debt  is  apt  to  be  burdensome,  and  deficit  financing  is 
often  the  rule.  In  such  localities  comparatively  slight  tax  losses  may 
induce  default,  if,  indeed,  default  has  not  already  occurred. 

Congress  Recognizes  the  Problem 

Even  in  situations  where  local  finances  are  in  good  order,  but  where 
substantial  portions  of  the  land  in  any  such  taxing  unit  are  purchased  and 
costs  are  not  proportionately  reduced,  financial  difficulties  may  result. 
Data  assembled  regarding  land-utilization  projects  show  that  very  large 
reductions  have  been  made  in  the  tax  base  of  many  of  the  local  govern- 
ments in  which  land  is  purchased.  For  example,  in  a  study  involving  a 
group  of  85  school  districts,  wherein  the  purchase  program  has  been  car- 
ried on,  31  suffered  a  reduction  of  more  than  50  percent  in  taxable 
valuation. 

Of  course,  tax  delinquency  usually  is  comparatively  high  on  the  valua- 
tion representing  land  purchased  by  the  Government.    However,  most 
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such  lands  are  no  more  than  40-percent  delinquent  in  tax  payments  and, 
for  some  portions,  the  rate  of  delinquency  is  even  lower.  Data  covering 
periods  of  from  3  to  9  years  show  tax  delinquency  on  certain  of  the  lands 
optioned  for  purchase  in  North  Dakota,  averaging  43  percent  of  the  taxes 
levied  on  these  lands,  33  percent  in  South  Dakota,  20  percent  in  Nebraska, 
and  29  percent  in  Montana.  A  district  losing  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
annual  property-tax  revenues  by  reason  of  Federal  purchase  of  land,  with- 
out a  corresponding  decrease  in  costs,  must  find  some  method  of  immedi- 
ately replacing  ordinary  receipts,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  supply  public  services 
to  its  residents. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  a  responsibility  in  this  regard  and  has 
adopted  legislation  now  in  effect  providing  compensation  for  property  tax 
losses.  In  behalf  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  pay 
25  percent  of  gross  receipts  from  national  forests  to  the  States  for  the 
benefit  of  schools  and  roads.  In  addition,  10  percent  may  be  spent  in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  improvements  within  the  forests.  The  Treasury 
also  pays  25  percent  of  gross  receipts  from  the  wildlife  refuges  of  the 
Biological  Survey  to  the  counties  for  benefit  of  roads  and  schools.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  pay  to  the  counties  25  percent  of 
the  net  revenues  from  land  utilization  projects  for  local  schools  and  roads. 
An  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  construes  the  term  "net  revenues" 
to  be  virtually  gross  receipts,  so  that  the  law  with  respect  to  land  utilization 
property  authorizes  much  the  same  rate  of  payment  as  in  the  case  of  forest 
lands  and  wildlife  refuges. 

The  Task  of  the  Department9 s  Committee 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  payments,  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  for  the  cost  of  public  services  rendered  resetdement  projects; 
the  Public  Works  Administration  has  a  similar  authorization  with  regard 
to  housing  projects;  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  is  permitted  to 
make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes;  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  permits  payment 
of  50  percent  of  the  gross  revenues  from  grazing  districts  to  the  States; 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Federal  Power  Act  provide  for 
certain  compensation  to  the  States;  school  tuition  may  be  paid  for  Indians 
resident  on  Government-owned  land;  and  the  Congress  has  permitted  such 
lending  agencies  as  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal 
land  banks,  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
real  estate  owned  by  them. 

Thus  the  Congress  has  adopted  many  different  methods  of  contributing 
to  the  support  of  local  government,  in  consideration  of  the  loss  of  property 
taxes  by  reason  of  Federal-tax  exemption.  Each  was  adopted  in  the  light 
of  conditions  met  by  the  various  agencies  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the 
laws  providing  compensation.    With  respect  to  all  conservation  lands  of 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture,  contributions  are  much  the  same;  that  is, 
they  amount  substantially  to  25  percent  of  gross  receipts.2 

However,  to  compute  payments  as  a  percentage  of  receipts  is  a  primary 
defect,  when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  governments. 
Any  correlation  that  might  exist  between  the  yield  of  revenues  from  con- 
servation lands  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  financial  needs  of  the 
local  governments  in  which  these  are  located  would  be  fortuitous.  In 
fact,  during  the  course  of  an  active  land-utilization  program,  the  costs  of 
local  government  are  apt  to  be  greatest  at  the  time  of  least  revenue  to  the 
Government  from  its  conservation  lands.  This  is  true  immediately  after 
Federal  purchase,  when  the  land  is  being  developed  for  use  and  when  the 
costs  of  local  government  continue  because  of  existing  debt  and  because 
population  in  the  area  may  not  have  been  reduced  so  as  to  permit  the  end 
of  costly  public  services. 

It  is  this  failure  of  existing  legislation  to  meet  consistently  the  needs  of 
local  governments  which  has  resulted  in  agitation  among  them  for  more 
equitable  compensation  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  property-tax 
losses  they  experience,  and  it  is  to  this  problem  that  the  Department's  com- 
mittee has  addressed  itself. 

Contributors  to  This  Issue 

M.  L.  Wilson  is  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  .  .  . 
Bushrod  W.  Allin  is  special  representative  of  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Co- 
ordination ...  V.  Webster  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  land  economics 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  .  .  .  Ira  N.  Gabrielson  is 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  ...  J.  Franklin  Bonner,  of 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  is  Director  of  the  Division  of  Regional  Planning  of 
the  county  .  .  .  Homer  M.  Wells  is  a  member  of  the  water  utilization 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  .  .  .  Gladwin  E.  Young  is 
acting  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  .  .  .  And  Hugo  C.  Schwartz  is  a  member  of  the  land 
economics  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


2  No  payment  is  authorized  for  lands  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
exclusive  of  lands  purchased  under  the  land-utilization  program,  or  under  the  Water 
Facilities  Act.    However,  the  total  acreage  so  administered  is  very  small. 
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^  WHY  not  more  community  forests?  asks  Nelson  C.  Brown,  writer  on 
conservation  topics  .  .  .  Cities,  towns,  and  counties  should  own  at 
least  10,000  such  forests,  with  a  total  area  of  20,000,000  to  30,000,000  acres, 
he  says  .  .  .  There  are  1,500  community  forests  in  the  Nation  now,  with 
an  area  of  about  3,000,000  acres  .  .  .  And  speaking  of  trees,  Kansas 
formers  hung  up  a  new  record  in  tree  planting  in  1938  .  .  .  They  planted 
more  than  1,000,000  trees  on  Soil  Conservation  Service  erosion-control 
demonstration  areas  .  .  .  But  farmers  in  the  mountain  counties  of  western 
North  Carolina  plan  to  top  this  record  in  the  new  year  .  .  .  They're  going 
to  plant  between  2,000,000  and  4,000,000  trees  on  badly  eroded  land. 

^  DEMANDS  for  Federal  legislation  against  stream  pollution  are  being 
renewed  .  .  .  Chairman  Robertson,  of  the  House  committee  studying 
wildlife  conservation,  has  reported  to  Congress  his  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  a  measure  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  so-called  Vinson 
stream  pollution  bill,  passed  by  the  last  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

^  THOSE  who  want  copies  of  the  final  report  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Tenancy 
Committee  can  get  them  now  by  writing  the  Iowa  State  Planning 
Board,  Des  Moines  .  .  .  To  coordinate  the  work  of  groups  studying  mi- 
gration problems,  a  council  on  interstate  migration  has  just  been  organized 
by  the  National  Social  Work  Council's  committee  on  care  of  transient  and 
homeless  .  .  .  Legislation  for  roadside  improvement  was  the  central  topic 
of  a  joint  conference  held  in  New  York  recently  by  the  National  Roadside 
Council,  the  conservation  committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  and 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

^  WHEN  farmers  in  the  Virden  district  of  New  Mexico  wanted  irriga- 
tion water,  the  State  defied  a  Federal  court  order  and  opened  the  head- 
gates  of  the  Gila  River  irrigation  ditches  at  Virden  .  .  .  An  Arizona  Fed- 
eral district  court  had  ordered  irrigation  in  the  district  restricted  .  .  . 
Over  in  California,  it  seems,  one  irrigation  problem,  at  least,  is  nearing 
solution  ...  A  meter  to  measure  the  amount  of  irrigation  water  being 
delivered  to  any  particular  field  has  been  developed  by  C.  N.  Johnston 
and  E.  Christiansen  .  .  .  The  meter  is  easy  to  transport  and  to  attach  to 
pipe  lines. 
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^  RECENT  transfers  of  land-use  projects  to  Federal  agencies  include 
those  of  the  Magazine  Mountain  project  in  Arkansas  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice; the  Maine  rural  life  project  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and 
the  former  Coalins  Forest  project  (new  name:  Kentucky  Woodlands  Wild- 
life Refuge)  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  .  .  .  The  Georgia  Coastal 
Flatwoods  project  also  has  been  transferred  to  the  State  of  Georgia  under 
a  50-year  lease  .  .  .  The  Pensacola,  Fla.,  project  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Florida  Board  of  Forestry  for  management  .  .  .  The  University  of  Florida 
has  assumed  management  of  2,049  acres  of  the  Welaka  project,  with  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  taking  charge  of  426  acres  ...  A  991-acre  slice  of 
the  Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  project  also  was  transferred  to  the  Forest  Service 
in  November. 

^  Conversion  of  land  subject  to  recurrent  floods  to  forest  use  and  their 
zoning  for  ultimate  incorporation  into  managed  forests  are  advocated 
by  Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones,  geneticist  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 
.  .  .  Much  of  such  land  is  suitable  for  tree  production,  which  would  be 
more  efficient  use  than  for  farmland,  he  believes.  .  .  .  Dr.  Jones  stresses 
the  heavy  cost  of  flood  prevention  that  will  be  required  to  keep  such  land 
in  farms. 

^  TURKEY  cooperatives  lead  the  field  in  adopting  the  Department's 
standards  and  grades  for  dressed  turkeys  .  .  .  Handling  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  total  crop,  turkey  cooperatives  have  pioneered  in  use  of 
strict  grading  practices  .  .  .  Catde  producers  in  1937  had  a  cash  income  of 
$1,217,000,000,  their  best  in  8  years. 

^  FARMERS  are  lowering  their  mortgage  debts  .  .  .  The  B.  A.  E.  esti- 
mates the  debt  at  $7,082,156,000  on  January  1,  1938,  compared  with 
$7,254,821,000  a  year  earlier  ...  A  further  decrease  is  noted  for  the  first 
half  of  1938,  continuing  the  9-year  trend  .  .  .  Although  foreclosures  have 
continued  to  be  a  factor  in  the  decline,  the  improved  income  of  farmers 
since  1933  has  permitted  substantial  reductions  through  normal  debt 
payments. 

^  Almost  one-seventeenth  of  Texas'  area,  or  about  10,000,000  acres,  is 
included  in  community  and  county-wide  game  management  asso- 
ciations, although  the  Texas  Extension  Service's  game  management  pro- 
gram is  less  than  2  years  old.  ...  So  says  the  Texas  Weekly.  .  .  . 
Farmers  joining  the  groups  have  agreed  to  provide  adequate  feed  and 
cover  for  game  and  to  protect  the  supply  for  restocking. 
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Readjustments  of  Agricultural  Tenure  in  Ireland.  Elizabeth  R. 
Hoofer.  $4.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Chapel  Hill. 
1938. 

Less  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  97  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
Ireland  were  tenants.  Today  Ireland  is  a  land  of  home  owners;  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  is  operated  by  tenants. 

In  the  early  days  when  the  farm  home  ownership  program  was  inaugu- 
rated, the  Irish  tenants  wrere  poverty  stricken,  uneducated,  poorly  housed, 
ill  clothed,  and  undernourished.  The  land  was  being  rapidly  depleted. 
Rural  social  institutions  were  poorly  developed,  if  present  at  all.  Van- 
dalism and  bloodshed  were  condoned,  and  even  praised  if  a  foreign  land- 
lord or  his  agent  was  the  victim.  Many  of  the  "vested  interests"  said 
that  nothing  could  be  done  to  correct  the  situation — that  the  common  Irish 
were  naturally  that  way,  that  they  were  a  happy,  carefree  lot  with  no 
thought  of  the  morrow.  A  few  of  the  leaders  realized  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  In  explaining  the  contemporary  attitude  of  the  Irish  tenants 
and  indicating  its  cause,  John  Stuart  Mill  said,  "What  race  would  not  be 
indolent  and  insouciant  when  things  are  so  arranged  that  they  derive  no 
advantage  from  forethought  or  exertion?"  Today  the  sons  of  the  former 
Irish  tenants  are  thrifty,  peace-loving  home  owners.  They  possess  those 
other  cardinal  virtues  that  were  supposedly  not  a  part  of  their  heritage, 
and  their  economic,  social,  and  educational  status  is  markedly  improved. 
The  new  situation  was  brought  about  by  positive  action  programs,  financed 
by  the  Government  and  executed  by  governmental  agencies,  designed  to 
readjust  the  outstanding  shortcomings  of  the  land-tenure  system.  These 
programs  proved  highly  successful,  even  though  the  Irish  farmer  was  tra- 
ditionally a  tenant  with  little  or  no  desire  to  own  the  land  that  he  operated. 

A  few  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  home-ownership  program 
the  Census  of  Agriculture  of  1880  for  the  United  States  revealed  that  more 
than  25  percent  of  our  farmers  were  tenants.  This  information  revealed 
a  situation  that  had  developed  unobserved.  It  was  shocking  that  the 
American  ideal  of  the  family-sized  farm  operated  by  its  owner  was  no 
longer  within  the  reach  of  a  large  segment  of  our  farmers.  During  the 
following  two  decades  the  ugly  farm  tenancy  monster  that  had  raised  its 
head  was  discussed  in  some  circles,  but  the  discussions  were  largely  ab- 
stract and  unproductive.  Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  began  to  attack  the  problem  largely  from  the 
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standpoint  of  improving  the  tenancy  system  through  the  educational 
process.  Later,  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  instituted  the  same  type 
of  programs.  It  was  not  until  recendy,  however,  that  much  attention  was 
given  to  eliminating  farm  tenancy. 

This  latter  approach  culminated  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  Con- 
gress known  as  the  "Farm  Tenancy  Homes  Act  of  1935"  on  February  11, 
1935,  by  Senator  Bankhead,  and  the  final  enactment  in  July  1937  of  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inaugurate  a  system  of 
long-term  mortgage  loans  to  aid  farm  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  laborers 
to  become  farm  owners.  In  the  congressional  hearings  on  the  tenancy 
bill  and  in  public  discussions  of  the  problem,  the  Irish  land  tenure  reform 
program  was  referred  to  time  and  again.  It  was  thought  that  the  experi- 
ence of  Ireland  would  throw  light  on  the  planning  and  perfecting  of  our 
farm  home  ownership  program.  It  was  to  supply  this  information  and 
related  facts  that  this  book  was  written. 

The  book  is  divided  into  10  chapters.  The  first  and  second  chapters 
describe  the  historical  background  of  the  tenure  situation  and  indicate 
briefly  the  early  program  designed  to  improve  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  The  next  four  chapters  are  given  over  to  a  more  or  less 
detailed  description  of  the  farm  home  ownership  program.  The  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  chapters  present  information  regarding  the  programs 
developed  for  the  congested  districts,  landless  men,  and  rural  laborers. 
The  final  chapter  attempts  to  show  briefly  how  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  Irish  land  tenure  reform  programs  will  prove  of  value  in  answering 
pertinent  questions  that  will  arise  as  we  continue  to  develop  our  tenure 
reform  programs. 

Transformation  of  tenants  into  owners  perhaps  naturally  involved  the 
largest  of  the  programs.  Between  1869  and  1935,  546,660  farms,  covering 
17,354,109  acres,  were  purchased.  The  amount  of  money  loaned  to  pur- 
chasers was  almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  and  represented  more 
than  98  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  holdings.  The  ownership 
program  was  started  in  a  modest  way,  largely  as  an  experiment,  and  ex- 
panded and  adjusted  as  experience  dictated,  until  virtually  all  tenant 
farmers  in  Ireland  were  included. 

Miss  Hooker  has  given  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  development  of  the 
program  by  four  periods,  her  divisions  corresponding  to  the  type  and  in- 
tensity of  the  program.  The  first  stage  was  a  period  of  experimentation 
during  which  general  plans  for  procedure  were  evolved.  The  second 
period  was  one  of  rapid  expansion  of  appropriations  in  order  to  reach  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  tenant  farmers.  The  success  of  the  program 
became  so  widely  recognized  and  its  extension  so  universally  demanded 
that  the  third  period  was  one  of  general  land  purchase,  an  endeavor  being 
made  to  transform  all  tenants  into  owners  so  far  as  both  tenants  and  land- 
lords would  cooperate  willingly.  The  fourth  and  final  period  found  the 
idea  of  occupying  ownership  so  thoroughly  accepted  that  all  the  land 
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required  to  make  the  system  universal  was  automatically  transferred  to 
the  public  agencies  handling  the  program  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
the  landlord. 

The  farm  home  ownership  program,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  pressing  land  tenure  problems  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland.  Scattered 
through  the  whole  western  third  of  the  country  conditions  similar  to  those 
existing  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Highlands  and  the  cut-over  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes  were  prevalent.  A  special  program  was  developed  to 
relieve  the  acute  problems  in  these  districts.  In  other  parts  of  Ireland 
there  were  landless  men  who  desired  to  farm,  and  farm  laborers  whose 
wages  were  at  the  bare  subsistence  level.  Appropriate  public  agencies 
were  established  to  eliminate  the  antisocial  aspects  of  these  situations. 

Although  sufficient  information  was  not  at  hand  and  sufficient  time  has 
not  elapsed  for  final  evaluations  of  the  various  programs,  the  author  indi- 
cated tentative  conclusions  regarding  numerous  queries  that  are  of  interest 
to  the  American  reader.  The  book  contains  much  information  that  is 
essential  to  agricultural  leaders  in  this  country  who  would  develop,  guide, 
and  adjust  our  endeavors  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  underprivileged  farm 
population.  It  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  addition  to  the  libraries  of 
those  who  would  be  well-informed  on  such  problems  and  who  need  such 
information  close  at  hand.  Although  printed  in  a  limited  edition  of  750 
copies,  it  will  serve  an  evident  need.  From  an  American  point  of  view, 
it  is  clearly  the  outstanding  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
program  of  land-tenure  reform. — Marshall  Harris. 

An  Inquiry  Into  the  Principles  of  the  Good  Society.    Walter  Lipp- 
mann.   Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  Mass.    pp.  402. 

The  "good  society"  is  a  social  and  economic  order  which  is  governed 
by  the  principles  of  Lippmann  liberalism,  of  which  Mr.  Lippmann  pro- 
claims Adam  Smith  to  be  the  progenitor.  Since  the  land-use  planner 
must,  of  necessity,  be  interested  in  political  forms,  the  book  carries  a  gen- 
eral interest  for  the  worker  in  agricultural  economics.  The  "good  society" 
exists  and  can  exist  only  in  an  "exchange  economy"  where  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction is  characterized  by  the  "division  of  labor,"  refined,  assured,  and 
regulated  by  the  free  forces  of  the  open  market.  Its  existence  is  menaced  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  "collectivist"  heretics  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  sinners 
of  "latter-day  liberalism"  {laissez  faire).  Collectivism,  Mr.  Lippmann 
believes,  is  inherently  incompatible  wTith  free  political  institutions  or 
representative  government,  militaristic  and  inefficient. 

Having  to  his  satisfaction  demolished  the  "collectivists,"  Mr.  Lippmann 
turns  his  attention  to  exposing  the  theoretical  and  material  mistakes  of 
the  nineteenth  century  "latter-day  liberals"  (including  our  Supreme  Court 
from  1870  onwards),  generally  known  nowadays  as  conservatives.  He 
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argues  that  theirs  has  been  a  perversion  of  bona  fide  liberal  (that  is  clas- 
sical") economic  theory.  Adam  Smith's  discovery  that  the  wealth  of 
nations  proceeds  from  the  division  of  labor  in  widening  and  therefore 
freer  markets"  is  not  synonymous  with  laissez  faire.  That  the  two  were 
ever  confused  was  a  grievous  error.  The  "latter-day  liberals  (in  com- 
pany  with  Karl  Marx)  went  awry  in  "identifying  the  existing  laws  of 
property  with  the  new  mode  of  production,"  in  conceiving  that  the  status 
quo  was  a  liberal  society  completely  achieved."  "Liberal"  thinkers  got  up 
a  "dogmatic  blind  alley  in  which  their  doctrines  forbade  them  to  trust 
their  sympathies  or  entertain  the  notion  that  man's  lot  could  be  improved." 
Progressives  have  been,  naturally,  repelled  by  such  grisly  doctrine.  Most 
of  them,  unfortunately,  when  presented  with  a  choice  between  the  stand- 
patism  of  this  so-called  liberalism  and  the  hopeful  philosophy  of  collec- 
tivism, were  not  long  in  casting  their  lot  with  the  latter. 

There  is,  according  to  Mr.  Lippmann,  a  third  alternative  which  has  been 
neglected:  The  true  faith  liberalism  which  is  set  forth  in  this  essay.  In 
Mr.  Lippmann's  liberal  state  (the  "good  society"),  the  power  and  duty  of 
the  state  to  intervene  would  be  actively  recognized,  but  production  of 
goods  and  services  and  the  allocation  of  capital  and  labor  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  forces  of  the  open  market.  The  market  would  have  to  be 
an  "honest  and  free"  market;  and  the  state  would  take  every  step  necessary 
to  make  it  so.  Indeed,  the  true  function  of  the  liberal  state  would  be  to 
make  the  markets  free  and  honest — in  a  word,  to  insure  fair  competition. 
Fraud  would  be  stringently  prohibited,  and  business  promoters  strictly 
regulated.  Monopolies  which  exist  only  because  of  favorable  statutes 
would  be  dismantled;  holding  companies  would  be  closely  restricted;  and 
corporate  law  would  be  renovated  "so  as  to  prevent  business  from  becom- 
ing any  bigger  than  it  can  become  in  the  test  of  the  market."  Corpora- 
tions would  not  be  allowed  to  reinvest  their  excess  earnings  in  their  own 
business,  but  would  be  forced  into  the  market  for  any  new  capital  they 
needed.  Social  controls  would  be  instituted  in  order  to  "keep  the  real 
savings  and  the  real  investments  of  the  community  equal  to  each  other." 
Money  would  be  managed,  and  capital  made  more  mobile.  Measures 
would  be  instituted  to  equalize  bargaining  rights  of  various  economic 
groups  and  individuals  (for  example,  measures  to  avoid  what  Lippmann 
calls  "necessitous  bargaining,"  as  by  the  farmer  with  a  perishable  crop) 
Cooperatives  and  labor  organizations  would  be  fostered,  within  limits.  A 
redistribution  of  wealth  would  modify  the  excesses  of  poverty  and  riches. 
Tax  policies  would  force  hoarded  wealth  into  public  investments.  Un- 
earned incomes  would  be  heavily  taxed  or  confiscated.  Some  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  technological  improvements  would  be  segregated  by  the 
state  to  relieve  and  tide  over  the  victims  of  that  progress.  The  "people's 
patrimony"  and  the  "people's  estate"  would  be  conserved  and  developed. 
The  state  would  make  large  investments  in  eugenics,  education,  recrea- 
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tion,  conservation,  flood  control,  reclamation,  etc.,  and  would  even  be 
allowed  to  zone  rural  lands  (p.  213). 

This  recital  sounds  as  though  Mr.  Lippmann  might  himself  have  become 
tainted  with  "collectivist"  heresy.  Mr.  Lippmann,  however,  is  at  constant 
pains  to  remind  the  reader  that  free  competition — as  opposed  to  general 
"planning" — remains  the  keystone  of  the  Lippmann  arch.  As  the  "good 
society"  flowered,  public  functions  would  be  increasingly  carried  out  by 
subordinate  corporate  bodies,  which  themselves  would  form  a  part  of  the 
competitive  order.  The  state  would  assume  evermore  an  essentially  judi- 
cial role,  for  the  "legislative  function  is  only  a  more  generalized  form  of 
the  judicial."  The  "solution  of  social  problems"  would  be  sought  "by  the 
readjustment  of  private  rights,  rather  than  by  public  administration" 
(p.  282).  For  example — "If  the  people  wish  to  regulate  a  social  evil — let 
us  say,  excessive  drinking —  .  .  .  the  problem  of  social  control  is  to  devise 
means  by  which  the  sober  man  can  .  .  .  bring  the  drunkard  into  court 
and  .  .  .  obtain  reparation  if  the  accusation  can  be  proved"  (p.  291).  But 
Mr.  Lippmann  does  not  tell  us  how  the  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  ills  of  recurring  agricultural  overproduction  can  be  regulated 
by  lawsuits. 

The  busy  reader  of  this  Review  who  would  like  to  look  further  into 
"The  Principles  of  the  Good  Society,"  but  who  has  not  the  time  or  in- 
clination for  a  complete  perusal,  is  recommended  to  chapters  VI,  VII,  XI, 
and  XIII,  entitled,  respectively,  "Planning  in  Peace  for  an  Economy  of 
Abundance,"  "Gradual  Collectivism,"  "The  Agenda  of  Liberalism,"  and 
"The  Government  of  a  Liberal  State."  These  give  a  fairly  good  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Lippmann's  ideas  on  political  economy,  though  they  do  not 
include  certain  canny  observations  on  representative  government  in  chap- 
ter XII,  remarks  on  internationalism  in  chapter  XIV,  political  theory  in 
chapter  XV,  or  the  declaration  of  humanistic  faith  in  chapter  XVII,  which 
are  also  part  and  parcel  of  Lippmannism. — Herman  Walker,  Jr. 

Two  Decades  of  Farm  Debt 

FARM  mortgage  debt,  a  new  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  1  shows, 
increased  from  $3,320,470,000  in  1910  to  $7,857,700,000  at  the  beginning 
of  1930,  a  sum  which  had  reached  $9,469,000,000  in  1928.  Pointing  to 
the  importance  of  the  foreclosure  liquidation  during  the  period  from  1930 
to  1935,  a  17-percent  decrease  in  such  indebtedness  was  reported  during 
these  5  years  and  the  summary  estimates  that  by  January  1,  1937,  farm- 
mortgage  indebtedness  had  been  further  reduced  to  $7,254,821,000. 


1A  Graphic  Summary  of  Agricultural  Credit.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Misc.  Pub.  268.    September  1938. 
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Living  Standards  North  and  Southwest 

THE  average  value  of  family  living  in  850  open-country  Lake  States  fam- 
ilies— the  value  of  goods  and  services  consumed  per  family — was  $1,031 
in  1935,  a  joint  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics-Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration study  1  of  10  counties  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
has  found.  For  the  village  families  studied  the  value  was  $851.  Approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  of  the  rural  families 
was  purchased;  the  village  families,  on  the  other  hand,  purchased  more 
than  88  percent  of  all  goods  and  services  consumed. 

An  average  of  26  percent  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  in  rural 
areas,  it  was  found,  was  used  for  housing  and  maintenance,  compared 
with  28  percent  in  the  villages.  Food  represented  43  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  living  of  the  open-country  families,  60  percent  of  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  farms.  For  the  village  families  food  represented  36  percent, 
88  percent  of  which  was  purchased.  Village  families  spent  an  average  of 
$45  for  health,  births  and  deaths,  while  farm  families  spent  approximately 
$6  less  for  the  same  purposes.  The  open-country  families  spent  an  average 
of  $97  to  maintain  an  automobile,  the  village  families  $66. 

A  definite  relationship  was  found  between  the  size  of  the  farm  enterprise 
and  the  total  value  of  family  living.  During  1935,  44  percent  of  the  farm 
operators  had  supplementary  occupations,  principally  in  jobs  requiring 
unskilled  labor. 

While  levels  of  living  cannot  be  pictured  with  finality  in  dollars  and 
cents,  instructive  contrasts  may  be  found  in  another  study,  "Standards  of 
Living  in  an  Indian-Mexican  Village  and  on  a  Reclamation  Project."  2 

This  is  a  similar  report  in  the  same  series,  but  the  groups  studied  are  so 
different  from  those  embraced  in  the  Lake  States  report  as  to  afford  a 
revealing  opportunity  for  comparative  analysis. 

The  study  reveals  that  the  average  total  value  of  family  living  for  the  37 
Indian-Mexican  families  was  $347  and  for  the  65  Oregon-California  fam- 
ilies it  was  $2,843,  while  for  those  in  the  Great  Lakes  cut-over  area  the 
figures  reported  as  inadequate  are  $1,031  for  open-country  families  and 
$851  for  village  families. 


1  Social  Research  Report  XIII.  Loomis,  Lister,  and  Davidson.  B.  A.  E.  and  F  S  A 
September  1938.  *  ~: 

2  Social  Research  Report  XIV.  C.  P.  Loomis  and  O.  E.  Leonard.  B.  A.  E.  and 
b.  S.  A.    August  1938. 
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(v  For  your  attention 

.  M 

V'  "Getting  at  the  Bottom  of  Oklahoma's  Landlord-Tenant  Prob- 
lem." Extension  Service  Review.  9  (//)  162.  (U.  S.  D.  A.,  Wash., 
D.  C.)    November  1938. 

Conclusions  reached  by  3,500  Oklahoma  farm  landlords,  tenants,  farm  women,  bank- 
ers, businessmen,  and  tenancy  specialists  on  problems  relating  to  farm  tenancy,  dis- 
cussed by  them  at  the  first  State-wide  landlord-tenant  day  held  as  a  special  feature  of 
the  annual  Oklahoma  farmers  week. 

V  "Bibliography  on  Soil  Erosion  and  Soil  and  Water  Conservation." 
S.  H.  Gaines.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Misc.  Pub.  312.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Wash.,  D.  C,  60  cents.    October  1938. 

An  extensive  list  of  references  to  published  material  on  soil  erosion  and  soil  and 
water  conservation  is  offered  in  this  bibliography.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  provide 
authors,  subject-matter  specialists  and  students  with  a  medium  for  determining  what 
popular  and  scientific  material  has  been  written  by  others. 

V  "Agricultural  Planning  and  the  Agricultural  Economist/'  O.  V. 
Wells.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics.  XX  (4)  753.  American  Farm 
Economic  Association,  Menasha,  Wisconsin.    November  1938. 

Agricultural  planning,  the  author  says,  hinges  first  on  recognition  by  farmers  that  a 
particular  situation  needs  to  be  remedied,  or  a  particular  line  of  action  to  be  encouraged. 
The  second  step  is  recognition  of  farmers'  demands  by  editors,  agricultural  workers, 
State  and  national  officers  and  others  interested  in  the  agricultural  field.  The  third 
step  calls  for  discussion  of  the  problem  by  farmers  and  their  representatives  to  formu- 
late a  program  of  action.  The  cooperation  and  coordination  of  all  three  groups  of 
agricultural  economists — academicians,  reformers,  and  administrators — is  needed  in  the 
development  of  any  agricultural  program,  Mr.  Wells  concludes. 

\'  "New  Uses  for  County  Zoning:  The  Jefferson  County,  Wisconsin, 
Ordinance."  /.  M.  Albers.  Land  Resources  Department  of  Journal  of 
Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics.  XIV  (4)  460..  .337  E.  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III.    November  1938. 

Until  recently,  county  zoning  in  Wisconsin  was  confined  largely  to  the  northern 
cut-over  counties,  but  the  soundness  of  providing  some  plan  for  future  standards  in 
county  development  has  been  responsible  within  the  last  2/4  years  for  the  advance- 
ment of  county  planning  and  zoning  measures  in  several  southeastern  Wisconsin 
regions  of  high  agricultural  and  some  industrial  development.  Jefferson  County 
is  the  first  outside  of  Milwaukee  to  adopt  a  zoning  ordinance.  Among  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance,  as  discussed  here,  is  a  regulation  of  flood-plain  zoning, 
something  not  heretofore  found  in  Wisconsin  ordinances. 
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V  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  and  Agricultural  Zoning," 
National  Conference  on  Planning.   Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  June 

20-22,  I938. 

Traces  the  development  and  describes  the  problems  of  rural  zoning,  with  special 
emphasis  on  experience  in  Wisconsin. 

V  "Problems  and  Procedures  in  Rural  Zoning."  Virgil  Hurlburt, 
Pennsylvania  Planning  and  Zoning  111  (2)  6.  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

Activities  on  which  information  is  at  present  available  indicate  that  the  more 
dramatic  and  immediate  appeal  of  zoning  may  tend  to  obscure  the  need  for  pre- 
ceding zoning  with  careful  and  comprehensive  community  planning,  the  foreword 
suggests. 

V7  "The  People  and  the  Land."  Proceedings  of  the  Twentieth  American 
Country  Life  Conference,  Manhattan,  Kansas.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.    June  1938. 

Among  the  addresses  printed  in  full  are  Conservation  of  Human  Resources,  by 
Miss  G.  E.  Frysinger;  The  People  on  the  Land,  by  D wight  Sanderson;  The  Impor- 
tance of  Tenure  to  the  People  on  the  Land,  by  F.  D.  Farrcii;  and  The  Future  of  the 
Great  Plains,  by  W.  M.  Jardine. 

V  "Our  Land  Policy  Today."  L.  C.  Gray.  The  Cattleman  XXV  (2)  //. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.   July  1938. 

Our  land  policy  represents  "the  confluence  of  many  small  streams,  each  springing 
from  a  separate  source,  which  have  in  the  course  of  their  development  proceeded 
toward  an  inevitable  juncture  and  unification,"  the  author  asserts.  "They  have 
not  all  as  yet  been  joined  together,  but  they  have  for  the  most  part  come  in 
sight  of  each  other,  and  it  is  evident  to  the  realistic  observer  that  a  further  meeting 
of  waters  is  only  a  short  distance  ahead."  After  tracing  the  development  of  land 
policy,  the  article  points  out  the  present  emphasis  on  development  of  methods 
whereby  sound  use  of  private  as  well  as  public  lands  may  be  achieved,  and  on  the 
existence  of  a  public  interest  in  the  private  ownership  of  land. 

V  "The  Importance  of  Tenure  to  the  People  on  the  Land."  F.  D.  Far- 
rell.   Rural  America  XVI  (4)  7.   April  1938. 

Character  of  land  tenure  influences  land  use  and  in  turn  affects  profoundly  the 
rural  community's  social  and  economic  welfare.  With  this  premise,  the  article 
stresses  the  necessity  of  a  strong  sense  of  security,  a  sense  of  permanence,  and  a 
reverence  for  the  earth  as  basic  in  satisfactory  land  tenure  Terms  should  be  finan- 
cially practicable  for  occupants  of  the  land,  period  of  tenure  should  be  long,  and 
ultimate  ownership  by  the  occupants  should  be  possible. 

V/  "Constructive  Measures  Dealing  With  the  South's  Population 
Problems."  Carl  C.  Taylor.  Address  to  Southern  Sociological  Society, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  B.  A.  E.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
1938. 

The  author  suggests  four  general  types  of  adjustment:  Promotion  of  balanced 
farming  or  "live-at-home"  farming;  expansion  of  manufacturing  processes;  encourage- 
ment of  combined  farm  and  industrial  enterprises;  guided  relocation  of  surplus  popu- 
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lation  both  for  agriculture  and  industry.  Foreseeing  ultimate  resumption  of  popula- 
tion flow  to  industrial  centers,  he  points  out  that  unguided  migration  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  and  that  "increase  in  the  mechanization  and  commercialization  of  farm- 
ing will  multiply  the  problems  of  population  adjustment."  Adjustment  should 
mean  as  much  live-at-home  farming  as  practicable,  as  much  manufacturing  expan- 
sion as  the  South  itself  may  manage,  as  many  combined  farm  and  industrial  enter- 
prises as  natural  resources  and  technological  development  permit,  and  relocation  of 
as  much  of  the  population  as  careful  study  and  wise  planning  dictate. 

V  "Settler  Relocation:  A  Description  of  the  Minnesota  Plan."  A. 
D.  Wilson.  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics.  XIV  (4) 
402.    (337  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.)    November  1938. 

In  describing  results  of  the  Minnesota  relocation  project,  the  author  outlines  the 
adjustments  of  human  beings  and  of  land  developed  as  result  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's purchase  of  approximately  100,000  acres  of  submarginal  lands  in  two  con- 
servation areas  of  the  State.  Mr.  Wilson  believes  settler  relocation  is  feasible,  is  needed, 
and  can  be  accomplished  on  a  sound  basis.  He  also  feels  that,  with  a  practical  plan 
of  operation,  the  cooperation  of  settlers,  schools,  and  county  officials,  can  be  enlisted. 
The  author's  survey  indicates  that  no  person  or  legitimate  interest  has  been  injured  by 
the  relocation  project  and  that  taxing  units  have  benefited. 

V;  "Distress  Transfers  of  Farm  Real  Estate."  State  Summaries  of  Data 
from  Selected  Counties.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Septem- 
ber 1938. 

State  summaries  of  basic  data  from  selected  counties,  giving  the  total  volume  of 
farm  real  estate  acquired  by  various  types  of  buyers  through  distress  transfers  during 
the  15-year  period  following  1921,  for  40  States.  Data  for  shorter  periods  are 
presented  for  7  States. 

V  "Regionalism — A  Method  of  Planning."  Pennsylvania  Planning 
3  (5)  3.  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  928  Third  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.    September  1938. 

The  importance  of  regional  planning  of  activities  extends  from  the  local  community 
to  the  national  and  even  the  world  level,  according  to  this  paper.  Further  regional 
definition  of  a  local  unit  indicates  the  direction  of  planning  as  to  specific  interests  of 
the  community  in  common  with  other  communities. 

\!  "Soil  Defense  in  the  Northeast."  G.  K.  Rule.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  18 10.    Government  Printing  Office,  15  cents.  1938. 

Although  evidences  of  soil  losses  are  touched  upon,  this  discussion  deals  largely 
with  measures  of  soil  control  employed  on  farms  within  project  areas  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  on  farms  in  areas  where  C.  C.  C.  workers  have  been 
assigned  to  erosion  control  activities. 

V  "Federal  and  State  Organizations  Concerned  With  Land  Use  in 
Tennessee."  Bulletin  12.  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission, 
Nashville,  Tenn.    (50  cents.)  1938. 

The  second  annual  release  concerning  Federal  and  State  properties  in  Tennessee 
and  the  organizations  which  own  or  operate  them.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  a 
reference  source  to  assist  the  listed  agencies  in  cooperating  with  one  another  and 
in  coordinating  their  activities. 
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V  "Annual  Employment  Cycle  of  the  Farm  Labor  Household." 
Landis  and  Wakefield.  Washington  State  College  Rural  Sociology 
Series  in  Farm  Labor,  No.  2.    Pullman,  Washington.    July  1938. 

Examines  and  discusses  month-by-month  employment  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  Yakima  Valley,  Wash.,  and  the  wages  received  for  agricultural  and 
non-agricultural  labor.  Studies  indicate  the  employment  of  33,000  full-time  workers 
in  the  peak  of  the  hop  season  in  September  and  10,000  to  12,000  during  the  October 
apple  harvest,  with  many  peak  season  laborers  being  drawn  from  outside  areas. 

V  "Migratory  Farm  Labor  and  the  Hop  Industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast."  (  With  special  application  to  problems  of  the  Ya\ima  Valley, 
Washington.)  Reuss,  Landis  and  Wakefield.  Washington  State  Col- 
lege Bulletin  363.  (Rural  Soc.  Series  in  Farm  Labor  No.  3.)  Pullman, 
Washington.    August  1938. 

Hop  labor  alone  in  the  Yakima  Valley  is  the  theme,  with  particular  relation  to 
life  in  hop  camps,  obtaining  of  work,  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the 
workers,  and  with  suggestions  for  improvement  of  conditions. 

V  "Colorado  Farm  and  Ranch  Population  Changes  in  1937."  A.  F. 
Larson.  Colo.  Exp.  Station  mimeo.  release  9779-38.  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 
August  1938. 

The  high  mobility  of  an  important  section  of  Colorado's  farm  population  is 
demonstrated  in  this  survey.  Problems  of  adjustment  for  individuals  and  groups 
which  this  mobility  causes  are  discussed  and  the  importance  of  knowing  the  nature 
and  location  of  farm  population  changes  stressed. 

V"An  Introduction  to  American  Forestry."  5.  W.  Allen.  (U.  of 
Michigan.)  McGraw-Hill  Boo\  Co.,  American  Forestry  Series.  330 
W.42ndSt.,N.Y.C.  $3.50. 

A  general  text  for  beginning  classes,  this  offers  a  clear,  accurate,  and  readable  treat- 
ment of  forests  and  explains,  with  illustrations,  how  they  are  made  to  sustain  their 
services  to  mankind.    Recent  developments  and  examples  of  practice  are  emphasized. 

V  "Agrarian  Reorganization  in  the  South."  Calvin  B.  Hoover.  Jour- 
nal of  Farm  Economics.  XX  (2)  474-481.  The  American  Farm  Eco- 
nomic Association,  450  Ahnaip  Street,  Menasha,  Wis.   May  1938. 

The  chief  aim  of  agrarian  reorganization  in  the  South,  Mr.  Hoover  indicates,  is 
to  increase  the  relatively  low  standard  of  living  and  to  decrease  the  high  cost  of  tenancy. 
Two  principal  solutions  are  offered — collective  farms  and  small  owner-operated  farms. 
He  concludes  that  collective  farms  offer  no  real  solution,  while  a  program  to  encourage 
ownership  of  small  farms  offers  genuine  possibilities. 

\f  "Directory  of  Region,  County  and  Municipal  Planning  Organiza- 
tion."   Division  of  State  Planning,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1938. 

A  complete  directory  of  planning  organizations  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  March 
1,  1938,  with  a  supplement  on  zoning  for  cities,  villages,  and  towns. 
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\/  "Annual  Report  for  Year  Ending  December  1937,"  of  the  Land  Set- 
tlement Association,  Ltd.,  Broadway  Bldgs.,  Broadway,  Westminster 
S.  W.  1.,  England. 

Spurred  by  widespread  unemployment  in  England  in  1934,  the  Land  Settlement 
Association  initiated  a  program  of  settling  unemployed  men  on  the  land,  training 
them  for  various  types  of  agriculture,  and  providing  capital  and  supervision  until  the 
settlers  could  manage  for  themselves.  The  report  describes  progress  on  full-time 
settlements,  part-time  group  holdings,  and  cottage  homesteads. 

V  "Study  of  Rural  Housing."  Deane  G.  Carter.  Arkansas  Experiment 
Station.    Bulletin  364.    Fayetteville,  Ar\.    June  1938. 

Analyzes  a  study  of  more  than  200  farm  homes  in  67  Arkansas  counties,  which 
were  built  with  a  contribution  of  home  labor.  Average  annual  income  of  cases 
studied  was  $785,  the  median  being  $550;  cash  expenditure  for  housing  averaged 
$750,  with  a  median  of  $500.  About  70  percent  of  these  houses,  it  is  shown,  were 
built  without  plans  other  than  those  prepared  by  the  owner,  the  remaining  30  percent 
using  some  type  of  planning  service. 

V  "Recent  Progress  in  the  Enactment  of  Rural  Zoning  Enabling 
Legislation."  Herman  Walter,  Jr.  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility 
Economics.    XIV  (3)  333.    August  1938. 

In  1937  and  early  1938,  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  a  variegated  body  of 
legislation  added  moderately  to  the  rural  territory  subject  to  zoning,  the  more  material 
advances  being  made  in  the  East.  Evidence  is  presented  that  the  rural  zoning  idea  is 
becoming  more  diffused.  Substantial  progress  is  seen  in  the  idea  of  distinctly  rural 
zoning. 

V  "Texas  Farm  Tenure  Activities."  C.  Horace  Hamilton.  The  Jour- 
nal of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics.  Vol.  XIV,  No.  3.  August 
i938. 

The  need  for  significant  adjustments  in  present  farm  leasing  arrangements  is  stressed 
in  this  report  of  farm  tenure  improvement  activities  in  Texas.  It  also  indicates  present 
research  activities  and  proposed  lines  of  action  to  eliminate  principal  maladjustments. 


Surplus  of  Rural  Youth 

THERE  are  too  many  young  people  on  American  farms,  the  W.  P.  A. 
reports  .  .  .  Due  to  the  surplus,  young  persons  on  farms  now  cannot 
support  themselves  comfortably  in  agriculture  .  .  .  Between  1920  and 
1930  an  average  of  2,000,000  farm  youths  migrated  to  cities,  but  the  migra- 
tion rate  has  declined  sharply  since  1930  ...  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
1,000,000  will  migrate  to  ckies  between  1930  and  1940,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  more  than  1,000,000  still  on  the  farms. 
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Steel  Mules 

by  C.  HORACE  HAMILTON 

LET  me  say  at  the  very  beginning  that  the  social  effects  of  mechaniza- 
tion in  agriculture  should  not  be  considered  as  entirely  isolated  from 
other  technological  and  economic  trends.  Mechanization  of  agriculture 
is  rather  a  part,  a  very  important  part,  of  the  current  and  ever-changing 
order  of  things.  Its  significance  cannot  be  appreciated  without  an 
understanding  of  the  entire  social  and  economic  order;  nor  can  much  be 
done  about  it  without  doing  something  about  the  rest  of  the  world  at 
the  same  time.  As  one  writer  puts  it,  we  are  in  a  position  where  it  seems 
vve  cannot  continue  mechanization  without  great  social  cost,  nor  can  we 
stop  it  without  great  social  cost. 

Our  only  hope  lies  in  the  development  of  social  institutions  that  will 
control  the  machine  and  that  will  give  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  set  of  human 
values  just  as  satisfying  as  those  enjoyed  under  a  more  simple  agrarian 
organization.  This  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  task,  but  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. Whether  it  will  be  done  is  the  challenge  that  confronts  the 
younger  generation  of  agricultural  leadership. 
Suppose  we  look  now  at  the  factual  bases  for  these  assertions. 
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The  high  point  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  farm  tractors  and  other  { 
farm  equipment  in  the  United  States  was  reached  in  1937  when  the  1 
value  of  such  equipment  sold  by  manufacturers  for  use  in  the  Unite?  % 
States  amounted  to  $507,146,913.    This  figure  is  to  be  compared  witx*  - 
$409,090,155  in  1936;  $302,259,557  in  1935;  only  $90,000,000  in  1932; 
and  in  1929,  the  record  year  before  1937,  $458,000,000.    Farm  tractors 
alone  accounted  for  42  percent  of  the  farm  equipment  sales  of  1936  and  j 
1937.    In  1925,  the  sales  of  farm  tractors  accounted  for  only  27.2  percent 
of  all  such  sales.    During  the  3-year  period  i935~37>  farm  machinery 
manufacturers  sold  for  use  in  the  United  States  565,792  tractors.    In  1937 
alone,  more  tractors  were  sold  for  domestic  use  than  were  enumerated  on 
farms  in  1920.   There  were  1,527,989  tractors  on  the  farms  of  the  Nation, 
as  of  April  1, 1938 — less  than  three  times  as  many  as  were  sold  in  the  3-year 
period  preceding  1938. 

The  Conquering  Way  of  the  Rubber-Tired  Tractor 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  the  all-purpose,  rubber-tired  tractor  has 
characterized  and  dominated  recent  agricultural  mechanization  in  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  of  the  565,792  tractors  sold  for  domestic  use  j 
in  1935-37,  72.7  percent  were  of  the  all-purpose  type,  and  nearly  50 
percent  of  these  were  equipped  with  rubber  tires.  Mechanization  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  has  been,  of  course  most  spectacular; 
but  such  machines  as  potato-  and  beet-diggers  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Truck  crops  in  general,  however,  present  many  obstacles  to  mechanization.  I 

Although  wheat  production  has  been  highly  mechanized  for  some  time, 
there  has  been  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  mechanization  in  the  wheat 
states  during  the  past  few  years — most  surprising  when  the  effects  of  the  \t 
drought  and  depression  are  given  due  consideration.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  tractors  in  the  West  North  Central  States 
increased  from  318,160  in  1930  to  504,157  in  1938.  Even  in  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  the  number  of  farm  tractors  increased  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  during  the  last  8  years.  In  Nebraska,  the  increase 
amounted  to  61  percent;  and  in  Kansas,  to  39  percent. 

If  we  take  the  ratio  of  tractors  in  1938  to  the  number  of  farms  in  1935, 
as  a  measure  of  mechanization,  Illinois  ranks  in  first  place,  with  a  ratio 
of  59.7  percent.  Illinois  also  ranks  first,  not  only  in  the  total  number  of 
tractors  in  1938 — 138,192 — but  also  in  the  largest  number  of  tractors  added 
since  1930.  Other  States  showing  a  high  tractor  ratio,  in  order,  are: 
North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Cali- 
fornia, New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  The  significant  thing  about  these  10 
highly  mechanized  States  is  that  they  almost  span  the  entire  Nation  from 
New  Jersey  to  California.  In  these  States  are  found  approximately  45 
percent  of  all  the  tractors  in  the  United  States,  a  percentage  which  has 
declined  only  slightly  since  1925.  In  1920,  52.5  percent  of  all  the  Nation's 
tractors  were  in  these  10  States. 
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The  Old  and  New  South  Step  on  the  Accelerator 

P Although  the  greatest  degree  of  mechanization  is  found  in  the  North 
Jentral  States,  we  must  look  elsewhere  to  discover  the  higher  and  more 
spectacular  rates  of  mechanization.  The  most  widespread  high  rates  of 
mechanization  are  found  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Mississippi  leads 
the  old  South  both  in  number  of  tractors  added  since  1930,  and  in  rate  of 
increase;  the  number  of  tractors  increasing  from  5,542  in  1930  to  14,703 
in  1938,  an  increase  of  165  percent.  Yet,  the  tractor-farm  ratio  for  Missis- 
sippi was  only  4.7  per  hundred.  In  the  Southwest,  Texas  leads,  with 
61,618  tractors  added — an  increase  over  1930  of  165  percent.  The  tractor- 
farm  ratio  for  Texas  was  found  to  be  19.8  per  hundred,  considerably  higher 
than  any  other  Southern  State,  except  Oklahoma,  which  showed  a  ratio 
of  19.5.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  estimated  to  be  more 
tractors  in  Texas  than  in  8  old  South  cotton  States — reaching  from  North 
Carolina  to  Louisiana. 

The  most  rapid  mechanization  of  cotton  farming  has  occurred  in  the 
western  cotton  areas  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Several  large  areas  in 
Texas  are  almost  completely  mechanized;  e.  g.,  the  high  and  low  plains, 
and  the  Corpus  Christi  area.  C.  A.  Bonnen  and  A.  C.  Magee  have  found 
that  of  141  representative  farms  in  the  high  plains  in  1937,  79  percent  were 
depending  on  tractor  power  and  multi-row  equipment,  as  compared  with 
only  26  percent  in  193 1.  They  also  noted  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the 
use  of  4-row  equipment.  In  many  communities  virtually  100  percent  of 
the  farms  depend  upon  tractor  power. 

The  farms  in  the  "Blacklands"  of  Texas  also  are  being  mechanized  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Reconnaissance  surveys  indicate  that  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  "Blackland"  farms  use  tractors  and  that  possibly  50  percent  of  the 
cropland  is  cultivated  with  tractors. 

Life  and  Labor  in  the  New  South 

The  large  plantations  of  the  river  bottoms  have  been  slow  to  mechanize. 
Nevertheless,  a  survey  of  196  plantations  revealed  that  the  number  of 
tractors  on  them  had  doubled  during  the  past  4  years.  The  average  plan- 
tation had  1.5  tractors  and  382  acres  of  cotton  in  1938.  Most  of  the 
tractors  on  these  plantations  were  used  only  for  breaking,  disking,  road 
work,  and  ditching.  Many  of  the  plantation  operators  interviewed  said 
that  they  expected  to  shift  to  tractors  extensively  in  the  near  future. 

Long  before  the  tractor  became  an  important  source  of  farm  power,  the 
development  of  labor-saving  machines,  together  with  other  changes  in 
technology,  had  gready  reduced  the  amount  of  labor  needed  per  unit  of 
agricultural  product,  or  per  unit  of  land  cultivated.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  estimated  that,  in  1830,  288  hours  of  man-labor  were  required  to 
produce  100  bushels  of  wheat  on  5  acres  of  land.  By  1880,  with  the  use 
of  machines  available  at  that  time,  100  bushels  of  wheat  could  be  produced 
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with  only  129  hours  of  man-labor;  and  by  1900,  only  86  man-hours  were 
required.  Finally,  by  1930  only  49  man-hours  were  needed  to  produce. 
100  bushels  of  wheat  on  5  acres.  ,  ^ 

In  the  production  of  corn,  the  number  of  man-hours  needed  to  produce 
100  bushels  dropped  from  about  180  in  1880  to  104  in  1930.  Since  1930  j 
the  perfection  and  the  increased  use  of  corn-picking  and  corn-husking 
machinery  probably  has  reduced  the  number  of  hours  needed  still  fur- 
ther.  The  average  amount  of  labor  now  actually  used  in  the  production  I 
of  100  bushels  of  corn  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  has  been  recently 
estimated  to  be  90  man-hours,  as  compared  with  only  49  hours  in  the 
Corn  Belt. 

In  the  production  of  cotton,  with  the  exception  of  harvesting,  a  similar 
condition  prevails.  S.  H.  McCrory  and  others,  in  a  National  Resources 
Committee  report,  estimate  that,  on  the  average,  only  235  man-hours  were 
required  in  1930  to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton,  as  compared  to  285  in  1900, 
and  304  in  1880.  W.  C.  Holley  and  L.  E.  Arnold,  in  a  WPA  national 
research  report,  estimate  that  the  number  of  man-hours  required  to  pro- 
duce one  bale  of  cotton  decreased  from  271  in  the  period  1 907-11  to  218 
in  the  period  1933-36.  The  same  report  shows,  however,  that  only  178 
man-hours  were  required  to  produce  one  bale  in  the  entire  western  cotton 
area — central  Texas  to  California,  exclusive  of  the  "Blackland" — in  the 
period  1933-36.  In  some  of  the  highly  mechanized  areas  of  the  West, 
the  number  of  man-hours  required  per  acre  may  be  as  low  as  20  or  25. 

Other  reports  of  the  WPA  national  research  project  indicate  that  there 
have  also  been  substantial  reductions  in  the  number  of  man-hours  used 
in  producing  sugar  beets  and  potatoes.  In  other  commercial  truck  crops, 
the  trend  in  labor  demand  is  generally  upward.  Mechanization  in  the 
production  of  many  vegetable  crops  is  very  difficult;  and,  because  of 
rapid  urbanization,  the  acreage  of  such  crops  has  expanded  considerably 
in  the  last  few  years.   The  same  might  be  said  about  many  fruit  crops. 

Four  Decades  and  the  Elimination  of  Man-Power 

The  net  result  of  recent  trends  in  farm  mechanization  (along  with  other 
technological  changes)  has  been  summarized  in  the  most  recent  report 
of  the  WPA  national  research  project.  Briefly  stated,  this  report  shows 
that  "from  1909  to  1929  the  output  per  person  working  in  agriculture 
increased  approximately  37  percent.  This  increased  productivity  made 
it  possible  for  7.5  percent  fewer  persons  to  produce  an  agricultural  output 
which  was  27  percent  greater  in  1929  than  in  1909."  Other  studies  indi- 
cate a  similar  situation. 

The  displacement  of  thousands  of  farm  croppers,  tenants,  and  farm 
laborers  is  the  most  serious  social  problem  resulting  from  this  trend. 
Bonnen  and  Magee  have  shown  that  the  use  of  2-row  tractor-powered 
farm  equipment  on  all  farm  land  in  the  high  plains  of  Texas  would 
reduce  the  number  of  farms  to  58  percent  of  the  1935  census  count;  and 
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that  the  use  of  4-row  tractor  equipment  would  reduce  the  number  of 
farms  to  33  percent  of  the  1935  figure.  E.  L.  Langsford  and  Ben  H. 
Aliibodeaux  have  shown  how  the  mechanization  of  plantations  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  area  would  reduce  the  plantation  labor  force  per  plan- 
tation (having  750  acres  of  crops)  from  40  families  under  the  horse-drawn 
i-row  equipment  system  to  24  families  under  a  4-row  tractor  system. 

"Where  do  these  displaced  farm  families  go?"  is  a  question  frequendy 
asked.  Many  of  them  move  to  poor  farms,  unsuited  to  cotton  production 
with  farm  tractors.  Larger  numbers  migrate  to  towns  and  cities  and  be- 
come common  laborers,  alternating  between  agriculture  and  the  town. 
Many  displaced  tenants  and  croppers  remain  in  the  open  country  as  par- 
tially employed  farm  or  common  laborers.  At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  reports  a  certified  caseload  of  80,000 
Texas  farm  families.  A  late  report  is  that  some  of  these  people  are  to  be 
shifted  to  the  care  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  which  already  was 
assisting  nearly  30,000  Texas  farm  families.  Welfare  and  employment 
service  offices  in  the  State,  for  the  past  2  years,  have  been  reporting  unusu- 
ally heavy  requests  for  aid  from  these  displaced  farm  families.  The  1937 
Census  of  Unemployment  showed  approximately  130,000  unemployed  and 
partially  unemployed  agricultural  workers  in  the  State.  This  is  almost 
identical  wTith  the  number  of  employed  agricultural  wage  workers  as  re- 
ported in  the  1935  Agricultural  Census. 

The  Tenants  Race  for  Places  to  Rent 

The  surplus  of  farm  tenants  available  has  created  considerable  com- 
petition among  tenants  for  places  to  rent  and,  as  a  result,  rental  rates  are 
rising.  In  areas  that  once  followed  the  straight  third-and-fourth  share 
rent  systems,  cash  rents  and  privilege  rents  of  various  types  are  being  used. 
Pasture  land,  which  tenants  formerly  received  free  of  rent,  now  rents 
frequently  for  $1  per  acre.  In  some  areas  tenants  are  being  charged  cash 
rent  for  their  dwellings.  In  many  areas  from  $3  to  $6  per  acre  is  being 
charged  for  land  planted  in  feed  crops.  On  many  of  these  farms  the 
cash  rent  on  the  feed  land  amounts  to  more  than  the  income  from  cotton. 

The  mechanization  of  cotton  farms  in  Texas  and  in  some  other  States 
has  gready  enlarged  and  intensified  the  transient  labor  problem.  New 
social  relations,  institutions,  and  problems  are  arising  out  of  this  situation. 
Already  there  has  developed  a  widespread  private  and  unregulated  sys- 
tem of  transporting  transient  labor — a  system  which  has  in  it  great 
possibilities  of  labor  exploitation.  The  labor  contractor  furnishes  a  large 
open  truck,  recruits  a  group  of  laborers,  and  transports  them,  presumably 
free  of  charge,  across  the  State  as  the  cotton-picking  and  the  truck-  and 
fruit-harvesting  seasons  progress.  The  contractor,  usually  a  Mexican  with 
a  truck,  is  a  contact  man  and  business  agent  for  the  laborers.  He  takes 
the  responsibility  for  contacting  farmers,  weighing  and  hauling  cotton  (or 
truck  crops),  and  of  collecting  the  laborers'  earnings  from  the  farmer. 
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For  these  services  and  for  transporting  the  laborers,  the  contractor  receives 
from  the  laborer  from  5  to  10  cents  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  cotton 
picked,  and  from  the  farmer,  about  $1.50  per  bale.  (  / 

And  the  Permanent  Effects  of  Mechanization 

Thus  far  in  this  paper  only  some  of  the  immediate  effects  of  recent 
trends  of  mechanization  in  agriculture  have  been  presented.  Let  me  | 
now  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  more  permanent  social  effects  of 
mechanization.  Mechanization  in  agriculture  has  been  going  on  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more.  It  is  likely  to  continue  for  many  decades.  Even 
though  technological  unemployment  brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  one  machine  may  disappear  in  time,  we  still  would  be  faced  with 
problems  of  a  continuously  changing  technology,  and  hence  with  con- 
tinuous problems  of  human  maladjustment. 

The  invention  of  machines,  and,  more  important,  their  exploitation  by 
monopolistic  corporations,  may  be  considered  as  one  very  effective  means 
by  which  a  nonagricultural  economic  group  cuts  out  for  itself  a  juicy  slice 
of  agricultural  income.  In  this  sense,  farm-machinery  manufacturers  and 
the  large  oil  companies  are  engaged  in  the  process  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, without  having  to  take  nearly  so  many  of  the  risks  as  does  the 
farmer. 

Temporarily,  mechanization  increases  the  individual  farmer's  income; 
but  ultimately,  if  mechanization  actually  lowers  cash  costs,  he  is  forced 
to  cut  his  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  higher  costs  for  land  and 
fixed  costs  for  both  land,  machinery,  and  motor  fuel.  The  only  possible 
way  for  the  farmer  to  maintain  the  favorable  position  that  he  has  gained 
by  mechanization  would  be  to  imitate  the  industrialists  and  organize  a 
monopoly,  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  Government.  Temporarily, 
the  farmer  might  be  successful  by  adopting  such  a  program;  but,  since 
this  is  a  democracy  and  since  the  farmer  is  outnumbered  more  than  4  to  1, 
what  chance  would  he  have  of  maintaining  such  a  position? 

50  Percent  of  the  V arms— 90  Percent  of  the  Products 

Still  another  permanent  social  effect  of  farm  mechanization  and  other 
technological  changes  is  the  fact  that  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of 
agricultural  products  going  into  the  market  is  being  produced  by  a  smaller 
and  smaller  percentage  of  the  farm  population.  In  1930,  the  census 
reports  show  that  about  90  percent  of  farm  products  going  into  the  market 
came  from  50  percent  of  the  farms  of  the  Nation.  Since  today  there  are 
more  people  on  farms  than  in  1930,  and  since  the  mechanization  of  farms 
has  displaced  thousands  of  people  from  commercial  farms,  the  probability 
is  that  much  less  than  50  percent  of  our  farms  are  producing  90  percent 
of  the  farm  products  going  into  the  market. 

Another  angle  to  this  question  is  the  fact  that  the  mechanized  farmer 
and  the  machinery  manufacturer  have  shifted  many  of  their  costs  onto 
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the  shoulders  of  the  State.  There  is  little  need  here  to  enumerate  the 
many  services  that  the  State  now  performs  for  rural  and  urban  residents, 
jfrue  enough,  industry  and  mechanized  agriculture  must  ultimately  bear 
some  of  these  costs  through  taxation,  or  through  depreciation  in  Govern- 
ment bonds;  but  the  economic  and  political  system  by  which  such  an 
indirect  payment  of  costs  is  made  necessary  is  neither  desirable  nor 
efficient. 

The  development  of  new  governmental  functions  and  programs — such 
as  social  security,  farm  security,  agricultural  adjustment,  the  works  pro- 
gram, and  the  housing  program — is  the  fruit  of  poorly  controlled  mecha- 
nization in  both  industry  and  agriculture.  Under  our  old  rural  culture, 
we  had  developed  the  family-farm  institution  in  such  a  way  that  our  social 
needs — education,  care  of  the  aged,  the  dependent,  and  the  unemployed — 
were  met  without  any  elaborate  political  organization  or  expense.  The 
fact  that  we  are  now  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  do  things  that  once 
were  done  by  the  farm  family  for  itself  demonstrates  in  a  dramatic  manner 
just  how  valuable  the  family-farm  institution  was  to  society.  The  farmer 
has  increased  his  productivity  in  doing  a  few  things,  but  he  has  relin- 
quished to  others  the  doing  of  a  hundred  things  that  he  once  did  himself 
with  litde  or  no  cash  costs. 

The  Inoculation  of  Farmers  With  Social  Theory 

At  the  same  time  that  the  farmer  has  bought  these  machines  he  has 
been  furnished  with  a  set  of  ideas  about  the  social  advantages  of  mech- 
anization. He  has,  for  instance,  been  thoroughly  inculcated  with  the 
theory  of  social  and  technological  progress;  the  theory  that  social  and 
historical  evolution  is  always  onward  and  upward;  the  theory  that  older 
and  simpler  forms  of  agrarian  and  social  organization  passed  away 
because  they  were  bad.  The  dominant  theory  has  been  that  he  need 
not  exert  any  effort  to  develop  new  social  organizations  and  institutions. 
The  argument  has  been  that  those  he  has  are  adequate  and  that  if  they 
were  not  adequate,  new  ones  in  some  mysterious  manner  would  come 
into  existence  as  a  result  of  more,  bigger,  and  better  machines. 

We  might  clarify  the  issue  here  by  saying  that,  just  as  we  cannot 
attribute  social  evils  to  the  inanimate  machine,  we  also  cannot  attribute 
to  the  machine  some  mysterious  capacity  to  mold  and  develop  our  social 
life.  The  forces  that  really  determine  the  patterns  of  our  social  institu- 
tions are  more  likely  to  be  human  than  mechanical  in  character.  Whether 
or  not  machines  are  to  do  the  wonderful  things  claimed  for  them  depends 
upon  how  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  make  them,  how  they 
sell  them,  how  they  manage  them,  and,  finally,  how  they  distribute  their 
products.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  evaluate  the  social  effects  of 
mechanization,  not  by  what  these  social  effects  might  be  under  certain 
ideal  conditions  yet  to  be  realized,  but  rather  upon  what  the  social  effects 
are  here  and  now,  or  have  been  in  recent  years. 
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Trade  War  In  The  States 


by  FREDERICK  V.  WAUGH  ( 

Are  we  returning  to  the  economic  provincialism  of  the  ij8o's? 
Since  the  Articles  of  Confederation  gave  way  to  the  Constitution, 
Americans  have  gloried  in  their  unrestricted  continent-wide  mar- 
kets. Dr.  Waugh  in  this  article  shows  the  extent  of  the  present- 
day  threat  to  such  markets,  and  indicates  grounds  for  the  view 
that  it  will  be  averted. 

WE  CANNOT  have  a  good  land  policy  without  a  good  marketing 
policy. 

A  good  land  policy  requires  that  each  farm  be  put  to  the  use  for 
which  it  is  best  suited.  This  is  possible  only  if  the  products  of  each 
farm  are  accepted  readily  and  without  discrimination  in  markets 
throughout  the  country.  In  order  to  make  this  clear,  let  us  picture 
the  opposite  situation  and  imagine  what  would  happen  if  each  State 
should  place  an  embargo  on  foods  grown  in  other  States.  This  would 
dislocate  our  whole  agriculture.  It  would  reduce  greatly  production  in 
the  major  surplus  regions  such  as  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Wheat  Belt, 
and  would  expand  production  in  the  deficit  areas  near  the  centers  of 
population.  Production  costs  would  be  raised  greatly.  Eventually  such 
embargoes  probably  would  force  changes  in  the  location  of  manufac- 
turing industries  and  in  population. 

All  of  us  would  agree  that  such  a  situation  would  be  bad,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  under  these  conditions  to  make  good  use  of 
our  land  resources.    Both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  would  suffer. 

Now,  of  course,  this  is  an  imaginary  picture.  It  is  also  somewhat 
imaginary  to  think  of  the  United  States  as  one  big,  free-trade  area 
where  each  market  accepts  without  discrimination  the  products  grown 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  our  Constitution  was  so  de- 
signed as  to  prevent  State  governments  from  laying  direct  duties  on 
imports.  It  is  true,  also,  that  our  interstate  trade  has  always  been  freer 
than  the  trade  between  any  48  countries  which  might  be  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison.  This  has  been  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  our  prosperity.  Yet,  we  have  in  this  country  a  large  and  rapidly 
growing  list  of  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  that  definitely  hinder 
the  free  movement  and  free  sale  of  agricultural  products  and  that  pre- 
vent us  from  making  the  best  possible  use  of  our  land. 

The  Danger  to  Farm  and  City  Living  Standards 

Recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  situation.  State 
officials,  Federal  officials,  farm  organizations,  and  dealers'  organizations 
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are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  unnecessary  trade  barriers  and  to  encourage  free 
trade  within  our  country.  They  realize  that,  unless  something  of  this 
ind  is  done,  there  is  a  danger  that  our  trade  in  farm  products  will  be  so 
ampered  that  large  sections  of  agriculture  will  be  unprofitable  and 
standards  of  living  will  drop,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  city.  Among 
the  State  organizations  that  are  working  on  this  subject  are  the  National 
Association  of  Directors,  Commissioners  and  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  cooperated  with  the  State 
commissioners  in  making  an  extensive  survey  of  barriers  to  trade  in  farm 
products.  A  report  has  been  published  recently,  giving  the  results  of  this 
survey.  I  will  not  attempt  to  summarize  the  whole  report  here,  but  will 
comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  problems  which  appear  most  acute. 

First,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  legislation  on  three  kinds  of  com- 
modities— dairy  products,  margarine,  and  alcoholic  beverages.  The  mar- 
keting of  these  particular  commodities  is  regulated  more  than  most  others. 
The  marketing  of  dairy  products  is  regulated  by  numerous  State  and  city 
health  and  sanitary  measures,  together  with  an  elaborate  inspection  set-up. 

The  original  purpose  of  health  and  sanitary  measures  is  unquestionably 
sound,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  consumer  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  needs  protection  through  proper  inspection.  It  is  also  quite 
apparent,  however,  that  the  indirect  result  of  many  of  the  regulations  is 
to  set  arbitrary  limits  to  milk  sheds  and  to  give  a  degree  of  economic 
protection  to  dairymen  living  in  a  particular  area  by  excluding  from  the 
market  fluid  milk,  cream,  and  other  dairy  products  which  may  be  of 
perfecdy  good  quality. 

The  sale  of  margarine  has  been  restricted  by  numerous  taxes,  license 
fees,  and  other  measures  that  vary  gready  from  State  to  State.  Three 
States  require  a  tax  of  15  cents  a  pound.  The  result  of  such  high  taxes, 
together  with  license  fees  and  other  deterrents,  has  been  virtually  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  margarine  altogether.  This  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
resentment  in  the  cotton-growing  States,  since  margarine  is  one  of  the 
important  oudets  for  cottonseed  oil,  and  has  led  to  the  passage  of 
retaliatory  legislation  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Twenty-first  Amendment  and  the  States 

Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  legislation  of  an  obviously  protective 
character  is  that  on  alcoholic  beverages.  The  Twenty-first  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  appears  to  have  given  the  States  authority  to  deal 
with  this  problem  as  they  see  fit,  without  regard  to  problems  of  inter- 
state competition.  Many  of  the  States  have  proceeded  to  regulate  the 
industry  in  ways  that  give  competitive  advantages  not  only  to  local 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  alcoholic  beverages,  but  also  to  local 
groups  of  farmers  producing  the  crops  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wine 
and  beer. 
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So  much  for  regulations  on  specific  commodities.  There  are  many 
other  kinds  of  legislation  that  affect  the  marketing  of  all  agricultural 
products  to  some  degree.  One  important  kind  of  legislation  is  thaf* 
dealing  with  motor-truck  transportation.  The  license  requirements  ancr 
taxes  on  motor  trucks  vary  greatly  from  State  to  State,  and  there  is  also 
very  little  uniformity  in  the  requirements  of  different  States  with  re- 
gard to  such  physical  factors  as  the  length,  width,  and  weight  of  trucks 
and  the  kind  of  equipment  they  must  carry.  Several  western  States 
have  set  up  ports  of  entry  at  which  all  motor  trucks  are  stopped  and 
various  kinds  of  taxes  are  collected.  This  gives  a  certain  dramatic 
emphasis  to  the  situation,  since  the  trucks  passing  State  lines  must  go 
through  a  routine  similar  to  that  required  in  passing  from  one  country 
to  another  in  Europe.  However,  even  in  those  areas  where  the  port 
of  entry  system  has  not  been  inaugurated,  the  attempt  to  enforce  widely 
varying  requirements  on  motor  trucks  in  many  cases  presents  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  free  movement  of  agricultural  products  from  one  State 
to  another. 

Local  Farm  Groups  vs.  Distant  Groups 

The  regulation  of  merchant  truckers  and  itinerant  merchants  is  another 
important  problem.  There  are  perfectly  good  reasons  for  regulating  the 
methods  used  by  merchants  of  this  kind  and  for  requiring  them  to  pay  a 
fair  amount  of  taxes.  Yet  many  of  the  laws  and  regulations  on  this 
subject  appear  to  result  in  giving  rather  arbitrary  competitive  advantages 
to  certain  local  groups  of  farmers  at  the  expense  of  more  distant  groups. 

Another  general  type  of  legislation  which  is  of  great  interest  to  farmers 
is  that  dealing  with  grading,  labeling,  packing,  and  marking.  The  gen- 
eral trend  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  this  field,  and  through  Federal  legislation  a  great  deal 
of  uniformity  has  been  accomplished  in  the  grading,  labeling,  and  pack- 
aging requirements  for  the  principal  cash  crops.  However,  there  appears 
to  be  a  decided  need  for  still  more  uniformity  in  this  field. 

Quarantines  are  needed  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
insect  pests  and  diseases.  There  has  been  some  criticism  from  time  to 
time  of  specific  quarantines  on  the  grounds  of  unnecessary  red  tape, 
annoyance,  and  delay  in  inspection,  and  in  some  cases  the  biological  basis 
of  quarantines  has  been  questioned.  The  regional  plant  boards  are  doing 
an  important  job  in  bringing  about  greater  uniformity  in  plant  quaran- 
tines and  in  developing  a  program  that  is  intended  to  give  adequate 
protection  to  the  farmer  and  the  public  with  as  little  interference  to 
trade  as  possible. 

One  more  subject  needs  to  be  mentioned  here;  that  is,  the  recent 
development  of  State-financed  campaigns  to  advertise  farm  products. 
There  appears  to  be  a  real  danger  that  these  campaigns  may  be  used 
as  appeals  to  economic  provincialism  and  as  an  additional  weapon  in  [ 
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economic  competition  between  different  producing  areas.  This  result 
would  be  very  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  interstate  trade  and 
|from  the  standpoint  of  a  land  program. 

The  above  statements  indicate  very  briefly  and  inadequately  some 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  barriers  that  are  hindering  interstate  trade  in 
farm  products  at  the  present  time.  A  full  and  detailed  discussion  of 
these  and  similar  problems  will  be  found  in  the  report  itself.  The 
reader  should  note  that  the  important  types  of  regulations  mentioned 
above  are  intended,  in  a  large  measure  at  least,  to  serve  legitimate  and 
useful  purposes  such  as  the  protection  of  public  health,  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  pests  and  diseases,  and  the  elimination  of  undesirable  trade 
practices.  In  many  cases  the  hindrances  to  internal  trade  are  either  un- 
intentional or  at  least  incidental.  In  some  other  cases,  however,  laws 
and  regulations  appear  to  have  been  worked  out  purposely  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  economic  protection  to  certain  groups  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Whether  the  purpose  of  such  legislation  be  restrictive  or  not,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  body  of  regulation 
that  has  the  effect  of  placing  unnecessary  hindrances  upon  the  free 
movement  and  sale  of  agricultural  products.  Small  groups  of  farmers 
sometimes  may  benefit,  at  least  temporarily,  from  such  restrictions  as 
prevent  competitors  from  selling  in  their  markets.  However,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  for  the  affected  States  to  pass  retaliatory  laws  and 
regulations  and  these  soon  nullify  any  advantages  that  local  groups  of 
producers  may  gain.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  agriculture 
as  a  whole  stands  to  lose  from  the  further  development  of  internal 
trade  barriers. 

Luckily,  State  and  Federal  officials,  as  well  as  national  farmer  and 
dealer  associations,  are  becoming  very  much  interested  in  this  problem 
and  are  taking  active  steps  toward  finding  remedies.  It  is  too  early  to 
say  how  effective  these  remedies  may  be,  but  there  is  a  willingness  to 
work  the  problems  out  cooperatively.  One  promising  approach  to  the 
problem  is  the  adoption  of  so-called  "model  laws"  by  the  various  State 
legislatures.  Model  laws  might  well  be  developed  by  committees  of 
technological  specialists,  marketing  men,  and  economists  in  cooperation 
with  farmers  and  dealers.  If  agreement  could  be  reached  on  a  model 
law  dealing  with  any  marketing  subject  there  would  be  good  prospects 
for  getting  it  adopted  by  most  of  the  State  legislatures.  Even  where  it 
is  not  possible  to  develop  uniform  legislation  in  all  of  the  States,  great 
improvement  may  be  made  in  the  present  situation  by  repealing  or 
modifying  some  of  the  more  drastic  and  less  necessary  provisions  of  laws 
in  several  of  the  individual  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  planning  to  work  closely  with  State 
officials  to  develop  a  specific  program  intended  to  provide  necessary  pro- 
tection for  the  farmer  and  the  general  public  without  unnecessarily 
hindering  free  interstate  trade  in  farm  products. 
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The  Ubiquitous  City 

by  M.  M.  KELSO  G 


I 


EVERY  attempt  to  formulate  programs  of  land-use  adjustment  for 
the  improvement  of  rural  welfare  feels  at  an  early  stage  the  impact 
of  the  problems  of  the  nonfarm  sections  of  our  total  society  on  the  pat- 
terns of  rural  land  use.  These  nonfarm  problems  are  thrown  into  bold 
relief  against  the  back-drop  of  "the  city."  As  he  struggles  to  make 
rural  programs  inclusive  and  effective,  the  student  of  rural  land  use 
problems  finds  himself  bound  to  consider  the  city,  to  understand  it,  to 
appreciate  its  significance  as  a  dominant  institution  of  our  contemporary 
social  and  economic  organization,  to  recognize  that  its  characteristics 
evolve  in  concert  with  the  evolution  of  technological,  economic,  and 
social  conditions,  to  speculate  upon  the  close  interdependence  of  the 
city  with  the  country  and  of  the  country  with  the  city,  and  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  this  interdependence 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people  who  constitute  the  country,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  make  up  the  city. 

For  those  interested  in  drafting  such  programs  and  in  discovery  of 
democratic  machinery  for  putting  them  to  use — layman  and  technician 
alike — few  contemporary  writers  are  more  stimulating  than  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  architect  turned  city  planner,  turned  sociologist  and  social  philosopher. 


Even  when  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  him,  one  is  always  grateful 
to  Mr.  Mumford  for  the  boldness  of  his  thought.  In  his  "The  Culture 
of  Cities,"1  Mr.  Mumford  deals  with  several  matters  of  profound  con- 
cern, particularly  just  now,  to  students  of  the  use  of  land.  He  is  deeply 
concerned,  for  instance,  with  the  necessity  for  "intelligent  participation 
and  understanding  (by  the  community),  at  every  stage  in  the  process" 
of  planning.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mumford's  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the 
planning  process  conforms  closely  to  ideas  evolved  by  Government 
leaders  in  the  development  of  county  planning  work  among  farmers. 
Treatment  of  the  process  within  the  framework  of  Mr.  Mumford's  general 
thesis  throws  interesting  light  upon  problems  involved  in  the  current 
county  planning  efforts. 


A  major  part  of  this  general  framework  is  Mr.  Mumford's  insistence 
that  a  socially  sound  city  organization  nullifies  the  traditional  debate  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  city  and  rural  life.  But  his  conception  of  a 
socially  sound  city  organization  lies  within  a  larger  conception  of  "region- 

1  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  Yor\.  The  quotations  which  follow  are  reprinted 
by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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alism,"  wherein  the  city  becomes  a  means  for  increasing  the  well-being  of 
all  people,  whether  rural  or  urban,  whose  dependence  lies  within  the 
|"region." 

The  Rural  Sta\e  in  Maintaining  the  City 

"In  the  very  act  of  lending  to  economic  aims  the  full  cultural  equip- 
ment of  the  city,  the  city  also  gives  the  stimulus  of  wider  economic  and 
regional  experiences  to  its  specific  cultural  processes  .  .  .  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  city  is  unthinkable,  so  long  as  civilization  remains 
intact — although  the  fundamental  forms  of  the  city  are  all  subject  to 
radical  alteration.  Disurbanization  and  general  dispersal  would  ruin  the 
countryside  no  less  than  the  urban  centers." 

A  discussion  of  the  history  of  city  development  from  the  medieval  city 
through  the  Baroque  city,  through  the  industrial  city  to  the  megalopolis 
and  the  present  age  of  transition  to  the  next  stage  in  city  organization,  is 
helpful  in  understanding  the  possible  character  and  role  of  the  "new 
city."  To  Mr.  Mumford  the  medieval  city  was  not  the  dark,  gloomy,  and 
generally  unheal thful  place  it  has  been  so  frequently  pictured.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  times  for  mutual 
protection  and  was  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  human  living  to  the 
extent  that  technological  development  of  the  age  permitted.  It  was  small 
enough  to  develop  "community;"  it  was  free  from  congestion;  it  was 
quiet;  it  was  clean  and  free  from  the  pollution  of  congested  living;  its 
inhabitants  were  intimately  identified  with  its  life  and  government. 

With  the  growing  importance  of  the  national  state  and  of  commerce, 
many  of  the  medieval  cities  increased  in  size  and  complexity,  due  to  the 
increasing  centralization  of  government  and  to  their  location  at  favorable 
points  for  trade.  Consolidation  of  power  in  these  centers  came  to  pre- 
vent the  multiplication  of  cities — a  phenomenon  which  had  forestalled 
the  emergence  of  congestion  during  the  preceding  period  of  free  cities. 
With  the  increased  size  of  the  city  and  with  the  added  trappings  of  the 
"court"  and  the  commercial  institutions,  began  the  development  of  cities 
as  we  know  them,  crowded,  lacking  in  room  really  to  live,  increased 
pollution  of  air  and  water. 

"The  new  pattern  of  existence  sprang  out  of  a  new  economy,  that  of 
mercantilist  capitalism,  a  new  political  framework,  that  of  a  centralized 
despotism  or  oligarchy,  usually  focused  in  a  national  state,  and  a  new 
ideological  form,  that  of  mechanism,  whose  lines  were  first  laid  down  in 
the  monastery  and  the  army.  .  .  .  The  age  of  free  cities,  with  their 
widely  diffused  culture  and  their  relatively  democratic  modes  of  associa- 
tion, gave  way  to  the  age  of  absolute  cities;  a  few  centers  that  grew 
inordinately,  leaving  other  towns  either  to  accept  stagnation  or  to  stultify 
themselves  in  hopeless  gestures  of  imitation." 
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The  Modern  City  in  the  Role  of  Frankenstein 

But  it  was  with  the  industrial  revolution,  the  creation  of  an  industrial,  ^ 
propertied  class,  the  separation  of  men  from  their  trades,  and  their  trans-C 
formation  into  laborers  that  the  "insensate  industrial  town"  emerged. 
Laissez-faire  and  capitalist  philosophy  dictated  that  no  plan  for  city 
growth  was  the  best  plan.  Self-interest,  if  unhindered,  would,  in  this 
view,  lead  to  city  development  and  growth  in  the  best  interest  of  those 
who  must  live  in  it.  That  the  theory  did  not  prove  out  in  practice,  Mr. 
Mumford  is  most  emphatic  in  asserting.  The  result  has  been  city  de- 
velopment in  the  interest  of  maximum  profits  for  businessmen,  rather 
than  of  maximum  opportunities  for  a  satisfying  life  on  the  part  of  those 
who  live  in  the  city.  And  the  two  things  are  by  no  means  identical  or 
inseparably  connected.  Even  the  business  class  thought  mosdy  of  its 
needs  for  profit,  and  not  of  its  needs  for  a  place  to  live. 

"Laissez-faire,  even  more  than  absolutism,  destroyed  the  notion  of  a 
cooperative  policy  and  a  common  plan:  Did  not  the  utilitarian  expect 
the  effects  of  plan  to  appear  from  the  unrestricted  operation  of  random 
private  interests?  By  giving  rein  to  chaos,  reason  and  order  were  to 
emerge:  Indeed,  rational  planning,  by  preventing  automatic  adjustments, 
could  only  interfere  with  the  higher  workings  of  a  divine  economic  provi- 
dence. The  test  of  social  success  was  not  the  consequences  to  society  in 
good  homes  and  healthy  lives  and  a  friendly  environment:  The  sole  test 
was  the  pecuniary  reward  that  flowed  to  the  enterpriser." 

Large-Scale  Concentration  of  Power  Means  Impotence 

The  industrial  city  has  become  more  and  more  ensnared  in  the  vicious 
circle  of  its  own  growth,  until  it  is  ripe  for  a  transition  that  even  now  is 
commencing.  The  techniques  of  power  transmission  and  transportation 
heretofore  prevailing,  the  "centralization  of  the  organs  of  administration 
in  the  great  capitals,"  and  the  growing  dependence  of  every  type  of 
enterprise  upon  the  processes  of  administration  transformed  the  industrial 
town  into  the  congested  metropolis.  "There  is  a  special  name  for  power 
when  it  is  concentrated  on  such  a  scale:  It  is  called  impotence." 

As  means  of  urban  transportation  improved,  more  and  more  people 
could  live  in  the  city,  even  though  it  meant  living  many  miles  from 
work.  But  the  logic  of  this  growth  defeated  itself.  Increasing  conges- 
tion in  the  city  and  pyramiding  land  values  and  rents  now  offset  the 
advantages  of  efficiency  the  business  man  has  been  gaining,  so  that, 
with  improved  facilities  for  power  transmission,  contact,  and  trans- 
portation, the  pull  is  now  away  from  the  "megalopolis"  to  smaller  cities 
and  towns  scattered  throughout  the  "region."  The  "region"  now  em- 
braces the  economic  and  social  advantages  formerly  restricted  to  the 
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"city"  and  can  recapture  for  its  inhabitants  the  values  lost  during  the 
eras  of  increasing  metropolitan  concentration  and  congestion. 
a  "Rural  regions  will  attract  industry,  foster  a  cooperative  way  of  life, 
promote  biotechnic  urbanism;  while  industry  must,  for  the  sake  of 
life  efficiency,  seek  a  wider  rural  basis.  Each  village  nucleus  will  thus 
be  the  embryo  of  a  modern  city,  not  the  discouraged,  depauperate 
fragment  of  an  indifferent  metropolis.  .  . 

"The  effect  of  all  these  instruments  of  modern  invention  is  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  activity  at  the  same  time  that  they  diminish  the  need  for 
physical  movement  and  close  settlement.  Plants  or  offices  that  are  200 
miles  apart  today  may  be  in  closer  effective  communication  than  when 
they  were  2  miles  apart  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Geographic  Region  Replacing  the  Metropolis 

"The  important  thing  that  has  happened  is  that  the  geographic 
region  has  become  potentially  the  unit  that  the  metropolis  was  under 
the  past  economic  regime:  It  needs  to  be  linked  up,  interlaced,  and 
setded  with  a  view  to  the  new  opportunities  and  the  new  conditions 
of  life." 

No  better  summary  of  the  social  disruption  attendant  on  the  changes 
of  the  past  five  centuries  can  be  given  than  Mr.  Mumford's  own:  "Looking 
back  over  the  course  of  western  civilization  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  is  fairly  plain  that  mechanical  integration  and  social  disruption  have 
gone  on  side  by  side.  .  .  .  The  mechanized  physical  shell  took  prece- 
dence in  every  growing  town  over  the  civic  nucleus:  Men  became  dis- 
sociated as  citizens  in  the  very  process  of  coming  together  in  imposing 
economic  organizations.  Even  industry,  which  supposedly  was  served 
by  this  planless  building  and  random  physical  organization,  lost  seriously 
in  efficiency:  It  failed  to  produce  a  new  urban  form  that  served  direcdy 
its  complicated  processes.  As  for  the  growing  urban  populations,  they 
lacked  the  most  elementary  facilities  for  urban  living,  even  sunlight 
and  fresh  air,  to  say  nothing  of  the  means  to  a  more  vivid  social  life. 
The  new  cities  grew  up  without  the  benefit  of  coherent  social  knowledge 
or  orderly  social  effort:  They  lacked  the  useful  urban  folkways  of  the 
Middle  Ages  or  the  confident  esthetic  command  of  the  Baroque  period: 
Indeed,  a  seventeenth  century  Dutch  peasant,  in  his  little  village,  knew 
more  about  the  art  of  living  in  communities  than  a  nineteenth  century 
municipal  councilor  in  London  or  Berlin.  Statesmen  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  weld  together  a  diversity  of  regional  interests  into  national  states, 
or  who  wove  together  an  empire  that  girdled  the  planet,  failed  to 
produce  even  a  rough  draft  of  a  decent  neighborhood." 

In  other  words,  the  development  of  such  social  institutions  as  county 
planning  committees  is  not  only  a  modern  necessity;  it  is  also  the  attempt 
to  embody  for  our  day  an  ancient,  traditional  group  function  of  humanity. 
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II 


But  Mr.  Mumford  is  not  content  with  tracing  a  growth  and  forecasting 
the  possible  direction  of  future  change;  he  has  a  program  to  sponsor. 
"To  cast  off  the  dead  form  of  the  metropolitan  order  and  to  concentrate 
its  surviving  energies  upon  the  social  utilization  of  its  real  goods,  within 
the  greater  regional  framework,  is  perhaps  the  most  pressing  task  of  our 
civilization:  The  issues  of  war  and  peace,  socialization  or  disorganiza- 
tion, culture  or  barbarism,  rest  in  good  part  on  our  success  in  handling 
this  problem."  He  believes  the  direction  of  change  should  be  plotted 
and  helped  on  its  course  by  public  action.  "The  next  step  lies  in  con- 
triving the  political  organization  appropriate  to  this  new  task,  and  in 
working  out,  in  concrete  detail,  the  effective  economic  means."  With  the 
technologies  now  at  hand,  the  city  can  and  should  be  planned  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  a  "region,"  in  the  interest  of  efficient  production  and  of 
a  satisfying  human  life.  Cities  should  be  planned  with  both  business 
and  human  needs  in  mind.  And  technological  advances  being  what  they 
are,  human  needs  and  the  needs  of  industry  and  business  can  again  be 
served  simultaneously;  no  longer  are  they  in  conflict  as  during  recent  cen- 
turies. "Now  that  advanced  technical  processes  lend  themselves  to  the 
decentralization  of  production,  the  means  of  living  can  be  once  more 
produced  in  an  environment  fit  for  living;  an  environment  that  lends 
itself  not  only  to  production,  but  to  a  higher  standard  of  consumption 
and  more  vivid  creative  activities." 

A  Reservoir  of  Resources  and  Culture 

Aside  from  his  plans  for  the  internal  structure  of  the  city  proper, 
it  is  through  "regionalism"  that  the  balance  of  human  and  business 
needs  and  of  rural  and  urban  well-being  is  to  be  achieved;  not  by  any- 
thing so  simple  as  "part-time  farming"  or  "suburban  dwelling."  He 
visualizes  every  city  as  being  the  center  of  a  surrounding  region  which 
is  dependent  in  a  major  way  upon  the  city  and  which,  in  turn,  is  the 
city's  reservoir  of  resources  and  culture.  These  regions  should  be 
mapped  out  and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  development  formulated  for 
the  whole  economic  and  social  complex  of  each;  not  for  segments  of 
each,  or  for  single  aspects  of  the  intricate  problem  of  each,  but  for 
the  entire  complex  of  the  whole  area  embraced  by  each,  with  each  part 
and  problem  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  whole. 

"The  grasp  of  the  region  as  a  dynamic  social  reality  is  a  first  step 
toward  a  constructive  policy  of  planning,  housing,  and  urban  renewal." 
And,  it  may  be  added,  of  rural  welfare,  sound  land  use,  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  Each  region  is  marked  by  three  qualities: 
First,  "a  specific  geographic  character:  Certain  common  properties  of 
soil,  climate,  vegetation,  agriculture,  and  technical  exploitation;"  second, 
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"by  the  existence  of  a  balance,  a  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium;"  and 
third,  by  a  lack  (except  rarely)  of  "any  definite  physical  boun- 
daries. ...  To  define  human  areas,  one  must  seek  not  the  periphery 
alone  but  the  center." 

"Region,"  here,  is  used  much  in  the  sense  of  "area"  as  the  latter 
word  is  used  in  the  land  use  planning  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  in  the  concept  of  "area  land  use  planning."  "Re- 
gion" as  used  by  Mr.  Mumford  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
"region"  now  so  much  in  vogue  to  designate  administrative  areas  of 
Government,  such  as  Farm  Security  Administration  or  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  "regions,"  or  broad  natural  areas  for  general  planning 
such  as  the  regional  planning  commissions  of  the  National  Resources 
Board.  A  "region"  in  Mr.  Mumford's  meaning  is  "an  area  large  enough 
to  embrace  a  sufficient  range  of  interests,  and  small  enough  to  keep 
these  interests  in  focus  and  to  make  them  a  subject  of  direct  collective 
concern.  It  is  a  unit  area  formed  by  common  aboriginal  conditions 
of  geologic  structure,  soil,  surface  relief,  drainage,  climate,  vegetation 
and  animal  life:  Reformed  and  partly  redefined  through  the  settlement 
of  men,  the  domestication  and  acclimatization  of  new  species,  the 
nucleation  of  communities  in  villages  and  cities,  the  reworking  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  control  over  land,  power,  climate,  and  movement 
provided  by  the  state  of  technique. 

"The  human  region,  in  brief,  is  a  complex  of  geographic,  economic, 
and  cultural  elements.  Not  found  as  a  finished  product  in  nature,  not 
solely  the  creation  of  human  will  and  fantasy,  the  region,  like  its  corre- 
sponding artifact,  the  city,  is  a  collective  work  of  art." 

m 

"Regional"  or  "area"  planning  has  a  strong  land  use  planning  flavor, 
"Regional  planning  is  the  conscious  direction  and  collective  integration  of 
all  those  activities  which  rest  upon  the  use  of  the  earth  as  a  site,  as 
resource,  as  structure,  as  theater"  and  is  "the  effort  to  apply  scientific 
knowledge  and  stable  standards  of  judgment,  justified  by  rational  human 
values,  to  the  exploitation  of  the  earth."  It  involves  four  stages:  First, 
survey — "disclosing,  by  first  hand  visual  exploration  and  by  systematic 
fact  gathering,  all  the  relevant  data  on  the  regional  complex";  second, 
evaluation — "the  critical  outline  of  needs  and  activities  in  terms  of  social 
ideals  and  purposes";  third,  imaginative  reconstruction  and  projection — 
"on  the  basis  of  known  facts,  observed  trends,  estimated  needs,  critically 
formulated  purposes,  (the  development  of)  a  new  picture  of  regional 
life";  fourth,  education  and  action — "the  intelligent  absorption  of  the  plan 
by  the  community  and  its  translation  into  action  through  the  appropriate 
political  and  economic  agencies. 
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"In  this  stage,  the  plan  undergoes  a  readaptation  as  it  encounters  the 
traditions,  the  conventions,  the  resistances,  and  sometimes  the  unexpected 
opportunities  of  actual  life." 

Even  the  Best  Plan  Requires  Action 

"Plan,  then,  is  not  a  substitute  for  intelligent  choice,  decision,  or 
invention  on  the  part  of  those  who  must  execute  it  in  detail:  It  rather 
assumes  the  existence  of  these  qualities  and  organizes  the  milieu  in 
which  they  can  most  effectively  work.  What  is  true  in  individual  con- 
structions is  even  more  true  in  the  complicated  coordinations  of  society. 
Regional  plans  are  instruments  of  communal  education;  and  without  that 
education,  they  can  look  forward  only  to  partial  achievement.  Failing 
intelligent  participation  and  understanding,  at  every  stage  in  the  process, 
from  the  smallest  unit  up,  regional  plans  must  remain  inert.  Hence  the 
need  for  positive  organs  of  assimilation." 

Mr.  Mumford  does  not  say  that  the  public  should  "do"  the  planning, 
but  that  there  should  be  "intelligent  participation  and  understanding" 
and  "intelligent  absorption  of  the  plan  by  the  community."  "Intelli- 
gent participation"  in  the  planning  process  may  necessitate  readaptation 
of  the  plan  "as  it  encounters  the  traditions,  the  conventions,  the  re- 
sistances," etc.,  of  the  "common  sense  of  the  plain  man."  The  implica- 
tion is  clear  that  technicians  will  assist  the  citizen's  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  his  region,  his  interpretations  of  them,  his  judgments  and 
evaluations  of  them,  and  in  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  action — 
a  plan — that  meets,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  needs  of  the  situation  and 
the  common  sense  of  both  the  technician  and  the  citizen. 

Mr.  Mumford  is  much  put  out  by  the  institution  of  private  property 
in  land.  In  his  opinion,  many  if  not  most  of  the  desirable  shifts  in 
land  use  that  should  now  be  made,  could  and  would  be  made,  and 
made  rapidly,  if  it  were  not  for  the  brake  this  institution  puts  on 
change.  He  has  the  courage  to  follow  his  logic  to  its  conclusions — if 
needed  adjustments  can't  be  effected  through  private  property  owners 
(and  he  believes  they  cannot),  then  out  with  private  property  in 
land.  "If  individual  land  ownership  works  against  the  best  utilization 
of  the  land  as  a  human  resource,  it  is  not  the  environment  that  must 
be  sacrificed  but  the  principle  of  unrestricted  individual  ownership." 
By  this  he  does  not  eschew  private  management  of  property — merely 
private  ownership  of  land  with  its  attendant  tendency  to  thwart  change 
in  the  social  interest. 

The  Immediate  Needs  of  the  Administrator 

Now,  he  explicitly  maintains  that  he  is  not  outlining  a  program 
for  immediate  fulfilment — he  is  charting  a  long  course.  It  may  be 
that  over  the  long  pull  the  absoluteness  of  private  property  in  land  may 
be  further  weakened,  even  to  the  point  of  its  disappearance.    But  the 
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administrator,  faced  with  immediate  practical  problems,  has  to  have 
some  guidance  for  what  to  do  here  and  now.  Mr.  Mumford  does  not 
Jielp  him.  He  makes  passing  reference  to  control  of  land  use  through 
*olice  power  measures  and  through  inducements,  but  in  his  opinion 
the  former  are  uncertain  and  slow,  and  the  latter  a  "bribe"  to  the 
property  owner  that  constitutes  a  needless  financial  burden  on  the  rest 
of  society. 

Mr.  Mumford's  program  is,  as  I  have  said,  stimulating,  and  should 
prove  enlightening  to  those  who  are  already  interested  in  his  subject. 
It  will  need  translating  into  the  language  and  thinking  of  the  plain 
man,  however,  before  it  can  exert  its  full  force  for  change  in  the  present 
order. 

His  discussion  leads  to  the  interesting  thought  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  advisable  for  city  and  regional  planning  commissions  to  sponsor 
local  committees  of  laymen  in  urban  and  suburban  communities  to 
pursue  their  problems,  just  as  farmer  committees  now  are  being  organ- 
ized in  rural  areas.  With  such  local  groups  actively  interested  in  chart- 
ing the  future  of  their  communities,  ideas  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Mumford 
might  be  far  more  telling  and  of  more  immediate  significance  than 
theY  now  are. 

Land  Planning  From  The  Air 

By  agreement  between  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  and 
the  AAA,  provision  has  recently  been  made  for  air-photographing  48 
complete  counties  and  portions  of  8  others,  embracing  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 38,000  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania.1 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  one  contact  print  of  each  photo- 
graph, together  with  index  maps,  will  be  filed  with  the  State  planning 
board,  where  they  may  be  consulted  by  interested  individuals  or 
agencies. 

Although  air  photographs  do  not  supplant  other  tools  of  planning — • 
maps,  charts,  surveys,  statistical  data,  etc. — they  perform  some  functions 
better,  and  when  used  in  conjunction  with  these,  add  greatly  to  their 
usefulness.  They  provide,  moreover,  complete  and  direct  register  of 
such  essential  physical  and  cultural  detail  of  existing  land  uses  as  are 
needed  preparatory  to  laying  plans  either  for  better  uses  or  for  the  meet- 
ing of  future  needs.  Trends  may  be  convincingly  revealed  in  successive 
photographs  of  any  given  area.  Air  photography  may  be  counted  on  to 
provide  an  economical  substitute  for  the  laborious,  slower,  and  often 
prohibitively  costly  surveys  taken  by  field  measurement,  and  recorded 
by  hand-drawn  projection. 

1  See  "Air  Photography  as  a  Planning  Tool."  Pennsylvania  Planning  IV  (1)  6. 
November  1938.    (Pa.  State  Plan.  Bd.,  928  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.) 
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Wanted:  Population  Adjustment,  Too 


by  CARL  C.  TAYLOR  and  CONRAD  TAEUBER 


NEARLY  one-third  of  the  farm  population  of  the  United  States  lives 
in  areas  where  substantial  changes  in  use  of  land  have  been  recom- 
mended, involving  chiefly  a  shift  from  more  intensive  to  less  intensive 
agricultural  uses.  To  bring  about  these  changes  would  mean  to  reduce 
the  number  of  persons  living  on  farms  and  carrying  on  agricultural  activi- 
ties. The  recommended  adjustments,  therefore,  presuppose  continued 
migration  out  of  these  areas. 

This  migration  would  need  to  be  larger  than  the  natural  population 
growth,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  net  reduction  in  the  number  of  people. 
Even  in  the  relatively  stabilized  areas,  migration  would  need  to  be  at 
least  large  enough  to  equal  that  portion  of  the  natural  growth  of  popu- 
lation that  does  not  compensate  for  replacements  caused  by  death  and 
retirement.  These  migrations,  moreover,  must  be  of  such  a  character 
that  both  the  migrants  and  the  nonmigrants  have  greater  opportunities 
for  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  before,  else  social  maladjustments 
will  be  created  by  land  use  adjustments. 

Varying  Bases  of  Economic  Opportunity 

A  comparison  of  the  land  use  adjustment  map  on  pages  22  and  23  with 
the  accompanying  map  showing  levels  of  farm  living  emphasizes  the  close 
relationship  between  the  land  use  adjustment  areas  and  the  relative  eco- 
nomic opportunity  of  residents  in  those  areas.  The  six  land-use  classes 
used  in  this  article  are  as  follows: 

Class  I:  Designated  as  one  of  relatively  stabilized  agriculture,  it  includes  all  of 
those  areas  in  which  farming  can  be  continued  on  a  relatively  permanent  basis,  either 
with  present  farm  organization  or  with  some  reorganization  of  practices  and  enlarge- 
ment of  farming  units.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  farm  population  lives 
in  these  areas,  which  include  most  of  the  commercial  farming  land  of  the  country. 

Class  II:  Those  areas  in  which  the  major  portion  of  the  land  should  be  utilized 
in  grass  culture,  and  a  system  of  livestock  farming  practiced.  This  area  includes  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  is  peopled  by  only  about  2  percent  of 
the  total  farm  population. 

Class  III:  This  includes  areas  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  land  now  in  farms  be  withdrawn  entirely  from  agriculture  and 
developed  for  forest,  grazing,  recreational,  and  other  uses.  These  lands  are  located 
chiefly  in  the  southern  Appalachian  and  Ozark  Mountains,  scattered  parts  of  the 
South,  the  Lake  States  cut-over  area,  and  part  of  the  Great  Plains,  with  smaller 
concentrations  on  the  Pacific  coast,  New  England,  and  elsewhere  About  17  percent 
of  all  farm  people  live  in  counties  the  majority  of  whose  areas  fall  in  this  class. 
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Class  IV:  Closely  related  to  class  III,  this  class  includes  lands  now  in  forests, 
which  should  be  retained  in  forest  uses,  and  range  and  livestock  ranching  areas  in 
which  land  and  water  use  adjustments  are  required.  Counties,  the  major  portion 
of  which  are  in  this  class,  include  about  10  percent  of  the  farm  population. 

Class  V:  This  includes  areas  near  large  cities  where  the  major  adjustment  needed 
consists  of  correlating  rural  land  uses  with  the  requirements  of  an  orderly  urban 
expansion.    These  areas  include  only  about  5  percent  of  the  farm  population. 

Class  VI:  This  includes  some  scattered  areas  containing  no  serious  land  use 
adjustment  problems,  although  unstable  land  values,  uneconomic  production,  tenure 
relations,  and  similar  factors  are  important  obstacles  to  sound  land  use.  Most 
of  these  areas  are  sparsely  settled  and  altogether  they  account  for  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  farm  population. 

Although  gross  incomes  fluctuate  widely  in  the  relatively  stabilized 
areas,  the  average  for  these  areas  is  well  above  the  averages  for  others. 
The  proportion  of  counties  reporting  low  farm  incomes  is  much  greater 
in  areas  III  and  IV  than  in  area  I. 

Distinctions  in  Planes  of  Living 

A  plane-of-living  index,  based  on  the  presence  in  the  home  of  six 
home  conveniences,  clearly  distinguishes  area  I  from  areas  II,  III,  and 
IV.  Area  V  makes  a  favorable  showing  on  the  level  of  living  map, 
because  the  nearness  to  cities  of  these  lands  makes  for  a  greater  fre- 
quency of  some  of  the  home  conveniences  which  go  to  make  up  the 
index.  In  area  I  there  are  nearly  as  many  counties  with  the  highest 
index  as  there  are  with  the  lowest  index,  while  in  area  III  the  number 
of  counties  having  the  lowest  index  is  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  the 
number  with  the  higher  index.  Area  II  includes  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  counties,  but  the  index  in  these  counties  is  far  below  that 
for  other  areas  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  located. 
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Another  pertinent  measure  of  the  economic  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  areas  in  these  several  land  use  classes  is  found  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  population  has  required  public  assistance  in  recent  years.  Relief  rates^ 
are  available  for  the  total  population  of  each  county,  based  on  the  percent 
of  the  population  on  the  relief  rolls  during  the  12  months  ending  in  June 
1935.  The  average  for  the  Nation  was  slightly  more  than  15  percent. 
Because  of  the  effects  of  the  severe  drought  of  1934,  area  II  has  the  high- 
est relief  rates;  in  seven-eighths  of  the  counties  the  rate  averaged  more 
than  15  percent.  In  area  III  nearly  three-fifths,  and  in  area  IV  one-half 
of  the  counties  exceeded  15  percent.  In  area  I,  only  one-third  of  the 
counties  exceeded  the  national  rate. 

II 

Migration  from  farms  as  a  solution  to  economic  and  social  problems  is 
not  new  in  this  country.  It  has  gone  on  so  long  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  ordinarily  considered  a  normal  process.  It  has  been  large 
enough  to  bring  about  a  fairly  consistent  net  loss  in  population  in  some 
areas.  Between  1920  and  1930,  for  example,  there  was  a  net  migration  of 
about  6,000,000  persons  from  farms  to  towns  and  cities,  which  brought 
about  a  decline  of  1,400,000  in  the  number  of  persons  living  on  farms 
at  the  end  of  the  decade.  To  follow  the  call  of  opportunity  elsewhere 
has  become  an  American  tradition,  but  in  the  past,  few  intelligent  efforts 
have  been  made  to  guide  migration  from  areas  of  lesser  to  areas  of  greater 
opportunity,  or  to  induce  a  greater  migration  from  poorer  than  from 
better  land  areas. 

If  all  persons  moved  in  response  only  to  real  differences  in  opportunity, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  normal  migrations  would  bring  about  the 
necessary  readjustments,  and  that  farm  people  would  gradually  vacate 
areas  in  which  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  land  should  be  retired  from 
cultivation.  The  table  at  the  top  of  page  25  presents  data  which  in  a  broad 
way  show  the  differences  in  the  volume  of  migration  out  of  the  six  types  of 
land  use  adjustment  areas  and  the  differences  in  trend  between  1920-30 
and  1930-35. 

Columns  two  and  three  of  this  table  are  not  exacdy  comparable,  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  column  2  deals  with  the  "rural  population"  and 
column  3  deals  with  only  the  "farm  population;"  second,  because  column 
2  deals  with  "net  migration"  and  column  3  deals  with  "net  change."  It 
can  be  assumed,  however,  that  a  population  gain  of  less  than  plus  five 
from  1930  to  1935  in  any  area  indicates  that  there  was  migration  from 
the  area  during  the  period,  but  that  the  volume  of  migration  was  less 
than  the  natural  population  increase. 
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Land  use  adjustment  class 

Percent  of 
farm  popu* 
lation,  1930 

Percent  net 
rural  migra' 
tion,  1920-30 

Percent 
change  in 
farm  popular 
tion,  1930-35 

I  

67.0 
1.8 

16.6 
9.5 
4  7 
.3 

-13.0 
—  10.5 
-15.4 
-7.8 
+  5  Q 
+  17.3 

+2.2 
-5.7 
+  8.4 
+9.7 
+  16  7 
-1.3 

II  

Ill  

IV  ,  

V  

VI  

100.  0 

—  11. 0 

+4.5 

Migrants  Leave  Stable  and  Unstable  Areas  Ali\e 

With  these  qualifications  in  mind,  the  following  generalizations  may 
be  made: 

1.  Between  1920  and  1930,  there  was  marked  net  rural  migration  out 
of  four  of  the  six  types  of  land  use  areas,  and  the  migration  out  of  the 
most  stabilized  areas  (class  I)  was  almost  as  great  as  out  of  the  least 
stabilized  areas  (class  III). 

2.  Between  1930  and  1935,  a  period  in  which  farm  population  was 
increasing,  the  greatest  increase  came  in  suburban  areas,  but  the  next 
greatest  increases  were  in  areas  where  good  land  use  adjustments  require 
population  decreases  (classes  III  and  IV). 

3.  In  the  areas  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  shift  from  cultivated  crops 
to  grass  culture  and  livestock  farming  (class  II),  there  was  marked  out 
migration  between  1920  and  1930,  which  was  continued  during  the  next 
5  years,  thus  indicating  that  the  desired  population  adjustments  were  in 
process  during  the  whole  15-year  period. 

Ill 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  migration  from  farms  to  towns  and  cities 
and  from  towns  and  cities  to  farms.  The  average  number  of  moves 
annually  since  1920  has  been  2. 500, 000.  The  net  annual  movement  has 
been  away  from  farms,  except  for  the  year  1932.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  during  each  year  there  are  about  1,000,000  persons 
who  arrive  on  farms  from  towns  and  cities.  During  the  year  1932,  there 
were  1,777,000  such  farmward  moves,  which  was  266,000  more  than 
those  away  from  farms.  This  back-to-the-land  movement  was  consider- 
ably different  for  the  various  types  of  land  use  adjustment  areas. 
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It  is  easy  to  misinterpret  population  trends  because  of  the  variety 
of  movements  involved.  There  were,  for  instance,  30,148,000  moves 
from  farms  to  towns  and  cities  from  1920  to  1937,  inclusive,  but  during 
the  same  period  there  were  22,134,000  moves  from  towns  and  cities  to 
farms.  There  was  thus  an  annual  "back  to  the  land"  movement  This 
was  true  during  the  3-year  period  1930-32,  when  the  flow  back  to  the 
land  was  44,000  moves  greater  than  the  flow  away  from  farms,  and  it 
was  also  true  during  the  3-year  period  1921-23,  when  the  moves  away 
exceeded  by  2,508,000  the  moves  to  farms.  In  this  constant  interchange 
of  people,  some  farming  areas  lose  and  some  gain  more  than  others. 
The  largest  proportional  movement  to  the  land  during  the  6-year  period 
1930-35  was  in  the  areas  near  large  cities  (class  V);  the  smallest  was 
in  the  relatively  stabilized  areas  (class  I).  Eliminating  areas  in  class 
V,  where  the  movement  was  largely  a  suburban  one,  the  increase  in 
farm  population  due  to  the  "back  to  the  land"  movement  was  greatest 
in  the  "nonadjustment"  areas  (class  VI),  next  greatest  in  "forest  and 
range"  areas  (class  IV),  next  in  "land  retirement"  areas  (class  III),  then 
in  the  "grazing  and  farm  reorganization"  areas  (class  II),  and  least  in 
the  "relatively  stabilized"  areas  (class  I). 

Now  the  Poorer  Lands  Are  Drawing  Settlers 

Disregarding  numerous  exceptions  which  space  will  not  permit  re- 
cording, the  major  trends  of  migration  in  relation  to  land  use  adjust- 
ments may  be  summarized  as  follows.  Before  1930,  migrations  from 
rural  areas  tended  to  be  somewhat  larger  from  areas  in  which  land 
should  be  retired  from  agriculture,  though  these  migrations  were  generally 
not  great  enough  to  bring  about  needed  readjustments.  Since  1930,  the 
slowing  down  of  migration  and  the  movement  to  the  land  have  further 
complicated  the  problem,  for  farm  population  has  increased  more  rapidly 
in  retirement  areas  than  in  those  areas  where  agriculture  is  relatively 
stabilized. 

In  the  oudook  for  the  future  another  factor  must  be  considered,  namely, 
the  rate  of  natural  increase.  Under  conditions  such  as  prevailed  in  the 
years  just  before  1930,  the  white  farm  population  would  increase  by  about 
70  percent  in  30  years,  if  there  were  no  migration  from  farms.  Under 
like  conditions,  the  Negro  farm  population  would  increase  even  more 
rapidly.  One  means  of  showing  the  relative  rates  of  growth,  if  there 
were  no  migration,  is  through  the  fertility  ratio — the  ratio  of  children 
under  5  years  old  per  1,000  women  aged  20-44  (shown  in  the  table  on 
page  27).  As  shown  by  this  ratio,  the  highest  prospective  rates  of 
increase  are  in  the  "land  retirement"  areas  (class  III),  the  same  class  in 
which  migration  was  markedly  retarded  after  1930.  In  one-fourth  of 
the  counties  in  this  class,  population  would  more  than  double  in  about  30 
years  if  there  were  no  migration,  and  in  half  the  counties  in  these  areas 
the  rate  of  increase  would  be  more  than  75  percent  under  those  circum- 
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stances.  The  relatively  low  ratio  for  "forest  and  range"  areas  (class  IV) 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  includes  a  number  of  Pacific  Coast 
States'  counties,  where  rates  of  reproduction  are  generally  low.  If  these 
are  omitted,  the  fertility  ratio  for  these  areas  rises  above  that  for  the 
"relatively  stabilized"  areas  (class  I).  The  areas  for  which  major  land 
use  revisions  are  recommended  are  also  those  areas  in  which  there  is  a 
comparatively  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  the  population  of  working  ages. 
Only  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  young  people  currendy  reaching  ma- 
turity here  are  needed  to  replace  older  workers  who  die  or  retire,  and 
when  alternative  opportunities  elsewhere  are  drastically  curtailed,  many 
of  the  young  people  remain  in  these  areas.  This  table  gives  recent  trends 
in  farm  population  in  the  land  use  adjustment  areas: 


Land  use  adjustment  class 

Percent  change  in  farm  population, 
1930-35  1 

Average 
number  chil' 
dren  under 
5,  per  1,000 
women  aged 

20-44 3 

Total 

By  accession 
of  migrants 
from  non* 
farm  terri' 
tory 

Exclusive  of 
migrants 
from  non' 
farm  terri' 
tory 

I.........  

+  2.2 
-5.7 
+  8.4 
+  9.7 
+  16.7 
-1.3 

+  5.6 
+  5.9 
+6.6 
+9.5 
+  13.9 
+  11.7 

-3.4 
-11.6 

+  1.8 
+  .2 

+  2.8 
-13.0 

695 
765 
797 
694 
554 
623 

II  

Ill  

IV  

V  

VI  

Total  

+  4.5 

+6.6 

-2.1 

707 

1  There  was  an  increase  of  4.5  percent  in  the  total  farm  population,  but  the  back'to'the' 
land  movement  was  so  large  that  if  it  had  been  the  only  factor,  the  increase  would  have 
been  6.6  percent.  Since  the  total  net  increase  was  less  than  that,  it  is  clear  that  there 
must  have  been  considerable  migration  from  farms — enough  to  offset  all  of  the  back'tcthe' 
land  movement  and  part  of  the  natural  increase  as  well.  If  this  back'tO'the'land  move' 
ment  had  not  occurred,  the  farm  population  would  have  decreased  by  2  percent  during 
those  5  years. 

2  White  Rural  Farm  Population  1930. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  a  "land  use  adjustment"  program  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  "population  adjustment"  program,  or  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  attempted  adjustments  in  land  use  will  be  defeated 
by  population  trends  that  have  not  been  taken  into  account.  These 
trends  will  not,  do  not,  and  have  not  consisted  primarily  of  a  "back- 
to-the-land"  movement.  They  have  consisted  to  some  extent  of  the 
slowing  down  or  comparative  smallness  of  the  amount  of  migration 
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from  farms,  but  to  an  even  greater  extent  of  high  rates  of  natural 
population  increase  that  add  to  the  resident  population  more  rapidly 
than  the  land  adjustment  program  can  possibly  subtract  from  it. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prescribe  complete  farm  population  read- 
justment programs  for  all  of  the  land  use  problem  areas  of  the  Nation. 
This  article  does  not  presume  to  do  so.  It  presents  data  only  from 
secondary  sources,  but  the  analyses  possible  from  these  data  would  seem 
to  warrant  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  That  an  analysis  of  population  facts  and  trends,  pref- 
erably including  field  studies,  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved  in  a  "land  use  adjustment"  program. 

2.  That  a  program  of  guided,  and  even  stimulated,  migra- 
tion should  accompany  a  land  use  adjustment  program. 

3.  That  major  efforts  in  land  use  adjustment  programs  should 
be  made  in  those  areas  where  population  trends — migration  and 
rates  of  natural  increase — are  tending  to  aggravate  rather  than 
alleviate  land  use  problems. 

4.  That  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  accom- 
plishing land  use  and  population  adjustments  in  the  most 
poorly  adjusted  and  least  adjustable  areas  will  almost  certainly 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  part  of  the  solution  of  the  problem 
must  consist  of  a  direct  attack  upon  the  human  elements  in- 
volved; programs  of  practical  education  in  more  efficient  use 
of  the  natural  resources  resident  in  the  areas;  and  relocation 
guidance,  and  probably  financial  assistance,  to  those  who  should 
locate  elsewhere. 


Baldwin  Essay  Subjects 

Subjects  for  the  1939  Baldwin  prize  essay  contest  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  National  Municipal  League. 

They  include:  (1)  Population  trends  and  changing  land  values  as 
they  affect  planning  (in  any  city,  county,  or  region);  (2)  The  effect  of 
tax  limitation  laws  upon  local  government  (any  State,  county,  or  city); 
(3)  The  reorganization  of  county  government  (in  any  given  State); 
and  (4)  The  effect  of  the  depression  on  local  government  (in  a  par- 
ticular area).  A  prize  of  $100  is  open  to  undergraduate  students  regis- 
tered in  a  regular  course  in  any  college  or  university  offering  direct 
instruction  in  State  or  municipal  government.  Full  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Howard  P.  Jones,  secretary,  National  Municipal  League, 
309  East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City, 
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Come  Out  of  the  Ivory  Tower,  Doctor! 


by  O.  V.  WELLS 

AGRICULTURAL  planning,  in  its  simplest  and  most  inclusive  sense, 
is  the  process  by  which  farmers  and  agricultural  workers  endeavor  to 
work  out  a  rational  solution  to  the  problems  with  which  agriculture  is 
confronted. 

The  first  essential  step,  of  course,  is  to  decide  upon  the  objectives  toward 
which  a  plan  or  program  should  be  directed.  The  second  step  is  to 
formulate  the  program  or  decide  upon  the  means  and  methods  by  which 
the  desired  ends  can  be  achieved,  and  the  third  step  is  to  carry  the  plan 
into  execution. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  the  process  which  the 
average  tourist  usually  goes  through  when  he  decides  to  take  a  trip. 
True,  the  tourist  must  first  decide  upon  his  objective,  that  is,  the  city  or 
national  park  that  he  wants  to  visit;  must  then  consult  the  road  map  and 
decide  upon  the  route;  and  must  then  actually  drive  through  to  his 
destination.  But  agriculture  is  today  confronted  with  three  different 
types  of  problems,  which  means  that  any  inclusive  agricultural  program 
must  be  directed  toward  a  whole  series  of  objectives  and  must  involve  a 
considerable  number  of  different  lines  of  action. 

Problems  Ashjng  for  Solutions 

One  of  the  chief  problems  facing  agriculture,  and  one  that  much  of 
the  current  work  in  the  field  of  agricultural  planning  centers  around,  is 
the  search  for  devices  to  maintain  adequate  prices  and  incomes  to  farmers 
operating  on  a  commercial  scale  and  producing  the  major  agricultural 
commodities — corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  meat.  The  effort  to  solve  this  problem  has  led  in  recent  years 
to  such  programs  as  the  agricultural  adjustment,  conservation,  marketing 
quota,  commodity  loan,  and  marketing  agreement  programs  administered 
through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

A  second  and  equally  important  problem  or  series  of  problems  arises 
from  the  existence  of  underprivileged  classes  in  the  agricultural  group. 
These  problems  have  to  do  with  questions  as  to  how  itinerant  farm 
laborers,  sharecroppers,  farmers  on  submarginal  or  drought-stricken 
land,  farmers  on  too  small  farms  or  rural  people  without  adequate 
employment,  and  the  ever-increasing  number  of  rural  young  people  wrho 
are  being  dammed  up  or  forced  back  on  the  land  as  a  result  of  the 
industrial  depression  and  continuing  technological  improvement — how 
all  of  these  can  attain  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  some  measure 
of  social  and  economic  security.    It  is  toward  these  problems  that  the 
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rural  rehabilitation,  tenant  purchase,  and  debt-adjustment  programs  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  are  primarily  addressed. 

The  third  problem  or  series  of  problems  has  to  do  with  changes  in 
land  use  needed  in  order  to  obtain  efficient  use  of  our  soil  resources 
and  to  insure  soil  and  water  conservation.  The  problems  in  this  field 
are,  of  course,  closely  related  to  the  problems  in  the  other  two  fields,  and 
usually  must  be  attacked  in  conjunction  with  them  if  satisfactory  solu- 
tions are  to  be  found.  This  field  has  long  been  a  subject  for  research 
and  discussion  among  technical  workers  in  the  State  colleges  and  the 
Department,  and  it  is  the  increasing  interest  in  this  need  for  better  land 
use  that  is  responsible  for  such  programs  as  the  current  demonstration 
project  and  soil  conservation  district  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  agricultural  conservation  program  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  and  the  land  purchase  program  under  Tide  III 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

It  is  toward  the  solution  of  these  problems  that  most  agricultural 
planning  is  currently  directed.  But  in  addition  to  the  objectives  which 
these  problems  set,  agricultural  planners  must  remember  always  that 
agriculture  is  only  one  segment  of  our  national  economy  and  that  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  commerce  are  so  closely  bound  together  and  so 
interrelated  that  plans,  programs,  or  policies  affecting  nonagricultural 
income  and  production  also  affect  agriculture;  while  agriculture,  in 
turn,  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber  adequate  to  supply  current  domestic  demand  and  for  so  han- 
dling and  conserving  the  soil  as  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  such 
supplies  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Why  Agricultural  Planners,  Anyway? 

Agricultural  planners  must  also  remember  that  we  live  and  work  under 
a  democratic  government  and  that  agricultural  planning  must  be  demo- 
cratically developed  and  the  resulting  programs  democratically  adminis- 
tered. Farmers  themselves  usually  must  make  the  decision  as  to  which 
problems  they  consider  most  important  and  as  to  the  general  type  of 
solution  that  they  believe  most  practical;  but  the  individual  farmer  is,  as 
a  rule,  ill  equipped  to  devote  any  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  agri- 
cultural planning  as  such,  and  is  of  course  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
his  information  may  be  limited  and  that  his  own  interest  in  a  great  many 
of  the  problems  with  which  agriculture  is  currently  confronted  is  rela- 
tively small.  As  a  result,  our  entire  system  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
of  the  several  bureaus  in  the  Federal  Department  has  been  developed  in 
an  effort  to  help  farmers  and  farm  people  through  disseminating  useful 
information,  carrying  forward  agricultural  research,  and  serving  as  the 
focal  point  for  much  of  the  work  in  the  field  of  agricultural  planning 
and  administration. 
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Since  1933,  this  last  function  has  become  increasingly  important  as 
governmental  activities  in  aid  of  agriculture  have  been  expanded,  with 
the  result  that  increasing  attention  is  being  directed  toward  the  question: 
How  can  economists  and  other  agricultural  specialists  best  serve  the 
farmers  and  the  general  public  in  the  field  of  agricultural  planning  and 
program  development? 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences  or  social 
action,  several  conflicting  answers  are  advanced.  There  is  one  school 
which  argues  that  agricultural  workers  can  function  most  effectively 
by  carrying  on  research  and  by  simply  bringing  the  results  of  their 
research  to  the  attention  of  farmers  and  others  through  the  educational 
process.  Those  who  advance  this  argument  usually  stress  the  need 
for  academic  freedom  and  indicate  that  the  agricultural  researchers  and 
educators  should  at  all  times  be  unbiased  and  objective  in  their  ap- 
proach, free  from  political  pressure,  and  faithful  to  science,  rather  than 
advocates  of  any  specific  program  or  agricultural  movement  as  such. 

Beyond  question,  there  is  a  need  for  unbiased  and  scientific  research 
in  the  agricultural  field,  but  it  should  be  remembered  also  that  when 
the  striving  for  academic  freedom  becomes  maneuvering  to  evade  re- 
sponsibility, then  we  witness  a  subtle  form  of  political  activity  directed 
toward  maintaining  an  assured  position  on  the  public  pay  roll. 

The  "Laissez-Faire"  Argument 

There  is  a  second  school  that  argues  that  agricultural  planning  should 
be  essentially  of  the  character  of  industrial  planning,  and  that  is  usually 
identified  rather  closely  with  the  so-called  laissez-faire  school  of  eco- 
nomics that  developed  in  England  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
that  is  still  the  controlling  economic  doctrine  in  many  schools  both 
in  this  Nation  and  in  England.  The  advocates  of  this  position  argue 
that  agriculture  is  now  in  the  natural  and  happy  state  and  that  social 
and  economic  planning,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  needed  at  all,  should 
be  so  directed  as  to  leave  agriculture  alone  and  to  encourage  or  force 
an  industrial  and  business  organization  which  also  would  be  character- 
ized by  small  units,  individual  management,  and  free  competition. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  position,  provided  it  means  fewer 
"administered"  prices,  provided  it  means  increasing  and  stabilizing  indus- 
trial employment  and  purchasing  power,  and  provided  it  actually  can  be 
worked  out  within  our  existing  social,  economic,  and  legal  environment. 
But  considering  the  fact  that  both  American  and  foreign  economists 
have  been  reciting  the  advantages  of  just  such  a  policy  for  at  least  the 
last  half  century,  while  our  technological,  commercial,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment has  been  steadily  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  some 
doubts  must  be  raised. 
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And  when  the  economists  of  this  school  argue,  as  they  usually  must 
to  be  consistent,  that  such  a  program  should  include  the  elimination  of 
all  private  monopoly  through  the  adoption  of  drastic  measures  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  effective  competition,  or  through  Government 
ownership,  a  general  revision  of  our  wThole  tax  system  with  regard  pri- 
marily to  the  effect  of  taxes  upon  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth, 
a  gradual  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  the  regulation  of  advertising 
and  selling  activities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  waste  and  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  our  marketing  system,  and  the  establishment  of  more 
definite  "rules  of  the  game"  with  respect  to  money,  so  that  some  Federal 
monetary  authority  could  be  charged  with  controlling  the  quantity  or 
value  of  money  in  effective  circulation,  it  becomes  extremely  doubtful  if 
there  is  much  chance  of  any  substantial  portion  of  such  a  program  being 
adopted  within  the  immediate  future,  or  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
program  would  mean  any  less  regimentation,  control,  or  Government 
intervention  than  is  involved  in  the  programs  or  lines  of  approach  which 
it  is  designed  to  supplant. 

The  Need  for  Doing  Something  About  It 

And  finally,  there  is  a  school  which  argues  that  action  is  as  im- 
portant as  education  and  research,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  lines  of  action  which  can  and  should  be  carried  out  within  the 
agricultural  field  itself. 

This  approach  assumes  that  the  farmers,  the  researchers,  and  the 
planners  must  work  together  as  a  team  in  endeavoring  to  develop  de- 
vices and  methods  that  fall,  in  considerable  part  at  least,  within  the 
current  framework  of  our  experience  and  existing  social  organization, 
and  that  attack  the  problem  both  in  terms  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
agricultural  field  by  the  farmers  and  their  representatives,  and  in  terms  of 
what  should  be  done  in  the  industrial  or  nonagricultural  field. 

And  since  this  approach  concerns  itself  with  what  can  be  done  now 
or  in  the  calculable  future,  as  well  as  with  what  seems  eventually  de- 
sirable, its  tools  include  such  devices  as  acreage  goals  and  allotments, 
crop  insurance,  commodity  loans  and  storage,  marketing  quotas,  con- 
servation and  parity  payments;  the  diversion  of  surplus  products  for 
relief  purposes  and  into  new  uses  or  export,  marketing  agreements 
and  orders,  and  market  inspection,  grading,  and  regulatory  work;  rural 
rehabilitation,  unit  reorganization,  and  resettlement;  soil  conservation 
districts,  flood  control,  forest  conservation,  and  the  retirement  of  sub- 
marginal  land  from  cultivation. 

The  advocates  of  this  approach  also  realize  that  agricultural  planning 
is  necessarily  a  continuing  process,  since  both  the  nature  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  problems  with  which  farmers  are  faced,  as  well  as  the 
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nonagricultural  forces  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  are  con- 
tinually changing,  so  that  final  solutions  and  ideal  programs  can  rarely 
be  developed.  This  means,  of  course,  that  all  agricultural  planners, 
whether  they  be  farmers,  administrators,  or  agricultural  specialists, 
should  be  as  much  interested  in  the  development  of  a  flexible  and  effi- 
cient mechanism  for  continuous  agricultural  planning  as  in  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  specific  programs  as  such. 

Such  a  continuous  process  necessarily  must  involve  the  observation 
of  the  several  action  programs  in  the  field  and  a  straightforward 
appraisal  of  both  their  shortcomings  and  accomplishments;  the  cor- 
relation of  research  relating  to  factors  affecting  prices,  to  farm  manage- 
ment and  desirable  patterns  of  land  utilization,  to  normal  or  current 
market  requirements,  and  to  standards  of  living  and  cultural  develop- 
ment; and  an  understanding  of  what  farmers  want,  of  the  reasons 
behind  their  wants,  and  of  the  costs  or  sacrifices  they  are  willing  to 
incur  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 


Courses  in  Planning  Surveyed 

Results  of  a  survey  by  the  National  Economic  and  Social  Planning 
Association,  to  discover  what  instruction  in  planning  is  being  offered 
in  current  college  courses,  are  given  in  a  pamphlet,  Planning  Courses 
in  American  Colleges,  1938,  newly  released  by  the  association. 

"Where  formerly  social  progress  was  considered  to  be  the  automatic 
byproduct  of  the  economic  system,"  says  the  foreword,  "today  many 
believe  that  it  must  be  the  primary  objective  of  a  prudently  directed 
economic  system.  College  curricula  are  reflecting  this  revolution.  As 
a  result,  courses  pertaining  to  planning  have  been  increasingly  intro- 
duced into  American  colleges  and  universities." 

The  courses  offered  in  American  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  divided  into  five  general  classifications:  economic  and  social  plan- 
ning, economic  policy,  industrial  policy,  resources  planning,  and  com- 
munity planning.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  at  25  cents  each  may  be  had 
from  the  National  Economic  and  Social  Planning  Association,  1721 
Eye  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Farmer-Made  Programs  in  a 
Texas  County 

by  D.  A.  ADAM 

THE  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Aware  that  this  truism 
is  sound,  the  farmers  of  Young  County,  Tex.,  now  in  the  midst  of 
their  fourth  year  of  county  agricultural  planning,  are  definitely  favor- 
able to  the  eating  qualities  of  the  county  planning  pudding. 

In  Young  County,  program  planning  by  farmers  is  showing  tangible 
results  right  now,  and  its  promise  of  future  advances  in  farm  well-being 
is  the  more  confidently  accepted  for  the  reason  that  it  already  has  some 
pretty  definite  accomplishments  to  its  credit. 

Recommendations  of  the  county  planning  committee  that  livestock 
herds  be  increased,  for  instance,  together  with  the  findings  responsible 
for  the  recommendations,  are  being  used  actively  by  several  chambers  of 
commerce  in  their  agricultural  programs. 

Another  example  of  the  utility  in  Young  County  planning  has  been 
the  Farm  Security  Administration's  use  of  farmer-developed  plans  in  its 
tenant  purchase  program.  Five  farms  were  bought  in  the  county  last 
year  by  the  FSA,  the  sizes  of  the  farms  and  their  locations  being  decided 
upon  after  conferences  of  the  county  agent,  the  FSA  county  committee, 
and  the  administrator.  The  recommendations  of  the  county  planning 
committee  were  followed  as  closely  as  possible  for  each  area. 

This  demonstration  of  the  practical  effectiveness  of  farmer-decided  rec- 
ommendations in  influencing  the  Federal  agricultural  action  programs 
is  of  special  interest  just  now,  when  county  planning  work  everywhere 
is  being  converted  into  a  working  guide  for  operation  of  these  programs. 

The  farmers'  program  was  called  into  use  last  December,  to  cite  a 
third  instance,  when  the  county  agent  presented  to  the  commissioners' 
court,  governing  body  of  the  county,  a  report  of  the  planning  commit- 
tee on  the  need  for  purchase  of  machinery  for  terracing  and  soil  conser- 
vation work.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  local  land  use 
committees,  the  county  now  has  purchased  and  turned  over  to  the 
county  agent's  office  a  four-wheel  tandem  drive  motor  grader  costing 
more  than  $6,000.  This  machine  is  being  used  for  terracing,  contour- 
ing, ridging,  and  other  soil  conservation  work. 

Our  work  in  program  planning,  which  began  in  1936,  has  shown 
that  county-wide  planning,  based  on  the  recommendations  and  plans 
of  the  farmers  themselves,  provides  many  avenues  to  better  agricultural 
practice  that  are  not  offered  through  any  other  means.  It  offers  an 
opportunity  for  analysis  of  the  agricultural  situation  of  the  county  in 
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terms  of  specific  needs  of  the  county.  The  county  agent  and  the 
farmers  on  the  land  are  given  a  sharper  picture  of  their  problems.  This, 
in  turn,  enables  the  formulation  of  definite  work  plans  that  fit  closely 
the  needs  of  the  county  and  of  each  community  in  it. 

The  framework  for  successful  county  planning  has  been  built  around 
community  organizations.  Through  these  local  planning  groups,  dis- 
cussion meetings,  demonstration  groups,  and  community  organizations 
we  have  been  able  to  do  much  more  effective  work  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  possible.  Local  planning  committees  have  developed 
standards  and  objectives  for  farming  and  homemaking  in  individual 
communities  and  for  determining  what  the  agricultural  problems  are 
in  those  communities. 

In  1936,  the  first  year  of  county-wide  planning  for  this  county,  eight 
program  planning  meetings  were  conducted.  In  retrospect,  they  appear 
important  as  a  pioneer  effort.  Data  from  the  1935  census  were  used  as 
a  working  basis,  and  the  entire  county  served  as  the  unit  for  considera- 
tion of  our  problems  and  their  solutions.  Not  enough  consideration 
was  given  the  farm  home  as  a  unit  in  planning  work,  and  the  fact  that 
different  problems  affect  different  soil  type  areas  was  not  given  sufficient 
attention.  The  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  first  year's  work, 
perhaps,  was  that  the  planning  committees  began  to  teach  their  mem- 
bers how  to  think  and  act  together,  from  a  community  and  a  county- 
wide  standpoint.  Attention  was  directed  especially  to  promoting 
thought  upon  the  problems  of  soil  fertility  and  soil  conservation. 

Widening  the  Farmers'  Economic  Horizons 

The  county  program  planning  committee  of  the  following  year  carried 
the  work  a  step  farther,  in  that  a  wide  variety  of  economic  information 
was  given  at  the  many  discussion  meetings  that  were  held.  More 
time,  too,  was  spent  in  directing  the  thought  of  farmers  toward  the 
problems  of  their  own  farms.  Farm  data  sheets  were  given  to  every 
farmer  attending  the  discussions,  so  that  he  could  supply  the  committee 
with  a  picture  of  the  problems  on  his  farm  and  of  his  suggestions  for 
solving  them.   Farm  data  sheets  wrere  returned  to  us  by  600  farmers. 

From  this  number,  the  committee  selected  at  random  85  data  sheets, 
the  information  from  which  was  used  in  setting  up  a  model  farm  for 
the  county.  The  committee  took  into  consideration  average  crop  acre- 
ages, soil  fertility,  and  the  suggested  soil  conservation  practices.  Using 
this  farm  as  a  basis,  total  crop  figures  and  conservation  practices  that 
seemed  desirable  for  the  entire  county  were  arrived  at. 

The  1938  program  was  much  more  effective  than  that  of  the  first 
year,  in  that  it  went  much  closer  to  the  farm  home  and  represented 
more  accurately  the  individual  thought  of  the  farmer.  However,  we 
still  were  dealing  with  too  large  a  territory  as  a  unit,  and  were  not  yet 
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directing  enough  attention  to  the  number  of  soil  types  in  the  county 
and  their  effect  on  farming  set-ups. 

Up  to  this  point,  community-wide  discussions  were  our  means  of 
presenting  economic  information  and  explaining  and  teaching  how  pro- 
gram planning  can  and  should  fit  into  farming  operations.  Newspaper 
publicity  and  additional  community-wide  discussions  helped  to  acquaint 
farmers  with  the  results  of  the  work  made  possible  through  the  planning 
committee's  activities.  Very  valuable  experience,  available  in  no  other 
way,  was  obtained  by  the  county  committee,  the  county  agent,  and  the 
home  demonstration  agent  in  conducting  planning  work,  both  in  1936 
and  1937.  The  committee  members  in  each  of  those  years  worked 
long  and  hard  in  arriving  at  county  totals  and  at  recommended  farming 
and  land  use  practices. 

Enthusiasm  Grows  by  What  It  Feeds  Upon 

And  as  the  committee  worked,  enthusiasm  mounted.  It  is  our  obser- 
vation that  the  deeper  a  group  gets  into  program  planning  work,  the 
keener  becomes  the  enthusiasm  of  the  workers.  This  is  reflected  today 
in  the  fact  that  the  month  when  program  planning  work  is  done  in 
Young  County  has,  within  a  3-year  period,  become  a  principal  highlight 
of  the  extension  program's  activity.  All  committees  in  the  county 
dealing  with  farm  problems  look  forward  with  wide-awake  interest  to 
the  discussion  meetings  that  fall  within  the  month. 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  of  1936  and  1937,  program  planning  in 
1938  was  worked  out  on  a  much  more  comprehensive  scale.  The  first 
step  in  the  new  plan  of  things  was  the  selection  of  a  larger  program 
planning  committee,  composed  of  10  men  and  women  from  the  agri- 
cultural council  and  the  home  demonstration  council.  With  assistance 
of  the  county  agent,  this  committee  reviewed  in  detail  the  work  of  the  2 
previous  years,  and  then  met  in  a  2-day  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  Extension  Service.  After  this  conference,  it  was  decided  that  the 
1938  program  should  be  based  on  an  approach  to  farming  problems 
that  would  take  into  account  the  differing  soil  types  of  the  county. 

Since  the  program  was  taking  this  new  direction,  a  division  of  the 
county  into  soil  type  areas  was  necessary.  The  first  division  agreed 
upon  was  four  soil  type  areas,  a  figure  that  the  county  committee  later 
changed  to  six,  as  soon  as  preliminary  mapping  was  completed.  Work 
sheets — the  farmers'  statements  of  proposed  operations  on  their  farms — 
then  were  tabulated  according  to  soil  type  areas  and  communities,  so 
as  to  make  clearer  the  conditions  of  crop  bases,  total  cropland,  and  crop 
yields.  Range  applications  were  tabulated  on  the  same  basis.  A  tabu- 
lation also  was  made  of  AAA  compliance  certificates,  to  assure  accuracy 
in  determining  what  farming  practices  had  been  carried  out  in  the 
county  in  the  preceding  year. 
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On  completion  of  the  preliminary  map  of  soil  types,  with  the  result- 
ant establishment  of  six  soil  type  areas,  the  county  program  planning 
committee  was  divided  into  subcommittees  for  each  of  these  areas.  The 
subcommittees  then  were  given  a  tabulation  of  work  sheets  and  other 
data  for  their  areas,  and  from  this  they  studied  existing  conditions, 
particularly  as  to  sizes  of  farms  and  types  of  soil.  From  the  conclusions 
reached  by  these  subcommittees,  a  recommendation  as  to  what  an 
economic-sized  farming  unit  should  be  was  made  for  each  area.  At 
this  point  a  host  of  interesting  facts  began  to  develop  with  relation  to 
the  size  and  balance  of  crops  needed  on  such  a  farm. 

Dealing  With  the  Fabric  of  a  Community's  Life 

Painstaking  effort  toward  accuracy  was  preserved  always.  This  was 
a  task,  not  simply  of  putting  down  cold  and  lifeless  figures,  but  of 
retiring  crop  land,  expanding  range  acres,  and  dealing  with  the  very 
threads  of  the  fabric  of  life  in  a  farming  community.  Committee  mem- 
bers knew  that  their  work  would  be  studied  by  large  groups  of  farmers, 
businessmen,  bankers,  and  others,  and  that  accuracy  was  essential. 
Finally,  the  report  being  completed,  copies  of  it  were  mailed  to  these 
groups,  to  chambers  of  commerce,  vocational  agricultural  teachers,  and 
many  others,  with  the  request  that  the  report  be  studied  and  discussed* 
and  that  suggestions  for  improvement  be  made  for  use  in  1939.  This 
entire  set-up,  of  course,  was  discussed  vigorously  and  at  length  in  the 
many  meetings  during  the  year. 

Despite  this  progress,  however,  we  realized  that  the  program  had  not 
gone  far  enough.  We  had  discovered  what  some  of  our  problems  were, 
but  had  done  little  toward  their  solutions.  For  example,  in  Young 
County  there  are  an  estimated  1,840  producers,  according  to  the  1935 
census,  while  the  number  of  farms  recommended  by  the  planning  com- 
mittee when  it  finished  its  1938  program  was  1,089.  ^  tnc  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  are  followed,  quite  a  number  of  farm 
families  must  be  relocated.  This  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  problems 
revealed  by  the  county  committee's  studies  of  its  own  area,  and  toward 
the  solution  of  which  there  has  been  no  effective  action  as  yet. 

To  provide  avenues  for  action  toward  solution  of  them  is  the  definite 
aim  of  the  1939  program  in  the  county.  As  now  constituted,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  rooted  in  the  thoughts  coming  from  the  farm  home,  from 
the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  it  is  planned  to  aid  this  through  a  wide- 
spread series  of  local  meetings  within  the  various  soil  type  areas.  One 
of  the  goals  for  this  year  is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  program  planning  committee,  operating  on  very  flexible 
lines,  to  assure  future  consideration  of  these  problems  in  planning. 

The  1939  plan  of  organization  calls  for  election  of  a  committee  of 
three  or  more  farmers  from  each  soil  type  area,  this  to  be  decided  by 
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size  of  the  area.  The  committee  will  become  a  permanent  unit  in  the 
extension  set-up  of  the  county  and  will  be  called  the  land  use  commit- 
tee. Community  meetings  then  will  be  held  for  review  of  previous 
years'  recommendations  and  for  possible  changes  in  their  structure. 
The  committees  will  receive  a  complete  list  of  all  agencies  that  affect 
agriculture  within  the  county  and  will  discuss  in  detail  the  functions 
of  each  agency  and  the  types  of  services  available  through  it.  Greater 
coordination  of  land  use  programs  and  land  use  planning,  as  well  as 
greater  use  of  these  services  by  farmers,  is  expected  to  result. 

Each  of  the  1939  committees  will  make  a  soil  survey  map  of  its  area, 
tabulate  its  needs,  and  list  each  agency  concerned  with  these  needs.  In 
each  of  the  six  soil  type  areas  this  is  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 

Smoothing  Out  the  Rough  Spots  in  a  Program 

As  a  step  in  the  coordination  and  correlation  of  planning  work,  the 
county  land  use  planning  committee  this  year  will  be  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  of  the  local  planning  committees,  supplemented 
with  a  committee  of  five  members  each  from  the  home  demonstration 
council  and  the  agricultural  council.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  to  consolidate  the  requests  and  recommendations  of  the 
local  groups  into  an  integral  program,  functioning  smoothly  and  effec- 
tively for  the  entire  county,  as  well  as  for  the  particular  soil  type  area. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  will  be  seen,  the  thought  going  into  the  program 
of  county  planning  is  that  of  farmers,  originating  from  neighborhood 
discussions,  family  gatherings,  and  from  the  seasoned  experience  of  the 
men  who  live  on  the  land  and  therefore  know  it  best.  Its  inception  is 
rooted  in  practical  experience. 

There  is  a  place,  however,  for  the  knowledge  of  specialists  in  the 
program  being  developed  in  Young  County.  After  the  county  plan  has 
been  completed  by  the  committee  with  the  assistance  of  the  county 
agent,  an  invitation  will  be  issued  for  a  meeting  of  committee  mem- 
bers, representatives  of  agencies  dealing  with  farm  problems  and  spe- 
cialists of  many  kinds.  The  committee's  program  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  and  each  of  the  agencies  will  be  asked  to  assist  the  county  and 
local  planning  committees  in  working  out  solutions  for  the  needs  of  the 
various  areas. 

The  land  use  committee,  a  permanent  organization,  will  have  general 
charge  of  planning  work,  and  from  time  to  time  other  committees  may 
be  chosen  to  consider  special  types  of  programs.  The  execution  of  the 
various  programs,  of  course,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  agencies  most 
directly  affected,  with  local  land  use  committees  and  subcommittees  for 
soil  type  areas  collaborating.  In  this  manner,  our  experience  to  date 
indicates,  the  farmers  of  Young  County  will  receive  the  maximum 
benefit  from  all  available  programs. 
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Canada's  Land  of  Little  Rain 

by  G.  H.  CRAIG 

IN  THE  area  in  which  a  large  part  of  Canada's  wheat  crop  is  produced,, 
uncertainty  plays  a  dominant  role.  The  production  of  wheat  is  the 
major  function  of  the  prairie  economy  and  the  regional  income  follows 
closely  the  fluctuating  yield  and  price  of  this  single  commodity.  Herein 
lies  the  chief  reason  that  the  three  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta  have  been  subject  to  such  variation  in  scale  of 
living. 

The  largest  area  of  wheat  production  lies  in  the  semiarid  plains  where 
precipitation  varies  so  widely  and  unpredictably.  In  one  of  the  driest 
sections,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  annual  average  rainfall  has  ranged  be- 
tween 6.38  inches  in  1931  and  25.28  inches  in  1927.  While  annual  pre- 
cipitation figures  are  an  inadequate  index  of  moisture  efficiency,  they  do 
provide  a  means  for  measuring  variability. 

An  old  plains  farmer  once  remarked:  "Annual  rainfall?  We  have  no 
such  thing  as  annual  rainfall  here.    Once  in  a  long  while  it  rains." 

If  further  evidence  of  variability  and  uncertainty  were  needed,  it  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  history  of  wheat  yields.  The  Province  of  Alberta 
produced  an  average  of  31. 1  bushels  per  acre  in  1915  but  only  7.6  bushels 
in  191 8.  In  Saskatchewan  the  range  was  even  greater  with  a  low  of  2.7 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  whole  province  in  the  year  1937. 

Drought  Plus  Low  Prices  Equals  an  Exodus 

The  occasional  association  of  high  yields  and  high  prices  and  of  low 
yields  and  low  prices  has  intensified  the  fluctuations  in  income  of  the 
wheat  farmers  and  of  the  prairie  economy  as  a  whole.  The  occurrence 
of  two  major  periods  of  low  yields  and  low  prices  so  diminished  the 
returns  of  wheat  growers  that  abandonment  and  relief  subsidies  became 
general  over  a  wide  area.  The  first  period  followed  the  World  War. 
The  huge  demand  for  arable  land  during  the  war  extended  the  wheat 
area  beyond  any  reasonable  margin  of  normal  cultivation  into  some  of 
the  most  arid  sections  of  the  West.  A  bumper  crop  in  1915  and  high 
war-time  prices  overrated  the  land  in  the  minds  of  the  setders.  When 
prices  dropped  in  1920-21,  and  dry  years  followed,  many  thousands 
of  families  left  their  farms  and  moved  north  or  into  the  cities  and 
towns.  In  this  period  of  stress  such  alternatives  were  available.  The 
result  was  a  significant  reduction  in  population  density  in  the  driest 
areas  and  a  reorganization  of  agriculture  in  the  direction  of  less  in- 
tensive operation  with  larger  units  and  increased  grazing. 

Some  extension  of  the  wheat  margin  again  occurred  in  the  middle 
and  late  twenties,  but  the  coincidence  of  the  great  depression  and  a 
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scries  of  drought  years  following  1929  precipitated  the  second  period 
of  disaster.  Most  of  the  crop  failure  again  occurred  in  the  southern 
sections  where  drought  and  soil  drifting  were  most  severe  and  where 
the  mistakes  of  breaking  a  once  useful  grazing  area  were  most  evident. 
The  lack  of  alternative  enterprises  for  the  wheat  farmer  deprived  him 
of  the  means  of  support  for  his  family  and  deprived  the  community 
of  essential  social  services  due  to  failing  tax  revenues.  The  situation 
was  the  more  critical  in  the  recent  period  due  to  the  limited  opportu- 
nities available  in  other  rural  areas  for  settlers  without  capital,  and  to 
the  lack  of  employment  openings  in  the  cities. 

First  Provincial  Policies  of  Rehabilitation 

Even  before  this  time,  the  Alberta  government  had  undertaken  to 
readjust  the  municipal  organization  and  the  land  use  pattern  in  certain 
areas  subject  to  extreme  drought.  The  northern  movement  of  farmers 
was  subsidized  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  railways 
through  a  free  freight  policy.  Several  consecutive  years  of  feed  and  seed 
loans  prior  to  1923  had  made  the  public  aware  of  the  problem  and  led  to 
the  Government's  action. 

As  the  result  of  a  commission  of  investigation  in  1926,  the  Alberta 
authorities  established  a  program  designating  certain  municipalities  as 
"Special  drought  areas"  to  be  controlled  and  supervised  by  an  appointed 
committee.  The  object  was  one  of  farm  reorganization  to  provide  more 
certain  and  more  adequate  returns  and  to  maintain  at  least  the  essential 
community  services.  Most  of  the  land  in  the  delimited  areas  was  tax 
delinquent.  Large  landowners,  such  as  insurance  and  mortgage  com- 
panies, voluntarily  surrendered  their  holdings,  sometimes  after  removing 
the  buildings  and  fences.  Special  tax-recovery  proceedings  brought  most 
of  the  remaining  land  into  public  ownership.  By  the  end  of  1938  the 
"Special  drought  areas"  included  about  13,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 
8  million  acres  of  once  well-setded  territory.  Most  of  the  8,000  farmers 
who  remained,  leased  their  holdings  from  the  committee.  The  once 
broken  sod  was  gradually  restored  from  weeds  to  prairie  grass,  although 
the  process  was  retarded  by  lack  of  moisture  and  overgrazing.  The  com- 
mittee made  a  conscious  effort  to  allot  the  land  to  provide  optimum  size 
of  units  for  the  operators,  many  of  whom  combined  a  wheat  and  range- 
livestock  farm  plan  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  Alberta  experiment  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  reverse  the  former 
policy  of  alienation  of  lands  from  the  public  domain  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Some  tangible  results  already  are  appearing  in  more  stable  returns  to  the 
farmers  operating  in  the  "Special  drought  areas."  If  success  is  attainable 
with  public  ownership  and  private  operation  under  the  least  productive 
and  most  unpredictable  conditions,  one  naturally  wonders  what  might  be 
the  possibilities  of  extending  the  policy  to  the  better  lands  of  the  drought 
area. 
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Rehabilitation  of  Farmers  in  Their  Own  Communities 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  the  recent  drought  period  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  authorities.  The  only  answer  appeared 
to  be  rehabilitation  of  the  farmers  in  their  own  communities.  Such 
was  the  task  set  by  the  Dominion  Government  when  it  passed  the 
Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation  Act  in  1935.  Funds  were  provided  to 
establish  action  programs  for  water  conservation  and  soil  erosion  control, 
for  experiments  in  agricultural  practices,  and  for  research  in  land  utiliza- 
tion and  soil  surveys. 

Many  of  the  programs  undertaken  under  the  act  were  closely  allied 
to  changes  in  the  use  of  land.  These  included  the  water-development 
services  in  which  small  irrigation  projects,  dams,  and  dugouts  were 
constructed  in  strategic  positions  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Much  of  the  experimental  work  in  soil-erosion  control 
dovetailed  closely  into  a  revised  system  of  land  use  with  its  strip  crop- 
ping, cover  cropping,  regrassing,  and  other  similar  practices.  Some 
progress  was  made  in  community  organizations  of  farmers  for  educa- 
tional activities.  One  of  the  most  important  developments  to  come  out 
of  the  action  programs  was  the  establishment  of  numerous  community 
pastures.  A  total  of  almost  1,000  square  miles  of  these  pastures  was 
set  aside  and  fenced  by  the  end  of  1938  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
alone  and  the  program  likely  will  be  continued.  This  was  the  means 
of  retiring  submarginal  wheat  land  and  making  available  the  supple- 
mentary enterprise  of  livestock  grazing  for  those  farmers  who  remained 
in  the  area.  The  pastures  were  varied  in  size  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  land  and  to  the  possibilities  of  transferring  farmers  within  the 
designated  areas  to  other  sites  outside  the  pasture. 

The  Place  of  Research  in  Canada! s  Problems 

Economic  research  worked  closely  with  many  phases  of  the  general 
action  programs.  Research  in  land  utilization  began  in  the  summer 
of  1935.  It  was  financed  chiefly  by  the  emergency  appropriation  under 
the  Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation  Act  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
The  cooperating  agencies  were  the  economics  division  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  economics  and  farm  management 
departments  of  the  Universities  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Some 
financial  aid  was  provided  by  the  provincial  departments  of  agriculture. 

The  methods  and  procedures  of  the  investigation  were  in  part  dic- 
tated by  the  nature  of  the  physical  and  economic  data  and  in  part  by 
the  objectives  defined.  Since  the  areas  of  real  distress  and  greatest 
public  subsidy  were  those  of  the  prairie  region  afflicted  by  drought  and 
soil  drifting,  the  information  collected  was  largely  associated  with  short- 
grass  plains  farming  practices,  wheat  yield,  soil  cover,  soil  type,  wind 
erosion,  capital  inventory,  financial  history,  and  ownership  pattern. 
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The  project  developed  largely  into  a  land  classification  study.  Labeling 
of  the  land  parcels  in  broad  categories  and  their  mapping  therefore  became 
the  major  function  of  the  program.  The  technique  itself  took  the  form  of 
preliminary  budgeting  of  the  probable  net  returns  for  each  parcel.  This 
was  done  on  the  basis  of  soils,  topography,  and  other  available  physical  data; 
wheat  yields;  farm  management  accounts,  and  price  and  cost  information 
from  other  studies.  Criteria  of  adequate  returns  for  an  average  size  wheat 
farm  were  determined  and  the  budgetary  results  compared  with  this  scale. 

Five  land  classes  were  distinguished.  The  first  was  defined  as  clearly 
below  the  margin  of  use  for  arable  farming  but  often  useful  for  grazing; 
the  second  on  the  margin  of  use  for  wheat;  and  the  remainder  above 
that  margin  with  a  successively  increasing  proportion  of  the  returns 
allocatable  to  land  rent.  The  budgets  provided  the  preliminary  rating 
for  every  quarter  section  of  land  in  the  areas  studied.  Then,  armed  with 
a  map  of  the  ratings  and  all  of  the  physical  material  available  regarding 
soil,  climate,  and  topography,  and  with  aerial  photographs  of  the  coun- 
try, the  field  investigators  made  the  rounds  of  their  territory,  inspecting 
and  finally  classifying  every  quarter  section  and  visiting  every  farmer. 
From  the  latter  a  short  statement  was  taken  of  capital  inventory  and 
wheat  yield  history,  in  addition  to  financial  situation,  relief,  and  general 
attitude  with  respect  to  the  future. 

Emergency  and  hong-Time  Uses  of  Research 

The  emergency  phases  of  the  land  use  research  program  are  still  upper* 
most  in  the  Canadian  plan.  However,  the  land  classification  studies  and 
soil  surveys  are  contributing  a  body  of  material  that  is  basic  to  any  policy 
of  reorganized  land  use.  For  instance,  regrassing  of  large  areas  of  drifted 
and  eroded  land  cannot  be  accomplished  successfully  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  soil  capabilities,  the  production  alternatives  and  the 
pattern  of  farm-ranch  organization  presently  existent.  This  applies  in  like 
manner  to  the  irrigation  schemes,  community  pasture  and  "Special 
drought  areas"  rehabilitation  plans. 

The  research  data  will  provide  a  useful  basis  for  the  over-all  adjustment 
of  the  land  pattern  to  the  various  regional  comparative  advantages.  These 
are  long-time  considerations  and  therefore  require  analysis  of  the  per- 
manent forces  of  nature  in  their  relation  to  expected  price  conditions  of 
the  future.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  recognized  that  population  and  capital 
inertia  are  such  as  to  retard  the  rate  of  progress  of  any  rehabilitation  or 
reorganization  program.  The  advance  of  the  land  classification  studies 
into  a  wider  area  should  provide  more  suitable  data  for  farmers  and  for 
policy  makers  if  or  when  resettlement  possibilities  are  contemplated. 

Parallels  and  Contrasts  in  Two  Countries 

The  comprehensive  land-utilization  program  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  so  far  transcends,  in  scope  and  ambition, 
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any  organized  action  and  research  policy  of  like  nature  in  Canada,  that 
comparisons  are  of  little  utility.  The  American  program  aims  at  a 
ational  adjustment  of  agriculture  to  a  single  major  theoretical  goal — 
parity  income  for  agriculture,  both  regionally  and  nationally.  All  phases 
of  production  control,  rural  rehabilitation,  resettlement  (at  one  time), 
soil  conservation,  and  price  and  credit  policies  contain  this  purpose  in 
some  form  or  other.  Any  attempt  to  reconcile  all  of  the  farm  programs 
with  the  goal  defined  would  present  many  contradictions.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  at  least  a  conscious  aim. 

The  research  and  action  programs  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
correspond  in  general  with  those  of  the  western  Canadian  prairies,  due 
largely  to  the  similarity  of  the  problems.  Water  development  and 
irrigation  schemes,  soil-conservation  practices,  relief  programs,  and  land- 
utilization  research  are  of  a  parallel  nature.  More  attention  has  been 
paid  to  large-scale  soil  conservation  demonstration  projects  in  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian  Government  probably  has  expended  more  effort 
than  the  American  in  the  community  pasture  scheme,  although  the 
Montana  grazing  associations  and  other  similar  projects  have  the  same 
aims.  The  major  difference  lies  in  the  attention  given  to  the  individual 
farmer.  The  research,  extension,  and  control  policies  of  the  United 
States  are  much  more  comprehensive  and  much  more  time  is  spent  on 
individual  farm  plans.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  AAA  program,  with 
its  requirement  of  compliance  with  acreage  allotments,  and  to  the 
operations  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  with  its  ready  aid  for 
individuals  and  groups. 

One  thing  that  the  Canadian  and  American  programs  are  likely  to 
have  ever  in  common  is  the  struggle  against  uncertainty.  Until  less 
dependence  is  placed  on  the  highly  speculative  wheat  crop  and  increased 
reserves  of  feed,  seed,  and  water  are  established,  little  hope  of  permanent 
community  development  can  be  expected  on  the  short-grass  plains. 
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of  the  Program  Planning  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
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Extension  Service  Reorganized 


Reorganization  of  the  Extension  Service  went  into  effect  February  i 
as  a  sequel  to  the  departmental  reorganization  ordered  recently  by 
Secretary  Wallace. 

The  new  set-up  groups  the  Extension  Service  under  five  main  heads: 
Office  of  the  Director,  with  Director  C.  W.  Warburton  and  Assistant 
Director  Reuben  Brigham,  and  Technical  Analysts  W.  A.  Lloyd,  C.  L. 
Chambers  and  H.  W.  Gilbertson;  Division  of  Business  Administration, 
M.  M.  Thayer,  Chief,  and  W.  H.  Conway,  Associate  Chief;  Division  of 
Field  Coordination,  H.  W.  Hochbaum,  Chief;  Division  of  Subject  Matter, 
Mr.  Hochbaum,  Acting  Chief;  and  Division  of  Extension  Information, 
Mr.  Brigham,  Assistant  Director  of  Extension  Work,  acting  in  charge. 

The  Division  of  Field  Coordination  under  Mr.  Hochbaum  will  have 
charge  of  developing  Federal-State  programs  and  plans  of  extension  work 
in  connection  with  the  land  use  program.  It  will  be  charged  with  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  State  and  county  work,  the  correlation 
of  State  and  county  programs  with  the  work  of  Federal  agricultural 
action  agencies,  and  will  conduct  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  exten- 
sion teaching  methods. 

The  division  consists  of  two  sections,  one  devoted  to  program  planning 
and  organization,  with  Mr.  Hochbaum  temporarily  acting  in  charge, 
and  the  other  devoted  to  studies  of  extension  methods  and  reports  re- 
ceived from  State  and  county  extension  workers,  under  the  leadership 
of  M.  C.  Wilson. 

From  economic  and  subject  matter  sources,  the  Division  of  Subject 
Matter  will  develop  materials  useful  in  extension  program  building,  and 
will  analyze  and  develop  plans  to  improve  farm  management,  home 
management,  and  production  methods.  It  will  act  also  as  liaison  agency 
between  the  Extension  Service  and  Department  subject-matter  and  eco- 
nomic bureaus  to  speed  the  release  of  basic  facts  for  use  in  the  States. 
In  this  division  are  two  sections,  the  economic  extension  section  in 
charge  of  H.  M.  Dixon,  and  the  agricultural  and  home  economics  section 
in  charge  of  S.  P.  Lyle. 

The  Division  of  Extension  Information,  temporarily  under  Mr.  Brig- 
ham, is  given  the  task  of  coordinating  and  preparing  extension  infor- 
mation and  visual  materials,  and  with  teaching  the  effective  use  of 
them.  Lester  A.  Schlup  is  in  charge  of  the  visual  instruction  and  edi- 
torial section,  which  develops  and  teaches  the  use  of  visual  aids,  pub- 
lishes a  national  professional  extension  journal,  handles  informational 
contacts  with  State  extension  services,  and  edits  extension  publications. 
J.  W.  Hiscox  is  in  charge  of  the  exhibits  section,  which  prepares  exhibits  and 
distributes  them  to  State,  interstate,  and  international  fairs.  The  third  unit 
in  the  division  is  the  motion  picture  section,  with  Raymond  Evans  in  charge. 
This  section  prepares  and  distributes  films  related  to  extension  work. 
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A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South.  Jonathan  Daniels.  The  Mc- 
Millan Co.  $3.  Pp.  346. 

Forty  Acres  and  Steel  Mules.  Herman  Clarence  Nixon.  The  North 
Carolina  Press.   $2.50.    Pp.  98.    (Large  format.) 

"The  South  is  awaking,  scratching  at  new  desires,"  Jonathan  Daniels 
says  in  A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South,  in  order  to  point  up  a  de- 
scription of  growing  discontent  in  the  South  with  what  he  calls  the 
"old  do-without  plan." 

Once  the  southern  people  were  sleepy,  but  now  they  are  stirring  under 
the  prod  of  an  awakening  desire  for  the  comforts,  and  conveniences, 
and  advantages  of  twentieth  century  living  in  America,  says  this  new 
discoverer  of  backward  regions.  And  he  foresees  in  the  growing  dis- 
content of  the  underprivileged  the  chance  that  a  regional  plan  may 
come  to  birth,  to  bring  to  his  people  the  material  and  cultural  advantages 
they  have  been  lacking  so  long. 

Journeying  from  the  Virginia  plantations  on  the  Potomac  to  the  sand 
flats  of  Florida,  from  North  Carolina's  "Gold  Avenue"  of  textile  mills 
to  the  back  country  of  Louisiana  and  the  Red  River  plantations  in 
Arkansas,  from  Knoxville  where  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
making  social  and  industrial  history  to  smoke-belching  Birmingham  and 
to  the  canyonlike  eroded  gullies  of  Stewart  County,  Ga.,  Daniels  gives 
a  composite  picture  of  the  workings  of  the  "do-without  plan."  And 
everywhere  he  finds  the  first  signs  of  a  people  wanting  to  throw  off 
their  chains,  or  chafing  under  them.  Himself  a  newspaper  editor, 
Daniels  naturally  attributes  the  new  discontent  to  the  spread  of  adver- 
tising in  the  South,  which,  he  thinks,  has  created  and  kept  awake  a 
people's  desire  for  material  comforts.  It  may  be  that  some  observers  of 
the  southern  scene,  who  are  impressed  with  the  attitude  of  hopelessness 
so  often  found  there,  will  disagree  with  him  on  this  score. 

Moving  among  a  people  he  knows  intimately,  seeing  them  in  situa- 
tions which  to  him  are  familiar,  the  author  shows  the  part  that  repres- 
sion of  the  Negro,  the  low  level  of  industrial  wages,  protective  tariffs, 
freight  rate  discrimination,  absentee  landlordism,  farm  tenancy,  low 
educational  standards,  poor  health,  and  high  cost  of  credit,  and  other 
factors  have  played  in  retarding  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  region. 
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Believing  that  a  regional  plan  must  be  born  in  the  South  to  make 
its  people  accomplish  their  now-awakening  wish  for  the  good  things  of 
life,  Daniels  enumerates  the  points  such  a  plan  should  include.  Among 
these  are  expansion  of  education  facilities,  public  health  work,  public 
welfare  action,  and  the  relinquishment  by  other  sections  of  artificial 
advantages  over  the  South  seized  during  the  Civil  War.  A  hint  of  the 
need  for  Government  aid  in  such  a  program  is  given  when  he  points 
out  that  the  children  of  the  South,  needing  education,  better  health, 
better  living  standards,  are  the  problem  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
South. 

Many  points  of  similarity  may  be  noted  between  Daniels'  A  South- 
erner Discovers  the  South  and  Nixon's  Forty  Acres  and  Steel  Mules, 
since  both  are  concerned  with  the  social  aspects  of  southern  problems. 
Forty  Acres  and  Steel  Mules,  however,  is  exceptionally  interesting  in  its 
stronger  preachments  for  the  need  of  social  planning  and  action  in  the 
South  on  a  cooperative  basis,  with  particular  reference  to  development 
of  a  better  rural  village  life. 

The  latter  publication,  which  contains,  by  the  way,  a  very  fine  bibli- 
ography of  outstanding  publications  on  farm  tenancy  and  related  prob- 
lems, summarizes  interestingly  the  growth  of  Government  activities  and 
collective  enterprises  in  the  South  that  are  designed  for  healthier  com- 
munity organization.  With  great  emphasis  on  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain  in  eliminating  farm  tenancy  in  Ireland,  where  400,000  farmers 
have  been  aided  to  farm  ownership  since  1871,  Nixon  holds  that  the 
community  needs  of  the  South  would  be  well  served  by  a  similar  bold 
effort  by  the  Government  for  developing  farm  villages  and  village  social 
life. 

Problems  of  land  use  adjustment  in  the  Southeast,  due  to  the  in- 
creased mechanization  of  cotton  agriculture — "steel  mules" — receive  ade- 
quate and  well-informed  treatment  here.  Race  relations,  labor  rela- 
tions, credit  policies,  the  need  for  broader  protection  of  civil  liberties, 
and  some  of  the  social  attitudes  associated  with  tenancy  are  dealt  with 
in  an  understanding,  but  factual,  manner.  The  author  concludes,  as 
does  Daniels  in  A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South,  that  a  broad  program 
of  action  is  needed.  Emphasizing,  however,  the  necessity  for  social 
reforms,  Nixon  states  plainly  the  belief  that  much  of  this  action  must 
be  on  the  social  front,  or  that  the  South  must  resign  itself  to  poverty 
and  disintegration. 

More  than  usually  informative  as  a  reference  guide  and  as  a  panoramic 
view  of  southern  tenancy  and  rural  social  conditions,  Nixon  also  has 
made  very  effective  use  of  pointed  photographic  illustrations  supplied  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.  These  illustrations  are  pieces  of  con- 
temporary life  in  the  South,  evidently  chosen  with  great  care  for  the 
purposes  of  this  publication. — B.  J. 
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Behold  Our  Land.    Russell  Lord.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.   pp.  310.  $3.00. 

Russell  Lord  set  himself  an  almost  impossible  task  when  he  under- 
took to  tell  the  story  of  the  earth  within  the  usual  confines  of  a  book. 
It  is  a  story  that  required  the  "projecting  in  terms  of  the  clock  and  cal- 
endar the  vast  stretch  of  time  during  which  this  land  was  in  the  making" 
and  which  required,  at  the  same  time,  the  particularizations  that  would 
make  the  book  fit  the  necessities  of  the  present  hour. 

That  these  necessities  were  brought  about  largely  through  the  way 
this  body  of  land  has  been  treated  during  the  ages  is  the  fact  that  moti- 
vates the  book,  but  as  the  story  unfolds  many  diverse  aspects  of  the  long 
epic  have  their  reflections  here.  Primal  Stardust,  celestial  dynamics,  cos- 
mic considerations,  give  way  to  the  wisdoms  of  ancient  China,  the 
protections  of  the  wooded  hills  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  husbandry  of 
»Virgil,  which  in  turn  are  replaced  by  reflections  of  the  high  adventure 
of  taking  and  making  land  in  new  countries,  of  spacious  living  on  plan- 
tations growing  old  in  the  eyes  of  their  generations,  of  the  excitements 
and  challenges  of  western  bonanza  farming.  These  in  turn  give  way 
to  the  land  problems  now  facing  the  farmers  of  America — erosion,  over- 
grazing, worn-out  soils,  denuded  forests,  dust  storms,  and  floods. 

With  a  practiced  hand  Russell  Lord  accomplishes  all  this  with  Gue- 
dallalike  flashes  of  his  literary  searchlight  whose  beam,  whether  trained 
on  a  great  epoch  or  on  a  small  farm  in  Maryland,  always  brings  forth 
something  significant  to  the  understanding  of  the  story. 

The  problems  of  today  are  frequendy  posed  through  the  words  of  the 
actual  men  and  families  who  are  wrestling  with  them,  so  that  parts  of 
the  book  are  intensely  practical.  Clever  stage-managing  accomplishes 
readily  the  shift  from  Virgil  to  Col.  William  Byrd,  to  Hugh  Bennett, 
to  Hiram  Jones.  Striking  photographs,  recommended  readings,  and  an 
introduction  by  William  Allen  White,  tie  the  theme  still  closer  to  the 
public. 

An  historian  who  has  reviewed  this  book  for  an  historical  journal  has 
said,  in  effect,  that  although  it  is  not  history  in  the  formally  accepted 
sense,  it  is  the  sort  of  writing  that  historians  may  well  heed.  Certainly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  agricultural  and  land  economists,  who  must 
gain  the  interest  and  support  of  the  common  people  if  their  plans  and 
work  are  to  reach  their  greatest  usefulness. 

Proving  that  similar  methods  can  be  used  in  working  programs,  Rus- 
sell Lord  has  written,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(for  limited  distribution  as  Misc.  Publication  321,  under  the  title  To  Hold 
This  Soil)  a  similar  story  in  far  briefer  but  no  less  attractive  form. 

For  all  its  sweep  and  breathless  pace  the  book  does  not  leave  us  in 
midair.  Far  from  it.  The  final  chapter  traces  but  briefly  the  attacks 
that  are  now  being  made  by  armies  without  banners  in  a  battle  without 
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guns  against  the  evils  of  waste,  preparatory  to  a  long-time  campaign. 
In  this  campaign  trained  workers  will  be  sorely  needed,  but  the  recruit- 
ing call  is  so  well  pointed  toward  the  high-hearted  among  our  youngj 
people  that  the  prospect  is  encouraging. — Caroline  B.  Sherman. 

Jobs  for  All  Through  Industrial  Expansion.   Mordecai  Eze\iel.  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  Yor\.    1939-   299  pp. 

The  basic  principles  of  industrial  expansion  were  suggested  by  Dr. 
Ezekiel  in  his  book  $2500  a  Year,  published  in  1936  by  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Co.  At  that  time  his  proposal  was  called  industrial  adjustment.  The 
new  book  is  justified  on  the  grounds  that  "certain  modifications  of 
method  and  a  clearer  formulation  of  possible  procedures  have  come 
out  of  the  subsequent  study  and  discussion  of  the  original  proposals." 

The  proposal  for  industrial  expansion  outlines  a  definite  political  and 
administrative  procedure  for  organizing  and  planning  industry  for  full 
production,  providing  for  democratic  participation  at  every  step.  Under 
the  proposal,  each  of  the  key  basic  industries  would  prepare  tentative 
programs  for  expanding  its  operations  and  pay  roll  in  the  year  ahead, 
and  then  check  and  revise  those  tentative  programs  against  each  other 
to  be  sure  they  fit  together  properly.  A  special  Government  agency 
would  contract  in  advance  for  the  planned  production  of  each  concern 
in  these  industries.  Under  these  contracts,  any  portion  of  the  pro- 
grammed production  remaining  unsold  would  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  agency  at  an  agreed  upon  discount,  say  10  percent  below 
the  regular  price.  Such  a  contractual  arrangement  would  make  it  safe 
for  each  concern  to  go  ahead  with  the  planned  expansion  in  production 
and  employment  and  the  Government  would  incur  little  risk  in  under- 
writing the  expansion  in  production,  for  the  programs  would  be  drawn 
and  fitted  together  in  such  manner  that  the  increase  in  production  in 
each  industry  would  just  about  match  the  increase  in  demand  for  the 
products  of  that  industry.  The  market  for  the  increased  production 
would  be  provided  by  the  increases  in  pay  rolls  and  in  purchases  of 
plant  and  equipment  by  industry.  Under  expansion  programs  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  fuller  employment,  higher  wages,  larger  profits,  and 
lower  prices,  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  cooperation  of  businessmen  would  be  sought  primarily  through 
widespread  discussion  and  acceptance  of  what  industrial  expansion  aims 
to  accomplish.  When  the  idea  had  been  generally  accepted,  the  neces- 
sary legislation  would  need  to  insure  that  all  concerns  in  each  major 
industry  would  cooperate.  One  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  reverse 
the  method  that  the  original  AAA  used  with  farmers.  Industrial  prod- 
ucts could  be  taxed  and  the  money  used  to  pay  industrial  concerns  to 
produce  more.  Concerns  that  refused  to  operate  according  to  their 
industry  program  would  then  have  to  pay  the  processing  tax  imposed 
on  all  concerns  in  industries  under  a  program,  but  would  get  back  no 
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refund;  or  would  suffer  other  hardships,  according  to  the  kind  of  sanc- 
tions provided  in  the  basic  legislation. 

|  The  industrial  expansion  programs  would  not  be  devised  by  a  busi- 
ness management  group  alone,  but  would  be  worked  out  in  an  industry 
council  or  authority,  where  management,  organized  labor,  consumers' 
interests,  and  the  Government  would  be  equally  represented.  The 
planned  program  would  be  restricted  to  a  few  selected  key  industries — 
the  major  heavy  industries:  Steel,  cement,  automobiles,  farm  machinery, 
copper,  aluminum;  and  the  standard  lines  of  textiles,  clothing,  and  shoes. 
The  latter  group  would  be  included  because  it  tends  to  considerable  in- 
stability, because  it  adds  to  the  instability  of  the  machine  tool  and  other 
capital  goods  industries,  and  because  competition  in  these  industries 
tends  to  degenerate  into  competition  to  see  who  can  get  his  labor 
cheapest.  Correlated  programs  of  expansion  would  get  under  way  in 
the  related  industries  that  already  are  provided  with  some  form  of 
public  planning  or  control,  including  the  postal  service,  agriculture, 
railroads,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  other  interstate  utilities.  "Beyond 
that,  competition  will  be  depended  upon  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
Industrial  Expansion  to  the  diversified  and  manifold  activities  of  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  the  service  industries,  and  publishing  and  advertising." 

Dr.  Ezekiel  makes  some  rather  general  suggestions  regarding  methods 
of  determining  the  degree  of  expansion  in  each  industry  and  allocating 
production  quotas  to  individual  concerns  in  the  major  industries.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  the  anticipated  effects  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion on  employment,  wages,  profits  and  prices,  working  and  living 
conditions,  old-age  pensions,  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  housing,  rail-, 
roads,  utilities,  small  businessmen,  and  competition. 

One  must  be  a  thoroughly  confirmed  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
democratic  process  as  applied  to  Government-business  cooperation  to 
accept  Dr.  Ezekiel's  contention  that  his  industrial  expansion  proposal 
would  lead  to  fuller  political  and  economic  democracy,  and  not  toward 
fascism.  He  contends  at  some  length  that  "democratically  planned  ex- 
pansion would  not  subordinate  everything  to  a  dictatorial  state,  as  does 
fascism;  ...  it  would  not  place  all  ownership  in  public  hands,  as  does 
socialism;  ...  it  would  preserve  and  utilize  the  most  valuable  elements 
of  capitalism;  .  .  .  and,  most  important  of  all,  it  would  broaden  and 
intensify  that  conscious  participation  of  workers  in  government  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  life  of  the  country  which  is  democracy's  most  vital 
feature." 

In  view  of  the  rather  large  volume  of  current  literature  dealing  with 
interstate  trade  barriers,  it  is  surprising  to  find  Dr.  Ezekiel,  in  extolling 
the  virtues  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  stating,  "No  tariff  barriers  or  other  artificial  political 
restraints  hinder  the  interchange  of  goods  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other"  (p.  12). 
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Dr.  Ezekiel  does  not  advocate  an  immediate  start  on  industrial  plan- 
ning. He  suggests  that  if  the  country  can  wait,  a  io-year  period  of  work 
on  the  economic  problems  of  industry,  similar  to  the  work  on  agricul-j 
tural  economics  for  farmers  that  preceded  creation  of  the  AAA,  should 
precede  the  actual  undertaking  of  positive  programs  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion. In  that  10  years  a  Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics  could  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  could  develop  guide- 
posts  for  industry.  But  he  suggests  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  wait  10 
years.  "If  the  new  spending  program  does  not  produce  full  recovery, 
we  may  have  to  try  something  along  the  line  of  industrial  expansion 
sooner  than  that." 

The  shortcomings  of  such  proposals  as  single-industry  planning,  the 
30-hour  week,  monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  cooperative  buying,  and 
rearmament  as  methods  of  making  jobs  for  all  our  workers  and  keeping 
them  at  work  are  pointed  out.  Industrial  control  through  industrial 
self-regulation,  the  "trust-busting"  approach,  and  the  yardstick  approach 
are  found  relatively  ineffective  when  compared  with  the  concerted  eco- 
nomic planning  proposed  under  industrial  expansion. — James  H. 
Marshall. 


^  USING  WPA  workers,  Montana  State  college  has  made  a  number 
of  surveys  of  Montana  farm  problems  and  published  about  40  bulle- 
tins on  these  findings.  .  .  .  President  A.  L.  Strand  stresses  the  value  of 
the  soil-survey  project,  which  included  soil  classification  and  informa- 
tion on  economic  grades  of  the  land.  .  .  .  The  results  have  been 
mapped  in  plat  sheets  available  to  county  planning  agencies  and  other 
groups.  .  .  .  Additional  surveys  deal  with  farm  mortgages,  farm  fi- 
nance, irrigated  lands  and  range  land,  livestock,  land  ownership,  types 
of  farming,  mobility  of  families,  land  utilization,  the  state  income-tax 
system,  and  correlation  of  statistical  data. 

^  DETAILED  data  on  land  quality  and  resources  for  nearly  300 
towns  in  Massachusetts  will  be  available  when  the  present  land- 
mapping  project  of  WPA  is  completed.  ...  A  set  of  five  large-scale 
maps  of  land  use,  quality,  resources,  contours,  roads,  waterways,  and 
the  nature  of  all  man-made  structures  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  State 
is  to  be  released  when  the  work  is  finished.  .  .  .  The  map  sets  will  be 
placed  on  sale  for  public  use. 
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^   A  VIGOROUS  effort  to  improve  living  conditions  for  its  people  is 
being  made  by  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  County  Council  for  Community 
^Development,  under  financing  of  a  national  foundation  and  Furman 
University .  .  .  .    Research  and  planning  work  is  done  by  10  specialists 
in  education,  arts  and  crafts,  social  welfare,  rural  sociology,  health,  eco- 
nomics, government,  recreation,  drama,  and  music.  .  .  .    Their  re- 
search has  covered  a  wide  scope,  including  studies  in  educational 
retardation  of  children,  condition  of  Negro  school  buildings,  crime,  social 
welfare  agencies,  health  units,  recreational  facilities  and  needs,  social 
welfare  and  health  expenditures.  .  .  .    Citizens  of  the  county  are  using 
the  facts  obtained  through  research  to  help  them  plan  remedial  meas- 
ures. 

^  LAND  problems  are  in  essence  human  problems,  as  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  makes  clear  in  recommending  to 
Congress  the  purchase  of  25,066,877  acres  of  privately  owned  forest 
land.  ...  Its  report  says  the  purchases  would  prevent  the  "social  and 
economic  decline"  of  people  dependent  on  the  land  and  that  continuance 
under  private  ownership  may  result  in  waste  of  timber,  range,  water, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  resources.  .  .  .  The  Government  has  purchased 
15,672,572  acres  of  national  forests  since  191 1. 

^    COMMUNITY  refrigerators  are  helping  southern  farmers.  .  .  . 

In  a  typical  case  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  a  group  of  10  to  12  fam- 
ilies obtains  refrigeration  for  a  cash  investment  of  about  $60  per  family 
with  maintenance  cost  of  50  to  75  cents  a  month.  .  .  .  The  gross  sav- 
ing to  the  group  is  about  $500  yearly,  and  each  family  has  improved 
its  diet  through  having  year-round  fresh  vegetables  and  meats. 

^  MEMBERS  of  the  Idaho  Legislature  soon  will  have  available  a 
complete  study  of  taxation  problems  for  the  State.  .  .  .  This  study, 
the  work  of  the  State  planning  board,  provides  data  as  to  the  tax  base, 
tax  rates,  revenues,  expenditures,  and  the  current  public  debt  for  each 
of  the  State's  44  counties.  .  .  .  An  over-all  report  on  the  State  tax 
system  also  is  being  prepared  by  the  board. 

^  ABOUT  31,000  farm  families  eventually  can  be  accommodated 
on  the  2,500,000  acres  of  land  that  new  irrigation  developments 
are  making  available  for  cultivation.  .  .  .  Reclamation  Commissioner 
John  Page  reports  that  222,681  persons  were  supported  on  51,834  recla- 
mation-projects farms  last  year,  and  that  650,826  were  supported  in  254 
project  towns  and  cities  in  the  Western  States.  .  .  .  Settlement  on 
some  projects  will  be  possible  within  a  year  or  two.  .  .  .  Projects  such 
as  the  Grand  Coulee  in  Washington,  however,  may  take  20  years  for 
fulfillment,  the  Commissioner  reports. 
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ur  attention  4 


V  The  Role  of  the  Planning  Consultant.  Russell  Van  N.  Blac\. 
Pennsylvania  Planning.  3  (6)  13.  (Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board,  928  Third  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.)    October  1938. 

A  good  planning  consultant,  says  Mr.  Black,  is  one  who  has  accumulated  and 
digested  a  wide  variety  of  experience  pertinent  to  public  planning,  his  observations 
constituting  an  informal  laboratory  of  experiment  and  measurement.  That  this 
process  may  not  always  be  a  formal  statistical  approach  does  not  prove  that  the 
expert  is  lacking  in  competent  analysis,  or  disprove  the  merit  of  the  scientific 
method,  but,  says  the  author,  may  prove  that  the  expert  has  reduced  a  great 
variety  of  intangibles  to  concrete  terms  for  use  in  planning. 

V  Selected  References  on  the  History  of  Agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  E.  E.  Edwards.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Library.  Bibliographical 
Contribution  No.  26  (Ed.  2).    Washington,  D.  C.   January  1939* 

This  list  of  references  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  use  of  those  who  need 
citations  and  articles  that  afford  convenient  summaries  of  the  main  facts  concerning 
the  history  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  or  of  some  major  period  of  its 
history. 

V  References  on  Agriculture  in  the  Life  of  the  Nation.  E.  E. 
Edwards.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Library.  Bibliographical  Contribution  No.  34. 
Washington,  D.  C.   January  1939* 

Representative  references  on  agricultural  developments  and  community  growth. 

VLand  Use  Problems  in  Central  South  Dakota.  South  Dakota 
State  Planning  Board..  (Brookings,  S.  D.)  Processed.  January  16, 
1938. 

The  State  planning  board  has  prepared  this  report  as  a  basis  for  approaching 
land-use  problems  in  27  counties  of  central  South  Dakota,  an  agricultural  transition 
area  between  intensive  farming  areas  to  the  east  and  the  range  country  to  the 
west.  The  report  discusses  land  uses,  livestock  distribution,  leasing  arrangements, 
supplemental  data,  and  supplies  several  maps  and  charts  of  the  area. 

V  Montana  Farm  Bankruptcies.  R.  R.  Renne.  Montana  State  Col- 
lege Bulletin  360.   (Bozeman,  Montana.)   June  1938. 

Showing  3,900  Montana  farmers  have  become  bankrupt  in  the  last  40  years — 
the  largest  number,  in  proportion  to  total  farms,  of  any  State  in  the  Union — the 
author  studies  the  relationship  of  bankruptcy  figures  to  land-use  practices  and 
ownership  status  of  farmers.  Bankruptcies  and  farm  failures,  the  author  concludes, 
can  be  reduced  by  basing  loans  on  the  productive  value  of  the  land  as  determined 
by  scientific  soil  surveys,  computed  on  the  basis  of  average  yields  and  prices;  by 
assessment  of  taxes  in  line  with  productive  value  of  land,  and  by  adjusting  annual 
loan  repayments  to  current  income  in  terms  of  buying  power  rather  than  dollars. 
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V  Norwich:  An  Industrial  Part-time  Farming  Area.  Whetten  and 
Field.    Studies  of  Suburbanization  in  Connecticut.    Bulletin  226. 

I  Connecticut  State  College.    (Storrs,  Connecticut.)    May  1938. 

Second  in  a  series  of  studies  of  suburbanization  designed  to  describe  migration 
into  rural  areas  surrounding  cities,  this  report  indicates  some  of  the  social  and 
economic  adjustments  which  have  resulted.  Migrants  to  this  area  are  shown  as 
predominantiy  from  unskilled  and  semiskilled  groups,  about  half  of  whom  engage 
in  some  farming.  Economic  reasons  are  revealed  as  responsible  for  much  of  the 
migration. 

V  Physical  and  Economic  Factors  Related  to  Land  Use  Classifica- 
tion in  Southwest  Central  Saskatchewan.  Department  of  Farm 
Management,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  and  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Publication  609.  (Technical  Bulletin  15)  Ottawa, 
Canada.   March  1938. 

A  preliminary  report  on  land-use  problems  of  Saskatchewan  in  the  light  of  the 
6-year  drought,  this  study  is  one  of  a  series  to  determine  a  classification  of  farm 
lands  in  the  drought  sections,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
instituted  in  1935.  Included  in  the  survey  are  seven  rural  municipalities  in  south- 
west central  Saskatchewan,  representative  of  a  large  portion  of  the  drought  area, 
where  soil  drifting  and  blowing  has  been  a  serious  problem.  Wheat  production 
has  long  been  established  here  and  only  in  special  areas  are  livestock  enterprises 
of  great  importance.  Almost  50  percent  of  farmers  cooperating  in  the  rehabilitation 
program,  it  is  shown,  received  relief  assistance  for  6  consecutive  years. 

V  The  Trend  of  Real  Estate  Taxation  in  Kansas,  1910-35.  Harold 
Howe.  Kansas  State  College  Circular  192.  (Manhattan,  Kansas) 
October  1938. 

The  trend  of  taxes  on  farm  and  city  real  estate  in  Kansas  from  1910  to  1935, 
with  analysis  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  trend,  is  interpreted  in  this  study. 
During  the  period  considered,  farm  real-estate  taxes  increased  from  $9,000,000  to 
$29,000,000.  City  real-estate  taxes  increased  from  $5,000,000  to  $26,000,000.  The 
rising  tax  rate,  it  was  found,  was  attributable  largely  to  roads  and  education.  Speak- 
ing comparatively,  however,  the  report  shows  that  the  cost  of  government  adminis- 
tration which  was  borne  by  real-estate  taxes  increased  but  slighdy  during  this  period. 

V  Irrigation — A  Selected  Bibliography.  Dorothy  W.  Gi'af,  Librarian. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  U.  S.  D.  A.   (No.  6017.)  1938. 

Recent  technological  developments  and  a  succession  of  drought  years  have  made 
the  Nation  irrigation  conscious.  While  not  completely  covering  the  field,  this 
bibliography  has  been  prepared  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  useful  in  working 
out  the  complex  irrigation  problems  which  await  solution  in  many  areas.  It  includes 
references  to  books,  periodicals,  and  publications  of  societies  through  1937. 

V  Problems  of  the  Prairie,  Central,  and  Lake  States  Region. 
Marcus  Schaaf.  Forestry  News  Digest,  pp.  4-5.  (Charles  Lathrop 
Pac\  Forestry  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C.)    January  1939. 

Presented  here  is  a  discussion  of  how  lack  of  regard  for  a  proper  forestry  program 
in  development  of  these  areas  resulted  in  erosion  of  farm  land,  destruction  of  timber, 
loss  of  necessary  windbreaks,  and  a  host  of  acute  personal  and  governmental  prob- 
lems. The  economic  and  social  welfare  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  in 
this  region  is  at  stake,  he  says,  in  efforts  being  made  for  intelligent  land  use. 
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V  Farm  Mortgage  Foreclosures  in  Southern  Iowa,  19/5-56.  W.  G. 
Murray.  Iowa  A.  &  M.  College  Research  Bulletin  246.  {Ames, 
Iowa.)    December  1938.  j 

Over  a  22-year  period,  the  author  shows,  12,361  farm  mortgages  were  foreclosed 
in  the  31  counties  of  southern  Iowa,  with  foreclosures  occurring  more  frequently  on 
the  poorer,  eroded  land.  Total  judgments  involved  were  $127,768,000,  or  an 
average  of  $68  an  acre,  the  report  indicates.  Individuals  foreclosed  in  42  percent 
of  the  cases,  insurance  companies  27  percent,  banks  15  percent,  and  the  remaining 
16  percent  was  accounted  for  by  joint-stock  land  banks,  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
loan  companies,  and  miscellaneous  lenders. 

V  Range  Conditions  in  the  Uinta  Basin,  Utah.  Stoddart,  Lister, 
Stewart,  Phinney  and  Larson.  Utah  Agricultural  College  Bulletin 
283.    (Logan,  Utah).    October  1938. 

This  study  shows  that  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Uinta  Basin  have  been  supporting 
livestock  numbers  far  beyond  their  capacity,  and  advances  the  belief  that  in  order 
to  effect  a  balance  between  available  range-forage  resources  and  the  stock-grazing 
demand  in  the  Basin,  a  combination  of  adjustments  is  needed.  Among  the  changes 
recommended  are  additional  supplemental  feeding,  increased  farm  feeding,  shifts 
in  seasonal  use  of  range,  and  other  improvements  in  range  management. 

V  The  Trend  in  Sale  Prices  of  Farm  Real  Estate  in  Minnesota. 
A.  A.  Dowell.   Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 

Brought  up  to  date  by  this  bulletin  is  the  information  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station  has  been  furnishing  since  1910  on  farm  real-estate  transactions.  Factors 
appearing  favorable  for  price  improvement  are  given  as  current  low-interest  rates 
of  farm  mortgages,  rate  of  return  on  farm  land  in  some  areas  during  recent  years, 
increase  in  foreign  demand  for  farm  products  since  1933,  and  tax  reduction  on 
owner- occupied  farms.  There  is  a  preponderance  of  unfavorable  factors,  however, 
which  tend  to  depress  farm-land  prices. 

V  Economic  Relationships  of  Public  Lands  and  Privately  Owned 
Grazing  Lands  in  the  Western  States.  M.  H.  Saunderson.  Journal 
of  Farm  Economics.   XX  (4)  841.    November  1938. 

The  use  of  large  areas  of  public  land  in  the  11  Western  States  in  a  complementary 
relationship  with  privately  owned  land  for  livestock  production  has  been  the  basis 
for  raising  many  land-policy  questions.  Development  of  the  background  of  certain 
problems  and  questions,  and  indication  of  the  meaning  of  alternative  courses  of  public 
land  administration  is  the  undertaking  of  the  author. 

V  Forfeiture  of  Rural  Property  Rights  Through  Tax  Delinquency. 
H.  K.  Allen.  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics.  XIV 
(4)  382.    (337  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.)    November  1938. 

Since  the  payment  of  taxes  is  one  of  the  important  limitations  on  property 
ownership,  every  effort,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  must  be  made  to  distribute  the 
tax  burden  equitably  and  to  administer  governmental  service  efficiently.  Discussing 
the  means  of  enforcing  tax  liens  on  property,  this  publication  advances  a  number 
of  practices  as  being  desirable  for  use  by  local  and  State  units,  including  provision 
for  classification  of  tax-reverted  land  according  to  appropriate  use,  with  conversion 
of  such  land  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 
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V  State  Aids  in  Connecticut.  Arthur  W.  Dewey.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.    Storrs,  Connecticut.     (26  pp., 

I   processed.)    Not/ember  1938. 

Figures  on  tax  delinquency  in  Connecticut  as  one  basis  for  examining  State-aid 
policies,  and  as  a  useful  source  of  information  for  those  concerned  with  Connecti- 
cut's socio-economic  problems. 

VThe  Cost  of  State  Government,  1924-37.  Studies  in  Taxation  in 
Delaware.  M.  M.  Daugherty.  Delaware  Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin 211.   (Newar\,  Del.)   June  1938. 

The  principal  topics  considered  in  this  bulletin  are  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  1924-37.  The  study  shows  that  current  expenses  have 
about  doubled  in  the  last  14  years,  that  ordinary  State  income  has  fluctuated  greatly, 
that  all  functions  of  the  Government  have  grown  decidedly,  and  that  sources  of 
revenue,  except  during  1934  and  1935  when  extraordinary  receipts  were  large, 
have  not  varied  materially. 

\/Poor  Whites  in  the  South.  Mildred  R.  Mell.  Social  Farces  77 
(2)  75^-/67.  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.)    December  1938. 

Study  of  the  southern  people  and  regions,  according  to  the  author,  is  one  of  the 
"musts"  in  the  program  of  research  and  planning  for  the  next  period  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Nation.  "If  the  depressed  groups  as  they  appear  in  the  South  are 
regional  manifestations  of  national  phenomena,  instead  of  sectional  phenomena  as 
were  the  poor  whites,  then  the  developing  science  of  the  region,"  she  says,  "ofTers 
both  an  effective  tool  for  investigation  and  technique  for  planning  next  steps  toward 
both  a  more  abundant  life  for  the  southern  regions  and  more  adequate  participation 
in  that  life  for  all  classes." 

V  Proceedings  of  the  Western  Farm  Economics  Association, 
Eleventh  Annual  Meeting.  Bozeman,  Mont.  (Montana  State 
College).  July  6-8,  1938. 

A  collection  of  the  papers  read  at  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Farm  Economics  Association,  this  publication  contains  a  number  of  papers  on  land 
economics,  as  well  as  on  agricultural  policy,  farm  management,  and  farm  credit 
problems,  and  policies.  Among  the  land  economics  papers  were,  Research  Problems 
in  the  Utilization  of  Western  Range  Land,  by  M.  H.  Saunderson,  with  discussions 
by  A.  F.  Vass  and  Clyde  McKee,  and  Some  Considerations  Involved  in  an  Appraisal 
of  Measures  for  Land-Use  Control,  by  J.  H.  Marshall,  with  discussions  by  J.  J. 
Haggerty,  of  BAE,  and  Horace  Bolster. 

\/  Stability  of  Farm  Tenure  Through  Revision  of  Prevailing  Ren- 
tal Agreements.  Peter  Nelson.  Oklahoma  Current  Farm  Economics. 
11  (5)  in.    (Stillwater,  0\la.)    Series  49.    October  1938. 

If  farm  tenure  is  to  be  stabilized,  Nelson  says  here,  the  Oklahoma  farm  operator 
must  accept  increased  responsibility  under  an  increasingly  complex  type  of  contract, 
or  sacrifice  independence  of  operation.  Ability  of  farmers  to  test  and  make  a  fair 
lease  and  abide  by  its  provisions,  a  change  in  methods  of  paying  rent,  and  the 
extension  of  farm  tenure,  with  adequate  legal  protection  for  landlord  and  tenant,  he  says, 
would  tend  toward  stabilization. 
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"We,  the  People. . .  " 

by  F.  F.  ELLIOTT 

WITHOUT  the  exercise  of  foresight,  and  without  the  application  of  the 
best  technical  information  available,  the  economic  life  of  a  complex 
society  is  likely  to  experience  periodic  difficulties.  At  the  same  time,  un- 
less the  common  man,  the  everyday  citizen,  is  directiy  associated  with  the 
exercise  of  the  foresight  and  the  application  of  the  technique,  he  will 
come  more  and  more  to  live  under  a  policy  that  is  not  of  his  making. 
It  was  with  good  reason,  therefore,  that  State  and  local  committees  upon 
which  the  farmer  has  major  representation  were  selected  as  the  means 
for  developing  agricultural  planning  in  our  democratic  country.  These 
committees  offer  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  process  while  working  out  national  policy  at 
the  point  where  national  policy  most  closely  touches  their  daily  lives. 

The  theory  of  democracy  has  always  envisaged  the  American  citizen 
as  the  ultimate  maker  of  policy.  "We,  the  People,"  are  duly  inscribed 
in  the  Constitution  as  the  final  sanctioning  agent  of  Government  policy, 
the  source  wherein  national  sovereignty  resides.  This  is  common  knowl- 
edge. But  it  is  equally  common  knowledge  that  theory  and  practice,  in 
recent  generations,  have  had  little  relation  to  each  other. 
147877—39  1 


Erosion  of  the  agrcultural  land  of  the  country  has  not  been  the  only 
type  of  erosion  going  on.  Erosion  of  the  soil  in  which  democracy  can 
grow  has  also  taken  place  at  an  accelerating  rate.  In  theory  we  have  the 
permeation  of  all  institutions  by  the  public  thought  of  myriad  individ- 
uals, with  the  stream  of  policy  running  clear  from  manifold  minor 
sources  until  it  is  united  in  the  national  will.  In  practice  we  have  seen 
polluted  pools  in  the  great  cities  and  stagnant  waters  in  towns  and 
counties  further  upstream,  and  the  cutting  of  artificial  channels  as  a 
result. 

Until  recent  years,  many  of  our  American  farm  families  had  little  or 
no  participation  in  public  life.  Their  energy  was  absorbed  by  their 
private  affairs.  The  same  was  true  of  many  of  the  best  citizens  in  other 
walks  of  life.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  concept  of  the  general 
welfare  withered.  Government  policy  was  too  largely  policy  dictated 
by  special  interests  that  made  the  effort  to  express  what  they  wanted, 
and  won  their  point  by  default  in  the  absence  of  the  give  and  take,  the 
argument,  which  is  the  essence  of  democratic  procedure.  Either  in 
terms  of  geography  or  in  terms  of  economic  base,  these  special  interests 
were  usually  provincial;  some  of  the  raids  on  the  Treasury  or  on  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  were  carried  through  by  representatives 
of  regions;  others,  by  representatives  of  occupations,  but  they  used  a 
common  technique. 

Government  by  pressure  groups  operated  without  too  obvious  weak- 
nesses during  the  period  when  public  resources  were  being  converted 
into  private  property,  and  when  American  economic  life  was  expanding 
both  its  vertical  superstructure  and  its  geographic  base;  during  the  period, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  costs  of  planlessness  could  still  be  deferred  to  the 
future.  With  the  end  of  that  period,  the  making  of  national  policy,  and  of 
farm  policy  as  a  part  of  national  policy,  had  to  take  a  different  form. 

Policy-Making  by  Explosion 

There  are,  obviously,  a  number  of  ways  in  which  farm  policy  can  be 
made.  Under  stress  of  long-continued  unfavorable  circumstances,  due 
either  to  the  absence  of  a  policy  or  to  the  maintenance  of  a  policy  that 
has  proved  unsuitable,  farm  policy  is  likely  to  be  made  by  explosion. 
Some  incident,  some  last  straw,  will  serve  as  a  fuse  for  pent-up  emotion, 
and  the  Government  will  be  blasted  either  into  taking  action  or  into 
altering  its  previous  course. 

Such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  exercise  sovereignty  direcdy 
and  en  masse  produces  government  by  fiat,  and  a  fiat  into  which  more 
emotion  than  thought  is  likely  to  have  been  put.  It  is  the  exasperated 
resumption  of  the  powers  for  the  exercise  of  which  the  Constitution 
provided  orderly  channels. 

An  alternative  to  policy-making  by  popular  explosion,  and  often  a 
sequel  of  it,  is  executive  policy-making  or  the  imposition  of  policy  from 
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above.  In  response  to  the  popular  demand  that  something  be  done,  the 
executive  undertakes  to  do  something  drastic  and  to  do  it  fast.  This  type 
of  highly  centralized  action  allows  little  scope  for  expression  of  the 
regional  variations  and  variations  of  cultural  pattern  important  to  the  life 
of  a  Nation  that  covers  half  a  continent.  And  it  allows  still  less  scope 
for  the  local  control  and  local  expression  of  opinion  essential  to  a 
democracy. 

Neither  policy-making  by  explosion  nor  policy-making  by  executive 
action  is  apt  to  occur  in  a  society  where  democratic  practise  is  reasonably 
in  accord  with  democratic  theory.  The  due  process  of  law  with  which 
free  citizens  have  long  been  familiar  is  paralleled  by  a  due  process  of 
policy-making,  an  orderly  common  consideration  of  current  facts,  desired 
objectives,  and  means  of  effecting  the  changes  felt  to  be  needed;  when 
this  process  is  functioning  neither  resumption  of  original  jurisdiction  by 
the  people,  nor  assumption  of  extra  powers  by  the  executive  is  necessary. 

Policy -Making  by  Concurrent  Action 

Due  process  of  agricultural  policy-making  requires  concurrent  action 
by  a  number  of  different  types  of  people,  by  practising  farmers,  by 
technicians,  by  administrators.  It  requires  the  collaboration  of  profes- 
sionals and  volunteers,  of  paid,  full-time  officials  writh  operating  farmers 
who  have  only  part  of  their  time  to  give  to  general  farm  policy-making. 
It  requires  the  combination,  at  each  level  of  policy-making,  of  the  plans 
that  issue  from  the  laboratory,  or  researches  of  the  expert,  with  the  re- 
quirements of  practicability  on  which  the  administrator  lays  stress  and 
with  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  results  from  the  give-and-take  of 
farmer  opinion  on  the  ground  where  the  plan  is  to  operate. 

The  farm  programs  of  1933  were  the  result  of  action  taken  after  action 
had  been  too  long  deferred.  The  programs  under  the  Farm  Act  of  that 
year  were  calculated  in  national  terms — in  terms  of  the  national  sur- 
pluses to  be  reduced  with  limited  consideration  of  the  effect  they  would 
have  upon  the  individual  farms  on  which  the  reduction  wras  to  take 
place.  And  they  were  representative  of  the  views  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  farmers  only  because  the  administrators  in  charge  of  them  had  been 
closely  in  touch  with  farm  opinion  during  the  years  prior  to  national 
recognition  of  agriculture's  difficulties. 

These  administrators  were  wholly  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  emer- 
gency action.  Even  during  the  hectic  days  between  March  4  and  May 
12,  1933,  when  the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  became  law, 
the  halls  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  filled  with  delegations 
of  farmers  and  representatives  of  farm  organizations,  who  had  been 
called  in  to  advise  on  drafts  of  the  proposed  law.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cooperation  of  State  and  local  agricultural  officials  was  sought,  and  as 
soon  as  programs  were  actually  instituted  all  contract  signers  concerned 
wTith  each  basic  commodity  were  organized  into  county  production  con* 
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trol  associations  for  that  commodity.  The  executive  committees  of  these 
associations  became  the  local  administrators  of  the  program. 

Referenda  as  the  Farmer's  Loudspeaker 

During  1934,  to  the  administrative  functions  performed  by  contract 
signers  through  their  control  associations  was  added  the  function  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  for  or  against  existing  adjustment  measures  in  the 
corn-hog  referendum  on  a  corn-hog  adjustment  program  for  1935  and 
the  votes  of  cotton  and  tobacco  growers  under  the  Bankhead  and  Kerr- 
Smith  Acts. 

During  1935,  the  cooperation  of  the  research  staffs  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  extension  specialists  was  sought  in  the  regional  adjust- 
ment project,  to  investigate  what  changes  in  cropping  systems  and  farm 
practices  were  needed  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  conservation,  and 
what  relation  these  changes  bore  to  the  changes  in  national  production 
of  the  basic  commodities  which  market  conditions  indicated  as  desirable. 

During  1935,  increasing  thought  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  mov- 
ing away  from  the  individual  commodity  to  the  entire  farm  as  the  basis 
for  the  adjustment  contract.  The  county  planning  project,  begun  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  set  committees  of  farmers  in  over  2,400  counties  to 
work  with  the  Extension  Services  analyzing  the  changes  in  the  crop 
acreages  of  the  county  needed  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation. 

The  County  Commodity  Groups  Unite 

The  Hoosac  Mills  decision  accelerated  the  move  toward  a  program 
based  on  conservation,  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  of  1936.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  regional 
hearings  were  held,  where  administrators  and  farmers  and  farm  organi- 
zation leaders  discussed  the  type  of  program  possible  under  the  new 
set-up.  At  the  same  time,  the  county  associations  that  formerly  had  been 
built  on  the  basis  of  the  several  commodities  were  united  into  a  single 
body  for  the  administration  of  the  A.  A.  A.  conservation  program. 

The  planning  of  the  1937  program  included  county  and  community 
meetings  throughout  the  country  where  the  effectiveness  of  the  1936 
program  was  assessed  and  suggestions  for  revision  offered.  These  sug- 
gestions were  summarized  by  counties  and  States  and  transmitted,  after 
review  on  the  State  level,  to  Washington. 

In  1937  and  1938  the  possibilities  for  differential  adjustment  were 
further  tested  through  the  establishment  of  experimental  counties.  In 
these  counties  farmers  under  legal  limitations  of  the  legislation  are  given 
free  rein  to  see  if  the  objectives  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  can 
be  attained  through  the  adoption  of  simpler  and  more  flexible  devices, 
or  devices  better  suited  to  local  topography  and  farm  management  than 
the  practices  encouraged  by  the  general  national  program. 
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At  the  same  time  that  these  various  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  farm 
opinion  were  being  developed  by  the  A.  A.  A.,  comparable  structures 
^were  growing  up  in  connection  with  other  action  programs  related  to 
agriculture.  Soil  conservation  associations  were  created  in  connection 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  as  States  increasingly  adopted 
soil  conservation  district  laws,  district  committees  were  established.  The 
work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  was  closely  tied  in  with  its 
advisory  committees,  its  tenant  purchase  committees,  its  farm  debt 
adjustment  committees. 

With  the  multiplication  of  the  various  action  programs  and  the  in- 
structions related  to  them,  a  need  for  coordination  became  increasingly 
felt  on  national,  State,  and  local  levels.  In  1938,  two  major  steps  were 
taken  to  meet  the  need. 

On  the  national  level,  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture included  the  assignment  of  responsibility  for  central  planning  in 
,  connection  with  farm  programs  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Federal-State  relations  were  clarified  by  the  Mount  Weather  agreement 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Land-Grant  College 
Association.  This  agreement  approved  the  setting  up  of  land-use  plan- 
ning committees  on  the  State  level  and  county  agricultural  planning 
committees  on  the  local  level.  Both  the  State  and  the  local  committee 
structure  provided  for  representation  of  all  the  current  agricultural  action 
programs  and  for  presentation  of  the  views  of  laymen,  administrators, 
and  technicians  in  relation  to  each. 

The  Farmer  as  Consultant  and  Auditor 

Agricultural  county  planning  committees  are  projected  in  all  the  three 
thousand-odd  counties,  but  detailed  planning  obviously  cannot  be  started 
in  all  of  them  at  once.  Intensive  work  is  being  done  this  year  in  some 
300  to  500  counties  looking  toward  the  preparation  of  a  unified  program 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  county.  In  the  formulation  of  this  program 
joint  use  is  to  be  made  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  resources.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  in  at  least  one  such  county  to  a  State  provision  be  made  for 
action  within  the  year  on  the  recommendations  that  grow  out  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  county  planning  committee. 

Clearly,  the  making  of  county  plans  of  this  type  is  going  to  expand 
the  degree  of  local  planning  beyond  coordination  of  the  action  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  the  local  level,  such  surveys  will 
encourage  examination  of  the  efficiency  of  county  government.  Local 
problems,  the  remedies  for  which  lie  in  State  action,  such  as  problems 
of  tax  delinquency,  are  similarly  likely  to  be  investigated  in  the  course 
of  consideration  of  land  use.  National  action  programs  in  force  in  the 
county  but  for  which  representation  is  not  specifically  provided  on  the 
planning  committee — programs  such  as  those  related  to  relief,  to  roads, 
to  education — are  also  sure  to  receive  attention. 
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The  growth  of  democratizing  institutions,  both  in  their  coverage  and 
in  the  intensity  with  which  action  through  them  is  carried  on,  presents 
a  notable  record  for  the  past  6  years.   It  is  a  record,  however,  that  needs  ^ 
to  be  continually  assessed  with  a  view  to  its  continued  improvement. 

Probably  few  people  at  all  familiar  with  agricultural  developments  in 
recent  years  would  have  doubts  as  to  the  desirability  of  an  agency  the 
function  of  which  is  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  county  in  relation  to 
the  various  national  programs  active  in  the  county.  With  the  A.  A.  A., 
the  F.  S.  A.,  the  S.  C.  S.,  the  F.  C.  A.,  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the 
C.  C.  C,  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  active 
within  their  borders,  counties  recently  have  been  in  much  the  same  , 
situation  as  farms  under  the  old  commodity  programs,  when  two  or  even 
three  separate  commodity  contracts,  containing  unrelated  provisions,  were 
simultaneously  in  force  on  their  acres. 

Probably  equally  few  people  would  question  the  desirability  of  an 
institution  that  encourages  farmers  to  act  not  only  as  farm  operators 
under  various  national  programs  and  administrators  of  those  programs 
in  their  immediate  areas,  but  also  as  consultants  on  the  objectives  and 
techniques  of  the  programs  of  the  future,  and  auditors  of  the  general 
social  effects  of  present  programs. 

Will  County  Plans  Be  Provincial  Plans? 

Granted  the  general  desirability  of  bringing  the  citizen  into  a  respon- 
sible relationship  with  the  policy-making  process,  the  question  then  be- 
comes, what  are  the  techniques  through  which  this  responsible  relation- 
ship may  best  be  expressed?  From  that  point  of  view,  the  county 
agricultural  planning  committees  now  operating  constitute  a  series  of 
political  science  experiment  stations,  in  which  part  of  the  democratic 
procedure  of  the  future  is  being  worked  out. 

Some  of  the  questions  to  which  they  are  in  process  of  finding  answers 
are  these: 

To  what  extent  will  the  focusing  of  attention  on  county  problems 
make  the  planners  provincial  in  their  point  of  view?  The  sub  rosa 
growth  of  interstate  barriers  to  trade  has  been  proceeding  in  recent  years 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  rouse  considerable  concern — will  county  planning 
tend  to  atomize  the  country  into  3,000  islands  of  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency? Or  can  a  sense  of  the  national  general  welfare  remain  a  suffi- 
cient factor  in  the  sense  of  the  county  welfare  for  the  sum  of  the  plans 
of  the  counties,  when  made,  to  add  up  to  a  total  that  is  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  nation  as  a  whole? 

How  can  local  committees  be  selected  so  as  to  be  genuinely  representa- 
tive? Except  where  the  election  of  certain  members  of  local  committees 
is  required  by  law,  there  is  considerable  variation  over  the  country  as  to 
whether  local  committees  are  elected  or  appointed.  In  either  case,  it  is 
important  to  examine  the  representation  in  the  resulting  group. 
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Where  committees  are  elected,  does  the  chosen  group  correspond  to  a 
cross  section  of  the  farming  population,  or  does  it  tend  to  be  made  up  of 
W  the  better-to-do  farmers  who  are  well-known  throughout  the  community  ? 
If  the  latter,  are  the  proposals  made,  or  the  regulations  adopted,  likely  to 
favor  large-scale,  highly  commercialized,  landowning  interests  as  over 
against  the  interests  of  tenants  or  laborers,  or  small  owners  whose  less 
highly  capitalized  operations  are  likely  to  be  of  a  more  nearly  self- 
sufficient  type?  Is  this  tendency  particularly  apt  to  vitiate  the  democratic 
process  when  various  interests,  say  large  owners  and  small  owners,  have 
to  divide  an  advantage,  as  in  the  case  of  regulations  governing  the  use 
of  range  made  by  grazing  associations  under  the  Taylor  Act,  or  issuance 
of  grazing  permits  for  use  of  national  forest  lands? 

Does  election  of  local  committees  tend  to  put  the  farm  programs  into 
politics,  so  that  petty  courthouse  feuds  are  extended  into  the  fields  around 
the  county  seat  until  farm  programs  are  judged  less  and  less  on  their 
intrinsic  merits? 

Should  only  farmers  vote  and  be  voted  for?  Should  committees  en- 
gaged in  local  work  on  agricultural  programs  be  confined  to  farmers 
chosen  by  the  farmers  of  the  area,  or  should  the  merchants  and  bankers 
of  the  district  be  given  some  part  in  determining  policies  that  affect  their 
immediate  welfare  along  with  that  of  the  farmers?  (Their  interest  is 
recognized  now  in  the  case  of  the  debt-adjustment  committees.) 

Exasperation  Without  Representation? 

How  do  committees  appointed  by  the  county  agent  compare  with  those 
elected  by  fellow  farmers?  Is  the  county  agent  under  pressure  to  select 
the  "representative  citizens,"  the  landowners,  rather  than  give  places  on 
the  committee  to  less  fortunately  situated  farmers  in  the  community? 
Does  the  history  of  the  division  of  A.  A.  A.  payments  between  landlords 
and  sharecroppers  in  the  South  record  friction  along  these  lines  in  an 
area  where  committees  have  been  largely  appointed?  To  what  extent 
do  local  F.  S.  A.  activities  represent  the  making  of  farm  policy  for  one 
group  of  farmers  by  another  group  of  farmers? 

Does  the  weakness  which  elected  committees  exhibit  when  they  be- 
come embroiled  in  local  politics  have  a  counterpart  under  an  appointive 
arrangement?  Is  the  county  agent  tempted  to  turn  to  men  who  are 
known  to  be  strong  supporters  of  the  Extension  Service  and  pick  those  who 
have  a  reputation  for  "going  along,"  leaving  the  less  tractable  on  the  side? 

Does  the  inclusion  on  the  planning  committees  of  farmers  who  are 
being  paid  for  their  services  in  the  local  administration  of  action  pro- 
grams result  in  confusion  between  genuine  farmer  opinion  and  the 
opinion  of  men  who  while  operating  farms  are  none  the  less  the  "hired 
men"  of  the  programs? 

Under  either  the  elective  or  the  appointive  system,  how  good  a  job  of 
representation  has  been  done  when  the  community  consists  of  two  or 
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more  races,  whites  and  Negroes,  whites  and  Mexicans,  whites  and 
Orientals? 

Is  a  combination  of  election  and  appointment  desirable?  That  is  the 
present  arrangement  of  local  soil-conservation  district  committees,  and 
of  many  county  agricultural  planning  committees;  its  use  has  been  par- 
ticularly frequent  when  a  combination  of  lay  and  technical  opinion  was 
needed.  Under  such  circumstances  should  the  practising  farmers  of  the 
area  elect  the  lay  members,  and  the  organizations  with  which  the 
technicians  are  affiliated  designate  the  experts? 

Combining  the  Blueprint  and  the  Sense  of  the  Meeting 

How  can  technical  and  lay  opinion  be  combined?  The  establishment 
of  a  proper  relationship  between  the  views  of  the  man  behind  the  plow 
and  the  views  of  the  man  behind  the  calculating  machine  is  probably 
the  key  problem  in  farm  policy-making.  Where  "book-farming"  is 
distrusted,  the  advantages  resulting  from  scientific  investigation  lie  dor- 
mant and  the  basis  for  collective  action  is  nullified.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  technicians  dismiss  horse  sense  as  local  prejudice,  and  attempt  to 
force  the  perfectionism  of  the  laboratory  down  the  throats  of  the  com- 
munity, progress  is  also  blocked.  But  where  the  contributions  which 
the  expert  and  the  eyewitnesses  each  can  make  as  to  the  erosive  effect  of 
certain  farm  practices;  as  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  given  piece  of 
range;  as  to  the  suitability  of  a  farm  for  tenant  purchase;  as  to  the 
ability  of  a  debtor  to  pay  off  his  loan — where  these  can  be  locally  fused 
in  a  recommendation  acceptable  to  both  technician  and  practical  farmer, 
science  and  society  have  learned  to  live  with  each  other.  Once  the 
technician  forgets  his  essentially  advisory  capacity,  however,  bureaucracy 
is  at  hand.  The  technician's  function  is  to  assemble  facts  and  reliable 
estimates  of  the  consequences  of  alternative  uses  that  may  be  made  of 
them.  Decision  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  light  of  this  evidence  is 
the  function  of  the  citizen  and  those  he  elects  to  represent  him,  whose 
tenure,  unlike  the  tenure  of  the  bureaucrat,  is  subject  to  his  will. 

Is  Local  Policy  Making  Nothing  But  Play-acting? 

Where  the  blueprint  and  the  sense  of  the  meeting  are  not  fused  on 
the  local  level,  the  layman  and  the  expert  are  likely  to  race  each  other 
up  to  the  administrator.  And  before  the  administrator,  the  layman 
tends  to  be  at  a  disadvantage;  he  is  a  part-time  volunteer  contesting  the 
views  of  a  full-time  professional,  who,  moreover,  is  employed  by  the 
same  organization  that  employs  the  administrator. 

Clearly,  to  the  extent  that  administrators  consistently  discard  local 
views  and  accept  the  views  of  experts — on  the  extent  of  terracing  re- 
quired, and  the  succession  of  crops  desirable  to  prevent  run-off;  or  on 
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the  amount  of  improvements  that  a  rehabilitation  borrower  can  pay  back 
as  contrasted  with  the  amount  some  minimum  standard  indicates  he 
I  should  have;  or  on  the  amount  of  land  that  should  be  diverted  from 
row  crops  in  a  given  county — the  work  of  local  committees  takes  on  the 
character  of  merely  going  through  the  motions.  Local  assumption  of 
responsibility  then  becomes  a  talking  point  rather  than  a  fact. 

Weak  county  committees  that  invite  official  dominance  are  defaulting 
on  the  democratic  process  at  the  point  where  they  might  otherwise 
exert  their  maximum  effect  on  it.  They  avoid  the  exertion  of  finding 
out  about  their  local  situation.  They  avoid  taking  the  heat  on  the  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  if  adjustment  is  to  be  differentiated  in  terms  of 
local  practices  and  local  topography  instead  of  being  forced  into  con- 
formity with  a  rigid  national  formula.  And  by  their  avoidance  they 
make  a  major  contribution  to  bureaucracy,  to  the  entrenchment  of  offi- 
cials who  will  claim  to  know  what  is  good  for  the  local  people  because 
the  local  people  are  too  supine  to  find  out  what  is  good  for  themselves. 

Air  Plants  Have  No  Roots 

Nor  do  the  officials  stand  to  gain  any  more  than  the  farmers  from 
such  a  state  of  affairs.  Unless  the  program  under  which  they  are  oper- 
ating is  a  program  about  which  farmers  have  genuine  convictions  based 
on  their  own  observations  and  activities,  the  thing  becomes  an  air  plant, 
with  no  roots,  no  stability,  no  capacity  to  withstand  adverse  winds.  Such 
a  program  could  be  maintained  over  a  period  of  years  only  by  offering 
such  financial  inducements  for  participation  that  farmers  could  not  af- 
ford to  stay  out.  And  in  the  absence  of  continuous  local  correctives,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  such  a  program  eventually  would  get  so  far  out 
of  line  in  its  economic  effects  as  to  cause  farmers  to  have  recourse  to 
policy  making  by  explosion. 

For  the  administrative  line  of  policy  making  is  not  the  only  line  open 
to  the  citizen.  Bureaucratic  activities  that  set  themselves  up  as  untouch- 
able nevertheless  can  be  reached  by  the  legislative  arm.  The  legislature, 
however,  while  it  can  wipe  out  an  administration  that  has  lost  touch 
with  the  people,  can  go  no  farther  than  laying  down  the  main  oudines 
of  the  procedure  that  is  to  take  its  place. 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  economic  society,  the  specific  aspects 
of  national  policy  usually  are  best  worked  out  if  worked  out  jointly 
under  a  general  legislative  mandate,  by  the  technicians,  administrators, 
and  citizens  with  whose  occupational  specialty  the  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. Where  the  democratic  process  is  actively  functioning,  where 
citizens  are  engaged  in  a  continual  audit  of  their  public  purposes  and 
the  techniques  they  are  using  to  accomplish  those  purposes,  the  institu- 
tions they  now  have  can  serve  as  experimental  models  for  improved 
institutions  in  the  future.  Given  this  healthy  activity,  the  framework  of 
American  farm  institutions  will  resist  both  the  dry  rot  of  citizen  apathy 
and  the  spreading  fungus  of  bureaucracy. 
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Markets  for  Southern  Farmers 

by  WILLIAM  C.  CROW 


GOOD  land-use  policy  depends  not  only  on  climatic  conditions  and 
the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  soil,  but  also  on  the 
available  market  outlets  for  the  commodities  that  can  be  produced  from 
that  soil. 

A  striking  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Southeast,  where  the 
critical  condition  of  the  cotton  market  has  led  to  a  desire  to  find  more 
profitable  uses  for  the  soil.  Opportunities  for  increased  income  from 
fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  have  all  been 
explored,  and  production  of  a  number  of  these  commodities  has  ex- 
panded. At  the  present  time  any  further  shift  in  this  direction  may  be 
somewhat  limited  until  more  satisfactory  markets  can  be  developed  in 
the  area. 

For  this  reason  the  agricultural  colleges  of  four  Southeastern  States 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  are  cooperating  in  a  study  to 
develop  a  sound  marketing  program  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  such  a  marketing  program  has  an  important  bearing 
on  land  use  in  this  area. 

Production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  on  a  tonnage  basis  has  in- 
creased more  than  30  percent  since  1931,  an  increase  much  greater  than 
that  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  increased  production  is  finding  its 
way  to  consumers  throughout  the  entire  area  east  of  the  Mississippi 
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River.  As  an  illustration,  these  six  States  in  1931  furnished  about  25 
percent  of  the  reported  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables  (other  than 
bananas)  in  the  markets  of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  while  by 
1938  their  proportion  had  risen  to  more  than  30  percent. 

Along  with  this  increase  in  production  has  come  a  marked  shift  in 
the  methods  of  transportation.  The  relative  importance  of  rail  move- 
ment has  materially  declined.  While  the  tonnage  produced  in  these 
States  was  increasing  more  than  20  percent,  rail  and  boat  shipments  from 
the  area  declined  17  percent.  Motortruck  receipts  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  from  these  six  Southeastern  States 
were  the  equivalent  of  more  than  17,000  carloads  in  1938 — about  7  times 
the  figure  for  1931.  Therefore,  the  area  is  confronted  with  a  twofold 
problem  in  its  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  that  of  providing  adequate 
markets  for  expanded  production,  and  of  making  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  care  for  increased  motortruck  movement. 

A  large  part  of  the  trucking  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  South- 
eastern States  is  carried  on  by  merchant  truckmen  who  buy  in  the  pro- 
ducing region  and  sell  in  consuming  areas  several  hundred  miles  away. 
In  many  cases  these  truckmen  go  from  farm  to  farm  assembling  their 
produce.  This  is  unsatisfactory  for  both  the  truckman  and  the  grower. 
It  is  often  difficult  and  inconvenient  for  the  trucker  to  assemble  his  load 
in  this  way.  For  the  grower  this  method  of  operation  gives  a  restricted 
outlet  and  is  likely  to  result  in  his  receiving  a  price  lower  than  general 
conditions  warrant.  Furthermore,  often  being  dependent  upon  the  one 
trucker  who  may  or  may  not  come,  the  farmer  finds  that  his  sales  outlet 
is  uncertain  and  he  is  therefore  afraid  of  having,  and  actually  may  have, 
his  perishable  produce  left  on  his  hands  to  spoil. 

Disorderly  Trucking  Means  Chaotic  Markets 

The  handling  of  ever-increasing  quantities  by  merchant-truckmen  who 
roam  over  the  country7  results  in  other  evils.  Information  on  supply, 
demand  conditions,  and  prices  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  A  real 
competitive  market  is  not  established.  It  is  difficult  to  enforce  desirable 
regulations,  and  the  whole  marketing  system  is  in  danger  of  falling  into 
a  chaotic  condition.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  merchant-truckman 
should  be  discriminated  against,  for  in  many  cases  he  is  the  only  outlet 
the  grower  has.  It  does  mean  that  an  orderly  system  of  markets  must  be 
established  where  all  desirable  elements  in  the  industry  can  operate 
economically. 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  adaptations  in  the  marketing  system  to 
accommodate  the  expanding  use  of  the  motortruck  and  the  increasing 
production,  regional  assembling  or  concentration  markets  have  been  es- 
tablished in  many  producing  areas.  These  are  markets  at  which  fruits 
and  vegetables  produced  in  a  given  area  are  assembled  for  sale  to  agen- 
cies that  will  ship  them  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Such  markets  should: 

Assemble  a  large  enough  quantity  and  variety  to  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  buyers  to  establish  a  real  competitive  market; 

Make  it  easier  for  the  truckman  to  locate  and  purchase  his  supplies; 

Make  possible  the  combining  of  enough  small  lots  to  ship  in  carload 
quantities  by  rail; 

Attract  buyers  who  will  operate  where  there  is  a  large  volume  but  who 
will  not  operate  from  farm  to  farm,  or  in  markets  where  supplies  are 
limited; 

Make  it  possible  to  obtain  adequate  market  information  on  supplies 
and  prices,  not  only  in  the  local  area,  but  in  more  distant  markets  to 
which  the  products  may  be  shipped; 

Facilitate  standardization,  grading,  packing,  and  sales  promotion;  and 
Assist  in  the  establishing  and  enforcing  of  proper  regulations. 

The  Background  of  Past  Failures 

The  need  for  markets  of  this  type  in  the  Southeast  is  generally  recog- 
nized and  many  of  them  have  been  established  by  State  governments, 
municipalities,  private  corporations,  individuals,  and  cooperative  associa- 
tions. But,  unfortunately,  many  of  the  markets  that  have  been  set  up 
have  not  been  successful.  Often  they  have  been  established  without 
proper  planning.  Frequently  they  have  been  located  where  there  was 
the  greatest  pressure  to  bring  them  into  existence,  rather  than  where 
there  was  a  real  need.  Occasionally  so  many  have  been  established  in 
an  area  that  the  supplies  have  not  really  been  concentrated,  and  the  result 
has  been  several  unsatisfactory  and  unsuccessful  markets  where  one  could 
have  been  highly  successful.  Sometimes  the  markets  have  not  been  well 
equipped  or  managed.  In  other  cases  adequate  services  such  as  market 
news,  inspection,  and  grading,  have  not  been  provided.  Many  markets 
have  been  killed  by  improper  regulations — regulations  that  so  restrict 
their  use  that  adequate  supplies  cannot  be  brought  in  to  attract  the 
necessary  buyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  concentration  markets  have  been 
highly  successful.  The  most  successful  in  the  Southeast  in  terms  of  vol- 
ume handled  is  the  Atlanta  market  where  more  than  16,000  carloads  of 
produce  (exclusive  of  bananas)  were  handled  last  year.  These  supplies 
came  from  39  States,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Cuba,  although  Georgia 
growers  supplied  nearly  40  percent  of  the  total,  and  77  percent  came 
from  growers  in  6  Southeastern  States.  The  supplies  brought  in  from 
the  more  distant  areas  consisted  almost  entirely  of  those  products  which 
were  not  produced,  or  were  out  of  season,  in  the  Southeast,  and  which 
were  therefore  necessary  to  provide  the  complete  line  needed  to  attract 
buyers.  The  produce  handled  on  this  market  was  distributed  to  buyers 
throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 
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Geography  as  an  Element  of  Success 

t  This  market  is  an  illustration  of  one  that  is  located  in  a  well-situated 
city.  It  is  a  market  that  has  provided  many  of  the  necessary  services 
and  has  not  been  hampered  by  improper  regulations.  Even  though  its 
facilities  are  not  ideal,  its  volume  has  increased  by  47  percent  during  the 
last  4  years,  and  89  percent  since  1933.  It  now  handles  as  much  as  many 
cities  with  twice  its  population.  The  further  development  and  success 
of  this  market  will  depend  to  no  small  extent  on  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate facilities,  and  this  move  is  now  under  consideration. 

Another  successful,  though  smaller,  concentration  market  in  the  area  is 
located  in  Sanford,  Fla.  About  95  percent  of  the  supplies  received  on 
this  market  comes  from  25  Florida  counties,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
comes  from  within  50  miles  of  the  market.  The  annual  volume  of  busi- 
ness transacted  here  is  the  equivalent  of  about  1,200  carloads,  most  of 
which  is  distributed  by  motortruck.  (This  does  not  include  the  large 
volume  of  produce  shipped  from  the  Sanford  area  by  rail,  which  is  not 
handled  in  this  market  facility.)  During  a  recent  season  produce  sold 
on  the  Sanford  market  was  distributed  by  truck  to  26  States  and  Cana- 
dian Provinces.  It  is  estimated  that  95  percent  of  the  sales  go  outside 
the  State  of  Florida.  The  accompanying  map  shows  in  a  rough  way  the 
general  area  of  distribution  by  motortruck  from  this  market. 

The  Principles  To  Be  Followed 

From  the  above  discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  Southeast  needs  an 
adequate  marketing  system  to  provide  for  its  expanding  fruit  and  vege- 
table production  and  for  the  shifting  methods  of  transportation.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  establish  markets  that 
this  need  is  recognized.  It  is  also  admitted  that  some  of  the  markets 
that  have  been  established  have  been  successful  while  others  have  failed. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  underlying  principles  to  be  followed 
in  setting  up  a  satisfactory  system  be  ascertained  and  followed.  It  is 
more  desirable  to  guide  the  development  of  a  marketing  system  than  it 
is  to  wait  until  some  kind  of  system  has  come  into  existence;  then  to 
criticize  it,  and  to  try  to  change  it. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  representatives  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  are  con- 
ducting a  study  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  an  adequate  plan  for  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  marketing  system  for  that  area.  The  study  is  being  made  com- 
prehensively on  a  regional  basis,  for  this  is  believed  to  be  better  than  mak- 
ing a  separate  study  for  each  State.  This  study  will  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  these: 

How  many  markets  should  there  be  in  the  area?  Where  should  they 
be  located?    How  should  they  be  laid  out,  equipped,  and  operated? 
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In  answering  these  questions  and  developing  the  plan,  a  number  of 
factors  are  being  investigated.  Fruit  and  vegetable  production  by  coun- 
ties, or  other  subdivisions  of  the  States,  is  being  ascertained.  Considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  trends  of  production  and  the  volume  on  the 
market  at  each  season  of  the  year.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  find  out 
where  future  expansion  of  production  is  likely  to  occur.  Every  whole- 
sale concentration  market  in  the  area  is  being  studied  to  find  out  where 
it  is,  how  much  it  handles,  how  it  is  equipped,  how  it  is  operated,  by 
whom  it  is  owned,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  successful.  The  extent  of 
local  consumption  also  is  being  examined.  Shipments  out  of  each  pro- 
ducing area  are  being  investigated  to  find  out  the  relative  importance  of 
different  methods  of  transportation  and  of  different  destinations.  Fig- 
ures are  being  obtained  for  the  volume  moving  over  different  highways. 
These  and  many  other  factors  must  be  looked  into  before  a  complete 
plan  can  be  developed. 

The  Key  to  Greater  Income  and  Consumption  Alike 

The  development  of  a  marketing  system  along  satisfactory  lines  in 
this  area  should  result  in  increased  income  to  the  growers,  reduced  waste 
in  the  provision  of  duplicating  and  ill-advised  facilities,  more  efficient 
methods  of  distribution,  and  a  larger  consumption  throughout  the  area 
to  which  products  from  this  region  will  go.  The  future  development  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in  the  area  depends  largely  on  the  mar- 
kets for  its  products.  Growers  as  individuals  can  change  their  produc- 
tion practices,  but  collective  action  is  necessary  to  plan  and  establish  satis- 
factory markets. 

The  careful  working  out  of  a  plan  is  extremely  important,  but  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  plans  themselves  are  useless  unless  they 
are  followed  by  action.  The  cooperation  of  growers,  dealers,  State  and 
municipal  agencies,  and  many  other  groups  is  necessary  to  make  this 
endeavor  a  success.  With  60  percent  of  the  consumer's  fruit  and  vege- 
table dollar  going  to  pay  distribution  costs,  increased  attention  must  be 
given  to  distribution  problems.  It  must  be  realized  that  marketing  con- 
sists of  more  than  a  mere  improvement  in  quality  and  pack,  and  that 
any  program  for  land  use  must  be  closely  coordinated  with  an  adequate 
marketing  program. 
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Farms  Tailored  to  Fit 

by  ROY  I.  KIMMEL 

SINCE  World  War  days  the  Southern  Great  Plains  has  gone  through 
two  major  phases  and  is  entering  upon  a  third.  The  first  phase,  the 
boom  years  of  the  1920*5,  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  grass- 
land put  to  the  plow  for  the  production  of  wheat.  Even  during  that 
period  farmers  had  their  ups  and  downs,  but  on  the  whole,  western 
Kansas,  eastern  Colorado,  northeastern  New  Mexico,  and  the  Panhandles 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  considered  the  breadbasket  of  the  Nation. 
Fortunes  were  made  and  lost.  Speculation  in  wheat  and  land  was 
widespread. 

The  second  phase  began  with  the  depression  and  the  continuous 
succession  of  dry  years  ushered  in  by  1931.  Crop  failures  of  1932  and 
1933  exhausted  the  reserves  of  many  farmers.  The  general  economic 
condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  made  the  farmers'  problem  in- 
finitely more  complex.  Many  lost  their  land.  Others  abandoned  their 
holdings,  in  many  instances,  because  of  frozen  credit.  By  1934  drought 
conditions  were  severe  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  plains.  Not 
until  1938  was  there  any  widespread  improvement  in  moisture  condi- 
tions. This  second  phase  of  Southern  Great  Plains  history  since  the  War, 
therefore,  was  a  7-year  period  of  extreme  emergency. 

The  agricultural  programs  that  were  initiated  by  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration in  the  years  following  1933  were  intended  to  deal  with  the 
agricultural  problem  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  The  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration, for  example,  was  established  to  provide  credit  to  farmers  who 
could  not  obtain  financing  from  other  sources.  Nowhere  in  the  country 
was  the  need  for  credit  more  acute  than  in  the  Great  Plains.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  turned  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  for 
relief  and  for  operating  funds.  This  agency  attempted  to  meet  the  need 
by  making  loans.  During  a  series  of  disappointing  years  loans  were 
made  to  plant  the  major  crop — wheat — because  demoralized  and  dis- 
tressed farmers  over  the  entire  area  felt  that  the  drought  could  not  con- 
tinue. But  it  did.  This  Government  debt  piled  up  on  the  almost 
intolerable  existing  private  debt  that  started  with  the  drought  and  depres- 
sion. Dust  storms  made  headlines  all  over  the  country.  Newspapers, 
economists,  and  agricultural  experts  raised  serious  doubts  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  whether  the  Southern  Great  Plains  could  survive  as  a  farming 
country.  There  was  talk  of  moving  the  plains  population  to  other  parts 
of  the  country — wholesale  abandonment  of  the  area. 

Fadeout  of  the  Emergency  Program 

A  more  sensible  view  now  prevails.  Farmers,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land  grant  colleges  began  to  analyze 
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the  problem  seriously  for  some  kind  of  solution.  In  1936  the  President's 
Great  Plains  Committee  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  of 
the  plains,  and  outlined  a  general  plan  of  action.  Since  then  the  various 
agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  have  planned  and  carried 
out  programs  consistent  with  the  Great  Plains  report.  By  the  end  of 
1938  it  could  be  said  fairly  that  substantial  progress  had  been  made.  The 
second,  or  emergency,  phase  of  Southern  Great  Plains  history  was  drawing 
to  a  close. 

The  third  phase,  the  reconstruction  of  Southern  Great  Plains  agricul- 
ture, has  begun.  Important  contributions  have  been  made  by  the  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  toward  this  goal.  They  have  shown 
that  wind  erosion  can  be  controlled.  They  have  demonstrated  that  water 
conservation  measures  when  properly  used  can  produce  crops  even  in 
severe  drought  years.  They  have  made  studies  that  show  what  we  can 
expect  of  the  plains  country  in  terms  of  soil  resources  with  relation  to 
rainfall. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  area  wheat  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a 
major  source  of  income  to  the  farmer.  This  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
conclusions  of  the  experience  of  the  emergency  years.  Livestock  and 
feed  production  must  come  into  the  picture,  necessitating  a  major  reor- 
ganization of  the  farm  enterprise  in  a  sizeable  block  of  counties  in  the 
five-State  area.  The  Farm  Security  Administration,  successor  to  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  began  to  recognize  this  as  early  as  1937. 
An  intensive  study  was  made  to  determine  a  stable  farm  operation.  In 
meeting  the  distressed  conditions  of  the  earlier  drought  years  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  its  predecessor  had  loaned  millions  of  dollars 
to  plains  farmers  for  the  production  of  wheat,  most  of  which  has  not 
been  repaid. 

Tackling  the  Over-Production  in  Wheat 

The  first  step  toward  a  constructive  program  was  to  diminish  the 
volume  of  loans  for  wheat  production.  The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion required  that  the  land  have  a  moisture  penetration  in  the  soil  at 
seeding  time  to  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet  before  a  loan  would  be  made 
to  a  farmer.  Certain  areas  had  such  a  poor  history  in  wheat  production, 
even  in  the  so-called  good  years,  that  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
concluded  wheat  loans  should  not  be  made  at  all. 

It  was  found  that  the  few  farmers  who  had  been  able  to  survive  the 
depression  and  drought  were,  almost  without  exception,  operators  with 
holdings  running  into  three  or  four  sections  of  land,  most  of  which  was 
in  grass  with  the  cultivated  acres  of  the  farm  used  for  the  production  of 
supplemental  feed.  Experience  of  these  farmers  pointed  to  one  thing — 
reorganization  of  farm  units  toward  this  type  of  operation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  unit-reorganization  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration was  inaugurated  early  in  1938. 
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Many  competent  observers  believe  this  program  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  advances  that  has  been  made  in  the  building  of  a  permanent 
f  agriculture  for  this  region.  Drought  and  depression,  which  have  in- 
creased absentee  ownership  and  abandoned  land,  have  made  this  program 
of  unit-reorganization  possible.  In  many  counties  in  the  Southern  Plains 
region  80  percent  of  the  grassland  has  been  destroyed.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  of  such  character  that  it  should  not  be  used  for  cultivated  crops.  In 
many  other  counties  of  the  area  a  considerable  amount  of  the  land  has 
been  put  into  cultivation,  but  there  still  remains  a  substantial  proportion 
of  grass.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been  abandoned.  A 
large  proportion  of  it  is  owned  by  nonresidents,  corporations,  or  has 
returned  to  the  States  through  tax  delinquencies.  The  objective  of  the 
unit-reorganization  program  is  to  develop  an  operating  unit  of  from 
2,000  to  4,000  acres  in  contrast  to  the  unit  of  one  section,  or  less,  that  has 
prevailed  in  the  past. 

Problems  of  Tenure  and  Ownership 

The  problems  encountered  in  unit  reorganization  are  several.  Security 
of  tenure  is  vital.  The  farmer  must  be  assisted  in  obtaining  leases  on 
the  land  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  preferably  10  years.  Very  often 
several  different  ownerships  are  involved  in  the  blocking  out  of  a  single 
operating  unit.  The  Federal  land  bank  may  own  one  parcel  of  land;  a 
school  teacher  in  Illinois,  another.  These  owners  need  to  be  convinced 
that  their  interests  will  be  served  by  giving  long  leases.  The  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  has  concentrated  on  those  counties  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  lease  both  abandoned  crop  land  and  grass  land  so  that  the  farmer 
can  begin  immediate  operations  at  least  on  a  small  scale. 

In  order  to  insure  the  best  possible  use  of  the  land  a  plan  of  conserva- 
tion operations  must  be  worked  out.  By  cooperative  arrangement,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  assigned  technical  personnel  to  work  with 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  develop  this  phase  of  the  program. 
If  a  loan  is  to  be  made,  a  farm  plan  must  be  outlined  that  will  show  the 
probable  income  to  the  farmer  over  a  period  of  years.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  in  a  reorganization  of  this  kind  the  income  during  the 
first  few  years  of  operations  will  be  very  small  indeed,  and  it  has  been, 
necessary  to  extend  the  time  of  repayment  of  the  loan  from  the  usual 
5-year  period  to  as  long  as  10  years.  Once  a  unit  has  been  blocked  out 
it  is  intended  that  operations  will  begin  modestly  and  accelerate  as  the 
years  go  on. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  will  lend  the  farmer  money  with 
which  to  purchase  a  foundation  herd  of  livestock,  necessary  equipment, 
money  for  cash  leases,  and  operating  expenses.  The  money  is  advanced 
as  it  is  needed.  For  example,  it  is  desirable  that  a  feed  reserve  be  built 
up  before  the  foundation  herd  of  livestock  is  purchased.  If  the  farmer  is 
burdened  with  debt  and  a  substantial  adjustment  can  be  worked  out, 
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funds  will  be  advanced  to  liquidate  this  indebtedness.  Repayment 
schedules  are  set  that  will  allow  the  farmer  to  take  best  advantage  of  the 
market  prices.  The  variability  of  farm  income  is  recognized.  Annual 
home  and  farm  budgets  are  made  for  each  farm  by  the  local  farm  secu- 
rity supervisor.  Subsistence  enterprises  are  developed.  Diversification  is 
encouraged  with  the  development  of  as  many  productive  enterprises  on 
the  farm  as  can  be  efficiently  managed.  The  contributions  and  require- 
ments of  the  entire  family  are  taken  into  consideration.  At  least  i  year's 
feed  supply  is  held  as  reserve.  Trench  silos,  inexpensive  to  construct, 
are  used. 

An  Example  in  Baca  County,  Colo. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  farmer  will  develop  water-spreading  devices 
and  arrange  for  stock  water.  Range  surveys  are  made  annually  so  that 
the  grazing  land  will  not  be  overstocked.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
it  is  possible  for  farmers  to  carry  out  these  soil  and  moisture  conservation 
practices  through  cooperation  with  the  program  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  This  is  especially  true  on  the  portion  of 
the  operating  unit  that  is  being  restored  to  grass. 

The  reorganized  unit  of  Fred  Bosley  in  Baca  County,  Colo.,  is  a 
typical  example  of  how  the  unit-reorganization  idea  works.  In  1935  he 
had  320  acres.  He  was  delinquent  in  his  payments  on  his  Federal  land 
bank  loan.  It  was  found  that  nearly  2,100  acres  could  be  added  to  his 
unit,  consisting  of  1,060  acres  of  land  to  be  restored  to  grass,  90  acres  for 
cultivated  crops,  and  930  acres  of  grassland.  Negotiations  with  eight 
different  landowners  were  necessary  before  the  complete  acreage  was 
acquired.  The  acreage  now  under  restoration  at  one  time  had  been 
subject  to  serious  wind  erosion  and  has  been  a  menace  to  the  community 
for  several  years.    This  land  is  now  being  restored  to  native  grasses. 

Bosley's  loan  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration  amounted  to 
S2.000,  which  was  used  to  purchase  a  used  tractor  and  equipment,  a  herd 
of  eight  dual-purpose  cows  and  17  range  cattle,  a  pressure  cooker  for  use 
in  the  home,  payment  of  $236  delinquent  taxes,  S95  cash  leases,  and 
S331  for  operating  expense.  His  subsistence  is  provided  by  sale  of  pro- 
duce from  the  farm.  His  cash  crop  is  broom  corn.  He  will  sell  the 
male  stock  produced  on  his  farm,  retaining  the  females  until  his  beef 
herd  consists  of  an  adequate  number  of  breeding  cows.  His  plan  of 
repayment  begins  with  $200  in  May  1939  and  is  §300  each  spring  for 
the  following  6  years. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  reorganizations  of  the  Bosley  type  have 
been  accomplished  since  the  program  was  inaugurated  last  spring,  the 
average  loan  amounting  to  §1,740.  The  average  change  in  acreage  for 
these  133  farms  has  been  from  approximately  600  acres  in  the  old  unit 
to  2,500  acres  in  the  new  one.  Approximately  300,000  acres  have  been 
brought  into  better  use  through  this  program  up  to  the  present  time. 
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BOSLEY  ORIGINAL  AND  REORGANIZED  FARM  UNIT. 
BACA  COUNTY.  COLORADO 


ORIGINAL  FARMSTEAD 


',142  ACRES  GRASS  ~m 


ORIGINAL  FARM  PROGRAM 

CROPS:  90  ACRES  CORN;  40  ACRES  BROOM* 
CORN:  25  ACRES  KAFFIR.  25  ACRES  CANE  FEED 
140  ACRES  GRASS;  1 10  ACRES  MAIZE;  100  ACRES 
BROOMCORN 

LIVESTOCK:  2  COWS.  2  CALVES.  100  HENS. 
2  MEAT  HOGS 

REORGANIZED  FARM  PROGRAM 

CROPS:  40  ACRES  CORN:  70  ACRES  BROOM- 
CORN:  60  ACRES  KAFFIR.  1.068  ACRES  RESTORA- 
TION: 1.072  ACRES  GRASS 

LIVESTOCK;  27  COWS  (10  SHORTHORN  MILK 
COWS  AND  17  BEEF  COWS*  22  CALVES:  250  HENS: 
2  SOWS:  20  PIGS. 


ESTIMATED  GROSS 
ANNUAL  INCOME 
ON  ORIGINAL  UNIT. 
$450. 

ESTIMATED  GROSS 
ANNUAL  INCOME  ON 
REORGANIZED  UNIT, 
$2.20!. 


ER  OF  LANDLORDS  CONTACTED  TO  SECURE  COMPLETE  LEASES:  3 


GRASS  OR 
j*&  PASTURE 


— — —  

,10,  '  JtU. 
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*X—  X  —  X 

*-l  90 

\l    V*  Mi 

ACRES 

*?  ACRES 

.1/  %* 

grass-:; 

*J  CULTI- 

v  '  vb       ilb  ou» 

,„|  VATED 

.>lu.J'"  0/ 

,11,     ^  *  0J» 

ADDITIONAL  320  ACRES 


Gathering  Momentum  After  a  Slow  Start 

While  the  number  of  farm  families  affected  may  seem  small,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  program  is  new.  Time  is  needed  to  get  it  under 
way.  The  most  serious  obstacle  to  rapid  progress  is  the  time  necessary 
to  negotiate  with  landowners  who  must  become  convinced  that  unit 
reorganization  is  advantageous  to  their  interests.   The  field  men  of  the 
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Farm  Security  Administration  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  finding, 
however,  that  landowners  are  becoming  very  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  this  type  of  program.  The  cooperation  of  the  Federal  land  bank,  for 
instance,  which  has  had  to  take  title  on  hundreds  of  farms,  has  set  an 
excellent  example  to  private  owners  of  land. 

Although  only  133  units  of  this  type  actually  have  been  worked  out, 
300  others  are  in  process  of  development  at  present,  and  should  be 
completed  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  program  has  developed  more  rapidly  in  Colorado  than  in  any 
other  State,  principally  because  more  grassland  is  available  there.  Al- 
though only  a  few  such  reorganizations  have  been  carried  out  in  those 
areas  where  most  of  the  grassland  is  gone,  officials  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  estimate  that  approximately  75  percent  of  the  farms  in 
the  Southern  Great  Plains  need  a  reorganization  plan  if  they  are  to 
survive. 

Cost  and  Taxation  Aspects  of  Reorganization 

A  somewhat  different  approach  will  have  to  be  made  in  those  areas 
where  most  of  the  grassland  has  been  destroyed.  The  restoring  of  land 
to  grass  in  areas  of  this  type  is  beyond  the  financial  ability  of  the  private 
owner,  for  the  work  is  rather  expensive  and  requires  a  considerable 
period  of  time  before  the  land  has  any  economic  value  for  grazing. 
Probably  the  best  use  of  the  submarginal  land  purchase  program  under 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  in  such  areas  is  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  make  its  purchases  with  the  reorganization  of  par- 
ticular units  in  mind.  The  Service  can  begin  restoration  to  native  grass 
and  as  soon  as  the  land  is  usable  lease  it  to  the  farmer  for  a  long  period 
of  years  with  the  provision,  of  course,  that  the  land  must  be  used  for 
grazing  purposes  only.  Projects  involving  this  use  of  the  submarginal 
land  program  have  already  been  established. 

A  second  factor  handicapping  unit-reorganization  in  areas  of  extensive 
cultivation  is  taxation.  Tax  assessments  are  much  higher  than  land  can 
afford  to  carry  if  it  is  retired  to  pasture.  These  tax  rates  are  assessed 
on  valuations  made  during  the  boom  era.  Many  landowners  would  like 
to  restore  a  part  of  their  holdings  to  grass,  but  they  are  discouraged  from 
doing  so  by  high  taxes.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  differentiation 
between  tax  rates  on  crop  land  and  land  that  has  been  earmarked  for 
return  to  pasture.  The  States  could  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
these  needed  readjustments  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  plains  if 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  tackle  this  problem.  Some  progress  already 
has  been  made  toward  tax  adjustment  in  Colorado.  Last  year  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  and  several  county  planning  committees 
studied  the  prevailing  tax  situation  in  a  number  of  counties  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Governor  of  Colorado 
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and  found  him  interested.  He  called  the  State  Tax  Commission  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  matter  further.  The  Commission  made  recom- 
mendations to  county  assessors  for  tax  adjustments,  and  got  results. 

Individualism  Isn't  Rugged  Enough  Here 

The  individual  farmer  on  the  Great  Plains  must  have  aid  if  he  is  to 
make  the  necessary  readjustments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  time  goes 
on  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  can  be  extended  on  a  much  wider  scale.  These 
two  agencies  can  set  the  individual  farmer  on  the  right  path,  but  if  a 
program  of  this  type  is  to  succeed  the  County  Agent  must  mold  the 
opinion  of  the  entire  community  in  which  he  works.  Private  enterprises 
can  assist  in  the  necessary  financing,  and  they  have  already  done  so  in 
some  communities. 

As  county  planning  committees  function  more  effectively,  they  can 
give  their  best  thought  and  experience  to  the  perfection  of  the  program. 
In  certain  counties  of  the  region  these  committees  have  already  taken 
the  initiative  in  carrying  out  this  type  of  adjustment.  In  Elbert  County, 
Colorado,  several  unit  reorganizations  have  been  carried  out  where  no 
Federal  loans  were  necessary. 

This  new  pattern  of  agriculture  on  the  plains  is  emerging  slowly  but 
vividly.  It  is  a  flexible  program.  There  are  no  set  rules.  The  garment 
is  cut  to  fit  the  cloth.  If  the  soil  is  suitable  for  wheat  production,  then 
wheat  will  continue  as  a  factor  in  the  farm  income.  Provision  for  live- 
stock is  made  on  each  unit,  and  in  most  places  livestock  production  is 
found  to  be  the  best  major  enterprise  of  the  unit.  Forage  crops  can  be 
converted  into  more  cash  through  feeding  to  livestock  than  through  sale 
on  the  open  market. 

The  basic  pattern  of  unit  reorganization  is  diversified  farming  carried 
out  on  a  sufficient  acreage  to  insure  an  acceptable  income  in  dry  years  as 
well  as  in  wet  years.  This  program  appears  to  be  the  best  approach  to 
a  stabilized  agriculture  for  the  region.  It  builds  a  broad,  straight  chan- 
nel for  directing  the  efforts  of  all  government  agencies  toward  a 
coordinated  program. 
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'Bought  Out  by  the  Government' 

by  WENDELL  LUND 

ALAND-use  program  in  varying  degrees  affects  the  lives  of  three 
classes  of  people:  those  who  move  as  a  result  of  the  program;  those 
who  remain  on  the  area;  and  those  who,  without  previous  actual  con- 
nection with  the  area,  are  privileged  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  com- 
pleted project.  Persons  in  the  last-named  class  are  such  as  come  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  recreational  area  like  a  park  or  game  refuge;  and 
those  who  farm,  graze  livestock,  or  find  other  employment  in  the  re- 
planned  area  exemplify  the  second  group.  Persons  who  leave  the  area 
in  order  that  the  new  system  of  land  use  may  be  worked  out  fall  in  the 
first  group.1 

Judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  three  groups,  the  success  of  a 
land-use  program  clearly  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  fur- 
nishes them  with  new  opportunities  or  greater  advantages  than  they 
previously  enjoyed.  But  of  all  three  classes,  the  families  that  leave  the 
area  probably  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the  project.  While  the  effect 
of  the  project  on  the  other  two  groups  is  often  either  only  casual  and 
incidental  or  else  patently  beneficial,  the  effect  on  families  who  leave 
the  area  is  almost  always  crucial,  and  may  very  well  be  harmful,  unless 
the  adjustment  they  make  is  definitely  advantageous  to  them. 

Considerable  experience  has  now  been  had  in  working  out  the  reloca- 
tion of  families  living  on  land-purchase  areas.  Of  the  approximately 
13,000  families,  or  nearly  50,000  individuals,  who  were  or  are  now 
living  on  land  purchased  in  the  9-million-acre  "old"  land-use  program, 
more  than  12,000  families  have  moved,  or  will  move,  from  the  areas. 
Of  this  number,  approximately  10,000  families  had  moved  by  the  end 
of  1938.  Of  this  number,  some  7,700  relocated  by  their  own  efforts, 
and  the  remainder,  roughly  2,300  families,  were  assisted  in  some  way 
or  another  in  making  their  relocation.  Many  of  the  most  capable  fam- 
ilies have  probably  now  moved  from  the  areas,  and  of  the  approximately 
3,000  families  remaining,  it  is  likely  that  a  much  higher  percentage 
will  require  assistance  in  moving  away,  or  in  remaining  permanently 
on  the  areas. 

Thus,  when  evacuation  is  complete,  somewhere  between  8,500  and 
9,000  families  will  have  moved  without  the  help  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  between  3,500  and  4,000  will  have  been  assisted 
by  the  FSA  in  making  a  relocation  outside  the  areas. 

The  planning  for  these  3,500  to  4,000  families  that  have  required, 
or  will  require,  assistance  in  moving  from  the  areas  has  been  based 

1  Charts  accompanying  this  article  are  the  wor\  of  the  Wor\s  Progress  Ad?nin- 
i  sir  at  ion. 
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PROGRESS  IN  RELOCATING  LAND 
USE  FAMILIES 


EACH  SYMBOL  REPRESENTS      500  FAMILIES 


on  uniform  data  obtained  through  personal  interviews  with  the  families. 
Approximately  6,000  families  were  thus  interviewed  on  land-purchase 
areas  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  determination  as  to  whether 
a  family  could  take  care  of  itself  or  needed  assistance  was  based  both 
on  data  obtained  in  this  way  and  on  the  families'  own  statement  as  to 
their  needs  and  relocation  preference.  Moreover,  where  assistance  is 
required,  the  data  provide  an  indispensable  factual  basis  for  working 
out  the  actual  relocation. 

Pushed  off  Onto  the  Poorer  Lands 

The  task  of  relocating  families  living  on  land-purchase  areas  is  greatly 
complicated  by  the  serious  social  and  economic  problems  found  among 
them.  Except  for  a  few  families  that  drifted  on  to  poor  land  by  sheer 
accident  and  other  families  that  were  tied  to  inferior  land  by  the  force 
of  family  habit  and  tradition,  the  majority  of  families  living  on  the 
marginal  land  purchased  in  the  "old"  program  were  there  because  they 
had  been  pushed  off  on  to  the  poor  lands  in  the  competitive  struggle 
for  existence.  Oftimes  they  were  lacking  in  those  qualities  of  physical 
and  mental  vigor,  initiative,  and  ambition  that  are  necessary  for  success 
in  competitive  agriculture.    In  other  instances,  as  in  the  Great  Lakes 
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States  cut-over  area  with  its  depleted  timber  supply,  they  were  the 
human  residue  of  an  earlier  economy  now  exhausted.  Data  obtained 
on  these  families  by  representatives  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion indicate  the  presence  of  numerous  special  problems  which  are  at 
once  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  their  being  on  the  poor  land  and  also 
serious  obstacles  to  their  successful  transference  to  areas  of  greater 
opportunity.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  4,000  families  requiring 
some  form  of  Government  assistance  in  making  a  satisfactory  relocation. 

In  this  latter  group  of  families,  the  most  insistent  problems  were, 
briefly,  overage,  poor  health,  lack  of  farm  experience,  limited  educa- 
tion, large  families,  and  near  poverty.  As  might  well  be  expected,  it 
was  found  that  old,  sick,  inexperienced,  and  uneducated  people  have 
tremendous  handicaps  in  making  residential  and  occupational  changes. 

Family  Heads  Who  Have  Passed  Their  Prime 

Families  with  bread  winners  who  have  passed  their  best  working 
years  present  a  grave  relocation  problem.  Unable  to  meet  the  physical 
demands  of  full-time  farming  or  to  qualify  for  other  types  of  employ- 
ment, they  must  often  be  cared  for  in  some  other  manner.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  male  heads  of  the  families  living  on  the  land  purchased 
in  the  "old"  program  were  more  than  50  years  of  age,  whereas  the 
average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  according  to  the  1930  census, 
was  about  30  percent.  On  the  Drummond  land  project,  located  in  the 
cut-over  area  of  northern  Wisconsin,  the  proportion  of  male  heads  of 
families  more  than  50  years  of  age  ran  almost  70  percent.  A  breakdown 
of  the  family  heads  at  Drummond  by  age  groups  is  illuminating: 

Drummond  Land,  Wisconsin,  project 


Age  range 

Family  headi 

Husbands 

Wives 

Under  26  

0 

0 

26-40  

6 

9 

41-50  

9 

10 
8 

51-60  

17 
7 

61-70  

7 

Over  70   

9 

2 

Total  

48 

36 
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CHIEF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  MALE  HEADS 
i   OF  LAND  USE  FAMILIES 


FARMING 


0    0    0    0    0    0  0 


NON-  FARMING 


0   0   0    0    0  0 


EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  1,000  MALE  HEADS 


Old-age  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  are  one  of  the  main 
avenues  through  which  help  can  be  given  to  persons  of  advanced  age> 
and  their  families  dependent  on  them,  who  cannot  assume  responsibility 
for  their  own  care.  Such  arrangements  must  usually  be  made  for  the 
family  by  a  representative  of  the  FSA.  Another  possibility  that  has 
been  tried  with  some  success  in  the  region  comprising  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  is  the  so-called  "retirement  home- 
steads." These  homesteads  consist  of  a  small  home,  with  a  garden 
plot,  located  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  town,  in  the  county  of  present 
residence.  Local  relief  authorities  agree  to  meet  the  additional  needs 
of  the  family  that  cannot  be  supplied  through  its  own  efforts. 

The  Range  from  Pellagra  to  Paralysis 

Poor  health,  especially  when  found  among  the  heads  of  the  families, 
is  another  serious  obstacle  to  the  successful  relocation  of  these  families. 
The  incidence  of  illness  and  physical  disability  was  found  to  be  high 
on  a  number  of  the  land-purchase  areas.  Illness  ranged  from  pellagra 
and  anemia  to  paralysis  and  total  blindness.  In  Fannin  County,  Tex., 
for  example,  36,  or  almost  half,  of  the  83  families  had  health  problems 
that  seriously  impeded  efforts  at  relocation. 
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A  summary  of  health  conditions  on  that  project  reveals  the  following: 


Weakened  condition  of  head  of  family  due  to  age  and  general  poor  health.  ...  10 

History  of  treatment  in  State  mental  institution   2 

Chronic  hemorrhoids   1 

Pellagra   5 

Tubercular   4 

Tuberculosis  of  the  bone   1 

Ulcerated  stomach   2 

Weakened  condition  after  gallstone  operation   1 

Epileptic   1 

Infantile  paralysis   1 

Gassed  veteran   1 

Ruptured   3 

Rheumatism   2 

Partially  blind   1 

Totally  blind   1 


Lack  of  continuous  experience  on  a  family  size  farm  is  another 
handicap  that  stands  in  the  way  of  successful  relocation  of  many  of 
the  land-use  families.  Acreages  farmed  were  usually  small  and  supple- 
mental to  other  employment.  Only  55  percent  of  the  families  had 
farming  as  their  main  occupation.  Of  the  families  living  on  farms,  one- 
fourth  were  cultivating  less  than  5  acres.  One-third  were  cultivating 
less  than  10  acres  and  more  than  one-half  less  than  20  acres.  Ofttimes 
such  families  had  never  before  attempted  full-time  farming  but  had 
depended  for  a  living  on  a  job  in  industry.  Two  Wisconsin  projects, 
Lakewood  and  Crandon,  also  in  the  cut-over  area  of  the  State,  are  typical 
of  areas  where  the  majority  of  families  to  be  moved  were  farming  sub- 
sistence acreages.  The  break-down  of  76  Lakewood-Crandon  families 
according  to  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  is  as  follows: 


None   28 

Vz-4'9   29 

5-9-9   8 

10-19.9   3 

20*-39.9   4 

40-79.9    4 

80  and  over   o 

Total   76 

At  Catoctin,  Md.,  34  families  showed  a  similar  lack  of  experience 
with  anything  but  small  acreages: 

None   10 

J4-4-9   12 

5-9-9   2 

10— 19.9  •   6 

20-39.9   3 

40-79.9   1 

80  and  over   o 

Total   34 
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EDUCATION  OF  HUSBANDS  AND 
WIVES  OF  LAND  USE  FAMILIES 


NONE 

0  _0_J 


GRADE  SCHOOL 
1-4  YEARS 


OOOO    00  0 


0    0    0    0  0 


GRADE  SCHOOL 
4-8  YEARS 

oooooocooooooo 


oooooooooooo  o  o  o 


Inasmuch  as  families  of 
this  type  had  never  made 
a  living  by  farming,  and 
usually  had  no  desire  to  farm,  it  was  obviously  impractical  to 
consider  relocating  them  in  full-time  agriculture.  Wherever 
possible,  they  were  given  assistance  in  making  industrial  con- 
tacts, either  directly  or  through  the  United  States  Employment 
|  1  Service.  j 
B  I  The  educational  limitations  of  most  of  the  fam- 

ilies were  an  additional  handicap.    In  i  out  of 
every  io  families  on  which  information  was  avail- 
able, either  husband  or  wife,  or  both  of  them,  had 
no  formal  education  whatsoever;  and  one-third  of 
the  family  heads  had  less  than  5  years  of  formal 
schooling.    Only  1  out  of  20  had  finished  high 
school.    Except  in  certain  projects  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  areas,  the  edu- 
cational level  was  low.    The  Poinsett,  S.  C,  proj- 
ect,  where   60   percent  of  the 
family  heads  had  less  than  5 
years  of  formal  educational  train- 
ing, is  an  example  of  the  low 
educational  level  of  families  on 
some  land-purchase  areas.  The 
tables  on  the  next  page  illus- 
trate the  problem  of  lack  of  schooling  among  land-use 
families. 

jUI  As  might  be  expected,  the  economic  level  of  fam- 

f||  ilies  living  on  land-purchase  areas,  as  indicated  by  yearly 

00  casn  income  and  relief  history,  was  found  to  be  low. 

k  I  On  87  projects  with  5,982  families,  almost  60  percent 

™  ™  of  the  families  were  re- 

ceiving public  assistance  in 
the  form  of  cash,  goods, 
A  note.  or  work  relief.    Well  over 

v  only  65  husbands         one-half    of    the  families 

H  and  52  wives  WERE        tn  t  reDortec]  information 

0  0  educated  above  high     mal  rePorcea  mrormanon 

MM  school  on    cash    receipts  during 

■  M  the  12-month  period  prior 

to  the  survey  had  incomes 
below  $200.  Only  5  percent  had  incomes  above  $1,000  a  year.  A  sum- 
mary of  this  information  appears  in  the  third  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  incidence  of  advanced  age,  inadequate  occupational  background, 
limited  education,  relief  history,  and  low  income  was  highest  among 
families  that  did  not  leave  land-purchase  areas  by  their  own  efforts  but 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
1-2  YEARS 

_1 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
2-4  YEARS 


EACH  FIGURE  REPRESENTS 
500  PERSONS 
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Poinsett,  S.  C,  project 


Education  of  family  heads 


None   

1-4  years  

5-8  years  

1-2  years  high  school 
3-4  years  high  school 
Above  high  school .  . 

Total  


Years  of  school 
completed 


12 

13 

44 

35 

22 

36 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

83 

88 

Princeton,  K\\,  project 


Education  of  family  heads 


Years  of  school 
completed 


Husbands   j  Wives 


None  

1-4  years  

5-8  years.  

1-2  years  high  school 
3-4  years  high  school 
Above  high  school .  . 

Total  


5 

3 

16 

19 

41 

34 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

62 

60 

Economic  Groupings  of  Land  Use  Families 


Less 
than  $50 

$50-$99 

$100- 
$199 

$200- 
$499 

$500- 
$999 

$1,000 
and 
above 

Total 
reported 

Number  of  families . 
Percent  of  total ..... 

1, 159 
27 

582 
13 

836 
19 

1,110 
26 

429 
10 

214 
5 

4,330 
100 
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CASH  INCOME  required    assistance    in  relocating. 

OF  LAND  USE  FAMILIES    Naturally  this  fact  greatly  accentu- 

ated  the  problem  or  finding  a  satis- 

less  than  $50  factory   solution  for  these  families. 

r°      «fo  ro  r3  fr>  r°  ro  r^         But  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 

M  P  P  P  P  P  P  P  P    the  f,amiiies  tha- had  the  least  t0  show 

M'lS'  l24 I B  IS  IS  ll'  lB'  llk        in  tne  way  °£  present  opportunity 

a  If  LT  LT  If  »  IT  K  IT        an(J  attainment  probably  have  the 

$50-$99  most  to  gain  from  a  more  satisfactory  relocation.  The 

f^R^f^I^i  poorer  families  are  potentially  the  greatest  beneficiaries 
f»  fa  To  fa  °^  ^and-purchase  program;  that  is,  if  their  economic 
If' I?' IT*  W'    an<^  social  lot  can  be  bettered  by  relocation.    On  the 

sioo-$i99  other  hand,  however,  and,  it  would  seem,  contrary  to 

<b  fo  Jb  <b  <b  fo  some  °f  the  opinion  on  this  subject,  they  also 
Iclj  P?1  f^j  P=i  PS  [tt  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  from  an  unsatisfactory 
f 8  f !  ?S  f 5  f S  adjustment.  They  are  usually  so  near  the  margin 
IT  B  IT  IT  It  W  of  poverty  and  failure  that  for  them  to  lose  any- 

S200-S499  thing  is  often  to  lose  everything.  Their 

(iif^f^riiriir^r^r^r-  need  t0  hold  on  t0  what  the?  have  is 

■tn  SiolaolaclsolarlaolSH^SS    greater  than  that  of  persons  of  higher  eco- 

■Mnnrfcfcfl  ht""-^  7  ■  ,  ,  ■■■ 

The  successful  relocation  or  families 

S500-S999  r  t  -i 

©>  r<x  r0  <s  rrom  such  projects  can  contribute  in  a  very  important 
way  to  the  success  of  the  land-adjustment  program.  By 
fafljfafl  general  agreement,  improving  the  economic  and  social 
It  If  If  1  lot  of  the  families  affected  is  one  of  the  main  jus- 
sipoo  and  above  tifications  for  the  program  and  many  persons  will 
^  <J  measure  its  success  as  much  by  that  standard  as  any 

other.    We  already  know  that  critics  of  the  program  are  quick 
Hilj      to  pick  up  examples  of  families  who  may  be  less  well  off  than 

they  were  before  they  moved. 
each  symbol  represents  400  families       As  shown  by  the  above,  sufficient 

experience  has  already  been  had  to 
indicate  certain  principles  that  should  be  observed  and  methods  that 
can  be  successfully  employed  in  relocating  land-use  families.  We  have 
found,  for  example,  that  the  problem  must  be  handled  on  a  family- 
by-family  basis  since  each  family  has  its  own,  and  often  peculiar, 
problems.  It  is  worse  than  futile  to  try  to  deal  with  these  families  in 
large  blocks.  They  must  be  interviewed,  studied,  and  planned  for 
individually. 

To  do  a  satisfactory  job,  certain  basic  information  must  be  obtained 
on  each  family.  Most  important  is  it  to  know  the  family's  own  con- 
ception of  what  it  wants  to  do  and  is  best  fitted  for.  This  can  then 
be  checked  against  its  past  experience  and  occupational  possibilities. 
The  brief  form  used  during  the  past  2  years  by  representatives  of  the 
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Farm  Security  Administration  in  their  interviews  with  land-use  families 
has  been  very  successful  in  obtaining  basic  information. 

Another  thing  we  have  learned  is  that  the  active  and  earnest  par- 
ticipation of  the  family  itself  is  indispensable  if  a  successful  relocation 
plan  is  to  be  worked  out.  Because  the  burden  of  making  a  living  after 
relocation  will  fall  on  the  families  themselves,  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  in  on  the  plan  each  step  of  the  way  and  take  as  much  initiative 
as  possible  in  working  it  out. 

The  Need  for  Understanding  Leadership 

The  greatest  success  has  been  had  where  responsibility  for  working 
out  relocation  plans  with  the  families  is  left  to  one  person  on  a  pur- 
chase area  who  can  devote  his  full  time  to  the  job.  And  this  person 
should  have  certain  special  qualifications  for  the  job.  First  of  all,  he 
must  be  a  person  who  can  win  and  hold  their  regard  and  confidence. 
To  do  this,  he  must  have  a  keen  understanding  of  human  nature  and 
especially  of  the  families  he  is  working  with.  A  knowledge  of  their 
culture  and  behavior  patterns  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  his  equipment. 
He  must  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  various  elements  in  their 
background  and  character  and  then  individualize  his  use  of  this  in- 
formation in  dealing  with  each  family. 

Wherever  possible,  he  will  encourage  the  family  to  work  out  a  satis- 
factory relocation  plan  without  Government  assistance.  But  he  will 
also  know  how  to  evaluate  the  various  factors  in  a  family's  own  plan 
for  self-relocation  and  tactfully  offer  advice  and  even  Government  as- 
sistance where,  without  such  assistance,  the  plan  is  impractical  and 
probably  destined  to  failure.  Where  Government  aid  is  to  be  given, 
the  family  and  he  will  decide  what  form  it  should  take,  whether  it  is 
to  be  help  in  renting  or  buying  a  farm,  obtaining  a  job  in  town,  or  ob- 
taining some  such  form  of  public  assistance  as  an  old-age  pension.  In 
a  word,  the  plan  will  be  a  joint  enterprise,  and  he  will  skillfully  guide 
the  family  until  the  eventual  plan  is  as  much — yes,  even  more — the 
family's  own  than  one  of  his  making.  After  the  decision  has  been 
reached,  he  will  know  how  to  draw  upon  the  right  resource  to  carry 
out  the  plan.  Finally,  he  will  see  the  case  through  to  a  successful  and 
satisfactory  solution. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  successful  methods 
for  making  the  land-adjustment  program  as  beneficial  as  possible  to 
the  families  that  must  move  from  land-purchase  areas.  Future  land 
purchase  programs  will  want  to  avail  themselves  of  this  experience  and 
will  give  increasing  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  program.  The  in- 
auguration of  proper  land  uses  in  maladjusted  areas  inevitably  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  these  problems  in  human  relationships,  upon  the  solution 
of  which  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  rest  the  success  of  land-adjustment 
work. 
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Forerunners  of  Unified  Programs 


By  K.  J.  NICHOLSON 

WHEN,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  was  designated  as  the  central 
planning  agency,  a  choice  had  to  be  made  between  two  alternative 
approaches  to  planning  and  the  formulation  of  programs.  One  of 
these  approaches  assumes  that  successful  planning  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  trained  technicians  and  administrators  with  power  of  determi- 
nation resting  with  but  a  few  top  individuals.  The  other  approach 
assumes  that  successful  planning  in  relation  to  economic  problems, 
especially  in  a  democratic  country,  can  be  had  only  if  the  democratic 
procedure  is  used.  It  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  the  first  alternative 
has  been  given  little  consideration.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  and  is  the 
general  belief  that  planning  for  American  agriculture  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully only  when  farmers  play  a  major  role.  Such  planning  will  be 
primarily  a  synthesis  and  coordination  of  ideas  furnished,  first,  by  farm- 
ers, and,  second,  by  program  administrators  and  the  technicians  of  the 
State  college  or  other  State  agencies  and  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

It  was  this  type  of  thinking  by  State  college  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture leaders  that  led  to  the  Mount  Weather  agreement  of  midsum- 
mer 1938  and  the  reconstituting  of  the  county  land-use  planning  project. 
In  this  project  farmers,  technicians,  and  administrators  join  hands  to 
study  the  agricultural  problems  of  all  major  farming  areas  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  changes  needed  to  supply  a  desirable  system 
of  farming  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  these  communi- 
ties and  areas. 

The  logical  end  product  of  this  work  is  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions for  that  type  of  program  which  will  accomplish  the  ends  that 
seem  desirable  to  these  workers.  To  supply  this  goal  and  to  give 
greater  impetus  to  this  type  of  planning,  farmers  and  others  will  have 
the  opportunity  in  1940  to  put  into  operation  in  at  least  one  county  in 
each  of  the  48  States  the  type  of  program  that  they  feel  the  solution  of 
major  agricultural  social  and  economic  problems  demands. 

The  Meshing  of  Departmental  Gears 

Such  programs  entail  the  unification,  coordination,  or  meshing  to- 
gether of  the  efforts  of  all  the  action  and  educational  agencies  of  the 
Department,  as  well  as  of  the  States  and  counties.  The  problem  is  one 
of  obtaining  the  joint  effort  of  these  different  agencies  working  on  the 
solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  agriculture,  rather  than  their  inde- 
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pendent  conduct  of  approaches  to  separate  parts  of  this  problem,  and 
then  only  a  portion  of  the  parts. 

Though  some  of  these  unified  programs,  no  doubt,  will  require  that 
the  separate  agencies  undertake  in  these  counties  the  administration  of  a 
program  distinctly  different  from  those  otherwise  administered  in  con- 
nection with  their  regular  activities,  it  is  expected  that  in  most  unified 
programs  the  primary  emphasis  will  be  upon  unified  administration  of 
types  of  activity  regularly  undertaken  by  these  several  agencies.  Here 
the  effort  will  be  to  tap  the  unused  opportunities  of  administration 
available  to  these  different  agencies,  and  to  use  them  in  such  a  way  that 
these  agencies  may  supplement  each  other  in  every  promising  way, 
eliminating  any  points  of  conflict  or  mutual  hindrance,  all  to  the  end  of  ob- 
taining a  better  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  farm  people  concerned. 

In  this  new  type  of  work  we  are  not  treading  upon  entirely  un- 
familiar ground,  nor  will  farmers  be  completely  inexperienced  in  this 
type  of  work.  Several  of  the  agencies  cooperating  in  this  undertaking 
have  had  experiences  that  will  help  to  light  the  way  to  this  new  goal 
in  program  development.  Local  farm  leaders  are  cooperating  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  solve  the  soil  conservation  problems  in  con- 
servation districts.  Farmers,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  a  number  of  other  National  and  State  agen- 
cies are  making  considerable  progress  toward  the  unified  type  of  pro- 
gram in  Coffee  County,  Ala.  A  similar  type  of  work  also  is  being  done 
in  Greene  County,  Ga.  The  experience  of  the  AAA  in  working  with 
local  farm  leaders  and  agricultural  workers  while  building  the  experi- 
mental county  conservation  programs  during  the  past  3  years  can  serve 
as  a  most  valuable  guide  to  those  working  with  unified  programs.  Not 
only  is  this  experience  useful  as  a  guide,  but  it  offers  much  encourage- 
ment. Twenty-six  programs  have  been  administered  by  the  AAA,  and 
in  virtually  all  cases  farmers  have  been  the  major  element  in  their  devel- 
opment, have  helped  administer  them  successfully,  have  considered  them 
very  acceptable  in  relation  to  the  regular  program,  and  have  regretted 
seeing  the  experiment  in  their  county  end. 

Experiments  to  Guide  a  Single  Action  Program 

The  AAA  experimental  programs,  unlike  the  unified  program  being 
developed  for  1940,  had  to  be  concerned  with  the  work  of  a  single 
action  agency.  Their  purpose  was  to  test  alternatives  to  the  regular 
AAA  program  and  to  indicate  those  procedures  which  would  make  that 
program  more  effective  in  obtaining  soil  conservation  and  an  economic 
use  of  the  land. 

Nine  such  programs  were  developed  by  or  with  farmers,  and  admin- 
istered in  1937;  nme  m  I93^?  and  eight  in  1939.  In  addition,  develop- 
mental work  was  done  during  these  years  in  several  counties  where 
programs  acceptable  to  both  farmers  and  administrators  did  not  result. 
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Both  farm  and  range  conservation  problems  have  been  dealt  with  in 
these  experimental  programs. 

These  experiments  with  farm  conservation  problems  have  been  scat- 
tered over  most  of  the  major  farming  regions,  and  fall  into  two  general 
classes.  The  first  type  includes  those  designed  to  test,  and  to  induce 
adoption  of,  soil-building  practices  best  calculated  to  promote  soil 
conservation,  while  the  second  type  tested  the  ways  of  making  payments 
to  farmers  and  of  determining  performance,  so  as  to  induce  the  highest 
possible  type  of  soil  conservation  and  an  economic  use  of  land. 

The  programs  developed  in  Davis  and  Weber  Counties,  Utah;  Pon- 
dera County,  Mont.;  Thomas  County,  Kans.;  Kemper  County?  Miss.; 
White  and  Johnson  Counties,  Tenn.;  and  Upshur  County,  W.  Va.,  can 
be  classed  as  "practice"  programs.  Experience  in  these  counties,  or  in 
most  of  them,  has  had  some  effect  in  assisting  administrators  of  the 
national  program  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  soil-building  practices,  and 
less  emphasis  to  adjustment  of  general  crops  in  the  larger  deficit-pro- 
ducing areas. 

The  Utah  experimental  program  dealt  with  practices  designed  to 
prevent  erosion  of  irrigated  land  and  to  promote  a  more  effective  use 
of  water,  and  has  been  important  in  creating  a  desire  by  farmers  in 
western  irrigated  areas  for  greater  emphasis  on  irrigation  land  practices. 

Terracing  in  Mississippi  and  Seeding  in  West  Virginia 

In  Kemper  County,  Miss.,  the  work  was  concerned  with  the  terracing 
of  cropland  and  resulted  in  one  year  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  ter- 
raced acreage  of  the  county.  It  indicated  that  with  the  proper  emphasis 
on  terracing  and  with  an  organization  capable  of  doing  this  work  on  a 
large  scale,  farmers  throughout  the  South,  with  the  aid  of  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program,  could  stop  much  of  their  soil  loss  w7ithin  a 
very  few  years.  Problems  of  seeding,  fertilizing,  and  liming  of  cropland 
and  pastureland  were  the  principal  concern  of  the  West  Virginia 
county  experiment.  The  work  here  was  found  particularly  effective  in 
teaching  farmers  the  importance  of  seeding  under  proper  conditions  and 
of  carrying  out  additional  practices  that  improve  the  carrying  capacity 
of  pastures  in  this  area  where  grazing  of  livestock  is  a  very  important 
enterprise.  The  program  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  now  in  its  second 
year,  gives  farmers  almost  complete  choice  of  crops  growrn  and  prac- 
tices used,  and  judges  performance  in  terms  of  soil  conservation  by  a 
score  card.  Payment  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  perform- 
ance shown,  plus  the  extent  of  increase  in  that  quality  from  previous 
years.  This  program  also  includes  a  special  inducement  for  pasture 
improvement  practices. 

The  AAA's  test  work  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  a  2-year  effort,  was 
an  attempt  to  show  that  the  best  means  for  promoting  soil  conservation 
and  an  equal  control  of  crop  acreage  is  by  payment  to  farmers  for 
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growing  soil-conserving  crops.  Though  this  program  did  induce  a  more 
desirable  type  of  land  use  and  the  performance  of  more  soil-building 
practices  than  before  on  a  small  group  of  farms  where  such  adjustments 
were  needed  badly,  when  all  groups  of  farms  are  considered,  perform- 
ance under  this  program  proved  to  be  no  better  than  under  the  regular 
program. 

In  Pulaski  County,  Ark.,  located  in  a  successful  cotton-growing  area, 
the  AAA  inaugurated  its  first  program  taking  into  account  the  size  of 
the  cotton  enterprise  in  determining  requirements  for  performance. 
This  also  was  one  of  the  first  counties  wThere  AAA  placed  all  of  the 
emphasis  upon  a  special  crop,  making  payments  contingent  on  soil- 
building  practices. 

AAA  Compliance  and  the  Menace  of  Dust  Storms 

This  year  work  is  being  started  in  Sherman  County,  Tex.,  designed 
to  test  an  approach  to  the  Dust  Bowl's  soil  conservation  and  land-use 
problems.  In  this  program  the  farm  allowance  is  being  calculated  on  a 
crop  acreage  basis.  The  program  calls  for  compliance  with  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  and  for  soil-building  and  wind  erosion  prevention 
practices  on  nearly  every  cropland  acre  in  the  farm. 

A  new  program  in  Boone  County,  Ind.,  uses  both  a  base  acreage  and 
an  allotment  in  such  a  manner  that  part  of  the  conservation  payment 
is  a  reward  for  maintaining  a  desirable  crop  system.  The  remainder, 
the  larger  part,  compensates  for  sacrifices  made  in  adjusting  from  the 
base  acreage  to  the  allotted  acreage.  Involved  in  this  approach  was 
consideration  of  the  major  problem  limiting  participation  in  the  AAA's 
1938  program  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Range  experimental  programs  were  administered  in  Jones  County, 
S.  Dak.,  and  Meagher  County,  Mont.,  in  1938.  These  counties,  and 
Chase  County,  Kans.,  have  special  range  programs  in  1939,  dealing 
with  such  fundamental  questions  as  whether  compliance  should  be 
checked  by  a  head-count  method  or  by  the  extent  of  grass  utilization; 
whether  deferred  or  limited  grazing  is  best  suited  to  regrassing  the 
range;  whether  i-year  or  3-year  programs  are  best  for  obtaining  range 
conservation;  what  method  of  calculating  the  range-building  allowance 
and  making  payment  is  most  suited  to  inducing  participation  and 
performance  of  desirable  practices  by  ranchers. 

To  anyone  working  with  the  AAA  programs  in  the  experimental 
counties  it  wras  obvious  that  what  farmers  really  wanted  was  not  a 
program  limited  to  solving  conservation  problems  in  the  field  of  ac- 
tivity open  to  the  AAA,  nor  to  problems  handled  by  any  single  agency 
of  the  Department.  They  sought  a  unified  program  embracing  virtually 
all  phases  of  the  farm  problem. 

AAA's  experience  in  Sully  County,  S.  Dak.,  when  farmers  in  that 
county  were  considering  an  experimental  program,  well  illustrates  this 
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desire.  Farmers  on  the  program-building  committee  did  not  consider 
their  problems  could  be  solved  by  a  conservation  program  alone.  They 
wanted  little  short  of  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  agriculture  of 
their  county,  including  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  typical  farming 
unit  by  absorption  and  concentration  of  small  farms;  modification  of 
the  cash-grain  system  of  cropping  to  include  production  of  more 
drought-resistant  feed  grains  and  roughage;  increased  storage  of  feeds 
as  drought  insurance;  more  grassland  as  permanent  pasture,  made  avail- 
able through  Government  purchase  of  intermittently  used  cropland 
and  poorly  managed  rangeland,  to  be  used  for  grazing  under  cooperative 
management;  adoption  of  a  livestock  system  suited  to  roughage  feeds 
and  drought  conditions;  new  practices  to  control  wind  erosion;  more 
planting  of  trees  for  windbreaks  and  snow  catchers;  and  the  relocation 
of  stranded  farm  people. 

They  Wanted  Orchestration  of  the  Whole  Score 

The  solution  of  many  of  these  problems,  these  farmers  considered, 
was  possible  only  through  concerted  Federal  action.  In  addition,  in 
the  field  of  local  and  State  action  there  were  many  problems  with  which 
this  group  of  farm  program  builders  was  concerned — tax,  school,  rural 
health,  leasing,  credit,  and  other  economic  and  social  problems.  Though 
there  were  many  agencies  in  the  field  of  these  farmers'  interests,  some 
local,  some  State,  and  some  Federal,  nevertheless  they  saw  these  agencies 
acting  separately,  independently,  and  sometimes  not  too  effectively. 

What  these  men  wanted  was  either  one  agency  authorized  to  do  the 
many  things  necessary  to  establish  a  desirable  agricultural  system,  or, 
if  such  an  organization  was  not  possible,  a  coordinated  effort  by  the 
agencies  that  were  authorized  to  work  in  these  fields.  AAA,  not  being 
able  to  supply  a  program  which  could  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems, and  the  administrative  machinery  not  then  having  been  perfected, 
which  would  make  possible  the  cooperative  attack  of  several  national 
or  State  agencies  on  these  prob^ms  that  will  be  possible  in  the  unified 
programs,  did  not  develop  an  experimental  program  in  this  county. 

Experience  in  this  county  represents  the  extreme,  but  here  is  not  the 
only  place  where  farmers  have  asked  for  a  much  broader,  more  inclu- 
sive type  of  program  than  any  single  agency  can  supply.  In  almost 
every  county  or  area  farmers  need  or  have  asked  for  programs  that 
would  affect  more  than  one  of  the  many  types  of  activities  of  the  several 
Departmental  agencies.  Both  farmers  and  agricultural  workers  have 
realized  that  some  means  of  developing  a  coordinated  attack  upon  our 
agricultural  problems  was  needed.  Though  none  of  these  unified  pro- 
grams may  attain  in  the  first  year  the  breadth  of  action  desired  by 
farmers  of  Sully  County,  it  is  in  this  general  direction  that  these  pro- 
grams will  be  heading;  and  all  these  programs  will  be  the  result  of 
farmer  committee  decisions  made,  in  cooperation  with  representatives 
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of  the  State  colleges  and  other  State  agencies  and  the  Department,  in 
counties  or  districts  under  the  county  land-use  planning  project.  Each 
program  will  represent  the  logical  extension  of  work  proposed  in  work 
outline  No.  i  of  that  project.  It  will  carry  planning  beyond  the  stage 
of  land  classification  and  the  mere  making  of  recommendations  to  the 
level  of  program  development. 

Farmer  Leadership  and  Successful  County  Planning 

What  we  learned  in  the  development  of  AAA  experimental  county 
programs  seems  to  indicate  that  in  building  unified  programs  one  of 
the  major  requirements  is  a  high  quality  of  local  farmer  leadership  that 
has  been  considering  in  much  detail  the  problems  confronting  the  area 
and  the  solution  that  seems  most  desirable.  Where  the  type  of  farmer 
leadership  allows,  these  programs  should  be  located  in  counties  or  small 
areas  with  numerous  agricultural  problems,  typical  of  larger  farming 
areas;  however,  it  seems  advisable  that  this  work  be  undertaken  in 
areas  where  the  problems  confronting  the  local  planners  are  not  beyond 
the  scope  of  what  can  be  undertaken  successfully  with  the  experience 
that  we  now  have  in  this  field.  Proposed  programs  should  give  clear-cut 
tests  of  alternatives  that  promise  to  be  effective,  yet  are  simple  enough 
to  be  understood  readily  and  accepted  by  farmers  at  large,  as  well  as 
capable  of  administration  at  reasonable  cost. 

Then,  too,  since  there  is  no  authorization  by  Congress  for  the  admin- 
istration of  an  all-inclusive  farm  program  by  any  single  agency,  and  all 
programs  must  be  developed  and  administered  under  the  separate  legal 
authorizations  for  the  different  agencies  involved,  the  unified  program 
should  be  built  in  the  light  of  these  legal  requirements  and  possibilities. 
Farmers  and  technicians  working  upon  plans  for  these  new  programs 
should  recognize  the  administrative  guideposts  established  in  adminis- 
tering the  programs  of  these  separate  agencies,  and  insofar  as  possible 
these  should  be  adhered  to;  however,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  number 
of  these  will  be  subject  to  review  in  light  of  the  new  demands  of  a 
successful  unified  program. 

The  success  of  this  new  undertaking  in  the  field  of  democratic  devel- 
opment of  unified  programs  will  depend  largely  on  a  general  willingness 
of  national  and  local  administrators,  and  of  farmers  themselves,  to  make 
concessions  and  sacrifices  within  the  months  immediately  ahead  in  order 
to  develop  good  unified  programs  and  to  work  even  harder  thereafter 
to  administer  these  programs  effectively  and  learn  the  value  of  what 
is  being  done.  This  type  of  work  is  a  new  challenge  to  farmers  and 
administrators — a  challenge  not  to  a  duel,  but  one  to  enter  into  a  new 
and  promising  field  of  cooperative  effort  toward  an  ever  improving 
farm  program. 
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Governmental  Tax  Immunity 
II.  What  to  Do 


by  HUGO  C.  SCHWARTZ 


This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  dealing  with  the  wor\  of  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  committee  considering  Federal  con- 
tributions to  local  governments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  first 
article,  in  the  January-February  issue,  outlined  the  problems 
resulting  from  tax  immunity  of  conservation  lands. 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  committee  on  Federal  contributions 
to  local  governments  in  lieu  of  taxes  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  uniform  recommendations  for  such  contributions  with  re- 
spect to  conservation  lands  administered  by  the  three  land-administering 
agencies — the  Biological  Survey,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

All  of  the  present  legislation  for  the  three  agencies  provides  that  pay- 
ments shall  be  used  only  for  the  benefit  of  schools  or  roads,  or  both. 
The  committee  found  that  this  was  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint  by 
local  officials.  Dissatisfaction  with  present  arrangements  is  expressed 
most  often  in  terms  of  the  effects  of  Federal  land  purchase  and  tax- 
exemption  upon  the  servicing  of  local  public  debt.  Local  debt  may  be 
incurred  for  other  purposes  than  schools  and  roads,  as  for  example, 
funding  deficits  in  current  operation  costs,  courthouse  construction,  etc. 
The  committee  felt,  therefore,  that  the  present  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
the  funds  should  be  removed. 

Also  in  the  interest  of  proper  and  equitable  distribution,  the  group 
concluded  that  the  Federal  payment  should  be  made  to  the  State  govern- 
ments for  distribution  by  them  to  the  local  units  of  government  rather 
than  direct  to  the  counties,  as  is  the  provision  in  present  legislation  for 
the  land-utilization  lands  and  wildlife  refuges.  Section  33  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  for  example,  provides  that  payments  shall 
be  made  to  the  counties  "on  the  condition  that  they  are  used  for  school 
or  road  purposes,  or  both."  This  creates  an  anomalous  situation  in  many 
States  where  the  county  has  no  direct  interest  in  the  support  and  admin- 
istration of  schools.  In  those  states,  it  would  seem  that  specific  State 
legislation  would  be  required  before  Federal  payments  could  be  made 
available  for  schools. 

Apprehension  has  often  been  felt  that  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
directly  to  local  governments  overlying  submarginal  land  areas  might 
tend  to  perpetuate  uneconomic  local  governments  that  should  be  reor- 
ganized, but  that  would  resist  change  once  consistent  financial  support 
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were  guaranteed  through  Federal  payments.  The  best  security  against 
such  an  eventuality  seems  to  lie  in  making  payments  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments, leaving  to  State  discretion  determination  as  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  and  the  local  government  or  govern- 
ments to  which  they  would  be  made  available.  A  State  might  go  so  far 
as  to  disorganize  the  county  government  and  yet  Federal  payments  could 
still  be  made  and  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  in  which  Federal 
conservation  lands  are  located. 

Methods  for  State  Distribution  of  Funds 

Present  laws  provide  that  the  funds  arising  in  specified  administrative 
units,  as  in  a  national  forest  or  a  wildlife  refuge,  be  distributed  among 
counties  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  Federal  lands  belonging  to  that  unit 
in  each  county.  It  seemed  apparent  to  the  committee  that  receipts  from 
the  operation  of  these  lands  should  be  classified  under  two  headings  and 
the  States  be  directed  to  distribute  Federal  contributions  from  receipts  in 
accordance  with  the  classification. 

Payments  from  timber  receipts  (receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber  and 
commercial  timber  products)  would  be  apportioned  in  any  forest  area  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  standing  timber  in  each  county  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  for  which  the  payment  is  made.  Payment  would  be 
made  to  all  counties  in  which  a  national  forest  is  located  in  proportion 
tc  standing  timber  value,  regardless  of  where  cutting  happens  to  take 
place  in  any  year.  Furthermore,  payments  from  timber  receipts  in  any 
State  should  not  exceed  one-half  of  i  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  standing  timber  in  the  State. 

Payments  from  all  other  receipts  from  conservation  lands  would  be 
apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  contribution  of  the  land 
in  each  county  to  the  gross  receipts.  As  is  indicated  in  a  previous  para- 
graph, the  use  here  of  the  term  county  would  not  preclude  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  funds  by  the  States  entirely  or  in  part  among  other  local 
governments  which  may  overlie  the  area  in  which  these  lands  are  located. 

Another  departure  from  the  existing  methods  of  distributing  payments 
from  gross  receipts  which  might  be  effective  would  be  to  make  the  pay- 
ment to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  5-year  average  of  gross  receipts.  This 
would  greatly  reduce  fluctuations  in  annual  payments  which  occur  because 
of  cyclical  cutting  and  price  changes. 

How  to  Calculate  the  Payments  to  the  States 

Finally,  and  probably  most  important,  the  committee  reviewed  the 
method  of  determining  the  payments  for  benefit  of  districts  containing 
land  acquired  by  purchase  and  came  to  certain  conclusions  in  this  re- 
gard. Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  defect  in  existing  laws  providing 
for  such  payments,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  local  governments, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  payments  by  the  Department  depend  entirely  upon 
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gross  receipts  from  the  operation  of  its  lands.  It  is  obvious  that  lands 
requiring  restoration  and  development  before  being  put  to  profitable  use, 
especially  lands  being  developed  for  forestry  purposes,  will  yield  little 
revenue  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Local  governments  are  faced  there- 
fore, with  more  or  less  sharply  reduced  revenues,  immediately  after  pur- 
chase of  lands  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  benefits  to  State  and  local  government  which  follow  the  purchase 
and  development  of  conservation  lands  are  not  always  immediately 
tangible.  Reduction  in  costs  of  local  government  which  follow  the  move- 
ment of  population  from  these  areas  is  not  always  accomplished  at  once. 
Existing  debt  continues  as  an  obligation  on  the  remaining  tax  base.  It 
is  during  this  transitional  period,  when  adjustments  in  governmental 
costs  lag  behind  reductions  in  revenues,  that  local  governments  feel  most 
acutel)  the  results  of  Federal  purchase  and  tax  exemption. 

The  committee  sought  a  solution  to  this  problem  which  would  not 
represent  too  great  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  revenue-sharing 
well  established  by  Congress,  and  in  effect,  as  far  as  the  national  forests 
are  concerned,  for  a  period  of  over  30  years.  The  group  decided,  there- 
fore, that  revenue  sharing  should  be  retained  as  the  basic  principle  of 
compensation,  but  should  be  reinforced  with  a  provision  for  a  guaranteed 
minimum  contribution  to  be  paid  whenever  the  annual  payment  of  a 
percentage  of  receipts  did  not  equal  the  guaranteed  minimum. 

Making  the  Payment  Jibe  With  Local  Methods 

Furthermore,  it  was  agreed  that  if  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  proce- 
dure that  would  have  some  relation  to  the  customary  taxing  procedure 
of  local  governments,  this  would  aid  them  in  making  adjustments  neces- 
sitated by  changes  in  the  tax  base  which  come  about  as  a  result  of  Fed- 
eral purchase  of  land.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  felt, 
the  minimum  annual  payment  should  be  based  upon  the  value  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land  and  be  computed  annually  by  applying  a  fixed  rate 
to  this  value.  The  committee  decided  that  existing  Federal  legislation 
designed  to  compensate  local  governments  for  property  tax  losses  is  in 
some  respects  inadequate  and  productive  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
officials  and  taxpayers  of  local  governing  units  where  these  lands  are 
located. 

Since,  as  stated  above,  it  is  the  period  immediately  after  Federal  pur- 
chase when  the  local  governments  ordinarily  experience  the  most  serious 
financial  difficulties,  it  was  concluded  that  the  value  upon  which  the 
minimum  contribution  would  be  based  should  be  permanently  fixed  as 
the  value  at  the  time  of  acquisition.  No  account  would  be  taken  of 
increase  in  value  through  development  of  these  lands.  However,  at  10- 
year  intervals,  adjustments  should  be  made  in  the  value  of  Federal  lands 
to  allow  for  any  net  decreases  in  the  timber  on  such  lands.  In  practice, 
occasions  for  such  adjustments  would  be  exceptional. 
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The  group  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  attempting  to  determine  a 
single  rate  of  payment  that  would  be  equitable  for  all  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments concerned.  In  arriving  at  a  possible  rate  of  payment,  the  tax 
rates  that  might  have  been  used  to  compute  tax  levies  upon  these  lands  if 
they  had  remained  in  private  ownership  were  taken  into  consideration. 
Considering  the  prevalence  of  comparatively  high  tax  delinquency  on 
these  lands,  and  the  benefits  that  result  from  the  development  of  the 
Federal  programs,  the  committee  felt  that  contributions  to  the  local 
governments  amounting  to  somewhat  less  than  the  taxes  levied  would 
be  equitable. 

The  best  available  general  index  of  taxes  on  farm  real  estate  is  that 
published  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In  1937 
average  tax  rates,  when  computed  in  terms  of  full  market  value,  ranged 
from  690  per  $100  in  Texas  to  $2.61  in  Mississippi.  The  average  for  the 
United  States  in  that  year  was  $1.15  per  $100  of  value.  These  rates  are 
in  terms  of  an  estimated  market  value  based  on  census  estimates  and  the 
Bureau's  index  of  farm  real  estate  values.  The  purchase  price  of  the 
Department's  conservation  lands  constitutes  a  valuation  which  may  be 
considered  comparable  to  the  value  used  in  computing  the  average  tax 
rates  as  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

A  Rate  to  Equal  Local  Tax  Collections 

With  the  average  tax  rate  on  farm  real  estate  in  the  United  States  as 
a  starting  point,  various  rates  of  payment  were  applied  to  acquisition 
values  in  representative  cases,  in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  such 
payments  on  local  finance.  Some  clue  to  what  would  be  an  equitable  rate 
was  available  in  certain  data  showing  the  local  public  debt  burden  which 
existed  on  certain  conservation  lands  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  tax 
levies  which  had  been  imposed  to  service  this  debt.  It  was  found  that  a 
rate  of  payment  of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  acquisition  price  (com- 
parable to  a  rate  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  average  tax  rate  on  farm 
real  estate)  would  result,  in  75  percent  of  the  cases,  in  annual  minimum 
contributions  to  the  local  governments  equaling  or  exceeding  the  tax 
levies  previously  made  on  Federal  lands  to  service  the  local  debt.  This 
comparison,  however,  does  not  take  into  account  tax  delinquency.  While 
actual  data  are  lacking  showing  the  exact  amount  collected  from  these 
debt  levies,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
acquisition  price  would  at  least  equal  actual  collections  by  local  units  of 
government  for  this  purpose  in  all  but  the  most  extreme  cases. 

The  Forest  Service  makes  considerable  contributions  in  kind  to  local 
governments  overlying  the  national  forests,  such  as  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  roads.  With  figures  from  a  study  made  by  the  Forest 
Service,  a  comparison  was  made  between  potential  taxes  less  contribu- 
tions in  kind  and  the  annual  minimum  contributions  under  various  rates 
of  payment.    In  two  out  of  four  counties,  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
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acquisition  value  exceeded  potential  taxes  less  contributions  in  kind,  and, 
in  three  out  of  four  counties,  i  percent  of  acquisition  value  would  be  in 
excess  of  taxes  less  contributions  in  kind. 

The  Status  of  the  Public  Domain 

With  analyses  such  as  the  above  in  mind,  the  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  minimum  guaranteed  contribution  should  be  made  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  i  percent  of  the  acquisition  price.  It  was  decided 
that  any  rate  of  payment  greater  than  i  percent  would  be  excessive,  and 
that  any  rate  of  payment  not  less  than  one-half  of  i  percent,  or  not  more 
than  i  percent,  would  not  be  unreasonable.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  minimum  guarantee  would  apply  only  to  lands  acquired 
by  purchase,  donation,  or  exchange,1  and  not  to  public  domain  lands. 
The  only  contribution  that  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  public 
domain  administered  by  the  Department  would  be  the  customary  25 
percent  of  gross  receipts.  These  lands  have  never  been  on  the  property 
tax  rolls  and  local  governments  suffer  no  loss  in  revenues  as  compared 
to  those  of  any  previous  period.  Equitable  adjustment  of  the  method 
and  rate  of  contribution  does  not  demand  the  inclusion  of  these  lands 
among  those  on  which  a  minimum  annual  payment  should  be  made. 

The  total  revenue  received  from  the  operation  of  conservation  lands 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1938  amounted  to 
$4,773,000.  The  estimated  payments  to  States  and  counties  under  present 
laws  amount  to  $1,193,250.  The  payment  under  the  proposals  outlined 
by  the  committee  would  amount  to  $1,512,000,  while  at  a  rate  of  1  per- 
cent it  would  amount  to  $1,958,000.  While  the  increase  in  contribution 
under  the  committee's  plan  is  less  than  30  percent,  the  distribution  of 
the  payment  among  the  local  units  of  government  under  the  proposed 
procedure  would  be  much  more  equitable  and  would  satisfy,  it  is  be- 
lieved, most  of  the  complaints  made  by  local  officials  with  regard  to  the 
present  system  of  making  payments. 

Contributors  to  this  Issue 

F.  F.  ELIOTT  is  director  of  the  program  planning  division  of  A.  A.  A. 
.  .  .  William  C.  Crow  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  division  of  mar- 
keting research  of  B.  A.  E.  .  .  .  Roy  L  Kimmel,  until  recently  coordi- 
nator of  Department  programs  for  the  Southern  Great  Plains,  is  chief 
program  analyst  of  the  B.  A.  E.  .  .  .  Wendell  L.  Lund  is  chief  of  the 
community  and  family  services  section  of  the  resettlement  division  of 
F.  S.  A.  .  .  .  Kenneth  J.  Nicholson  is  on  the  staff  of  the  program  plan- 
ning division  of  A.  A.  A.  .  .  .  And  Hugo  C.  Schwartz  is  in  charge  of 
the  public  finance  unit  of  the  B.  A.  E.  division  of  land  economics. 

1  Lands  acquired  by  donation  or  exchange  would  be  appraised  as  of  acquisition  date 
in  order  to  determine  their  "acquisition  value"  to  which  the  rate  would  be  applied. 
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The  Land  in  Fiction 

An  official  in  a  medical  association,  who  in  his  off  hours  reads  the 
novels  that  are  built  on  phases  of  the  medical  profession,  bases  on  them 
an  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  his  national  association.  He 
believes  that  through  fiction  doctors  can  get  at  the  laymen's  viewpoint, 
and  can  learn  what  they  are  reading  and  probably  thinking  about  the 
profession. 

A  well-known  sociologist,  through  two  editions  of  his  textbook,  urges 
the  use  of  rural  fiction  by  rural  sociologists.  He  believes  that  for  com- 
pleteness of  picturization,  motivations,  and  reactions,  the  novelist's  meth- 
ods and  interpretive  intuition  set  a  standard  of  excellence  that  social 
scientists  may  well  strive  to  attain. 

Alvin  Johnson,  the  economist  who  is  the  director  of  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  and  who  has  been  on  the  editorial  board  of  any 
number  of  encyclopaedias,  says  that  more  works  of  fiction  are  essential 
for  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  world  than  works  of  any  other 
character. 

Breaking  and  making  land  has  long  been  a  favorite  theme  in  novels. 
The  epic  quality  of  that  phase  of  American  expansion  stimulated  the 
classics  of  the  school  of  rural  fiction — the  books  by  Willa  Cather  and 
O.  E.  Rolvaag.  In  the  years  of  their  publication  they  were  daringly 
realistic  and  they  were  among  the  first  to  prove  to  a  skeptical  public  that 
the  farms  of  America  could  furnish  material  for  successful  fiction.  For 
literary  quality  few  other  rural  novels  have  equalled  them,  but  for  clear- 
sighted analysis  uncolored  by  predilections  our  present-day  fiction  holds 
its  own. 

Midwest  books  of  pioneer  zest  and  hopefulness  constituted  most  of  our 
rural  fiction  for  some  years.  Two  Southern  writers  were  among  the  first 
to  write  of  other  aspects.  About  15  years  ago,  in  Barren  Ground,  Ellen 
Glasgow's  woman  farmer  slowly  and  laboriously  reclaimed  first  one  run- 
down farm  and  then  another,  in  a  discouraging  part  of  rural  Virginia. 
In  Time  of  Man,  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  wrote  a  wistful  but  truthful 
story  of  wandering  tenant  farmers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  And 
about  this  time  Dorothy  Scarborough  was  writing,  perhaps  somewhat 
sentimentally,  of  the  problems  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Texas. 

But  these  sparse  forerunners  in  the  rapidly  increasing  mainstream  of 
rural  fiction  scarcely  prepared  us  for  the  onrush  of  novels  dealing  with 
land  problems  and  tenure  status  that  began  to  reach  a  high-water  mark 
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about  2  years  ago.  The  consequences  to  the  family  and  the  individual  of 
these  conditions  have  now  become  a  dominant  theme.  Through  these 
books  the  human  side  of  the  problems  that  necessitated  land-use  studies 
on  a  large  scale  has  been  brought  home  to  average  American  readers  as 
never  before. 

Struggle  marks  these  books — struggle  to  meet  situations  adequately,  or 
to  improve  conditions,  or  to  continue  bare  existence.  Hope  is  faint  but 
determination  is  usually  there.  Seeing  the  complications  that  beset  every 
attempt  to  remedy  the  situations  helps  readers  and  spectators  to  realize  this 
phase  of  American  life  emotionally,  as  the  more  scholarly  expositions  of 
the  many  ramifications  of  these  subjects  cannot  be  expected  to  do.  Even 
stories  that  go  rather  far  afield  often  have  as  their  motivation  some 
stigma  of  status  or  event  of  the  land. 

The  midwest  is  still  in  evidence,  but  the  flavor  changes  when  to  the 
series  by  Sophus  Keith  Winther  are  added  Mortgage  Your  Heart  and 
This  Passion  Never  Dies.  The  farm  so  hopefully  made  by  a  Danish 
immigrant  family  passes  through  problems  of  second-generation  adjust- 
ments and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  depression  and  its  aftermath.  On  Lake 
Erie  in  The  Quiet  Shore,  Walter  Havighurst  pictures  the  evolution  of 
acreages  from  swamp  and  brush,  through  prosperous  farming,  to  en- 
croachment of  summer  life  and  the  utilities,  all  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  family. 

In  The  Tree  Falls  South,  through  the  families  involved,  Wellington 
Roe  wrestles  with  the  tragedies  of  drought  and  farm  foreclosures  in  the 
Dust  Bowl,  and  their  relation  to  State  and  Nation.  Rose  Wilder  Lane's 
latest  book  has  many  of  the  earmarks  of  adventurous  earlier  rural  fiction 
but  it  clearly  exposes  the  irony  of  Free  Land  in  South  Dakota  which  may 
break  the  spirit  but  not  the  hope  of  the  resolute  young  family  who  are 
striving  to  make  a  living  from  it.  In  A  Prayer  for  Tomorrow  by  J.  Hyatt 
Downing,  a  pioneer  boom  town  in  South  Dakota  rises  and  then  decays. 
Moving  further  West,  in  First  the  Blade,  May  Miller  (Mrs.  Justin  Miller) 
tells  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  as  seen  by  a 
pioneer  woman — irrigating  the  desert,  developing  farms,  and  resisting 
capitalism. 

Stories  of  the  Indians  inevitably  lead  eventually  to  the  land.  Edwin 
Cork's  People  on  the  Earth,  John  Louw  Nelson's  Rhythm  for  Rain,  and 
Oliver  LaFarge's  The  Enemy  Gods  are  not  exceptions. 

Stories  of  rural  New  England  have  come  in  numbers  of  late  but  they 
deal  rather  with  determined  adjustments  to  changing  conditions,  to  the 
conflicts  or  assimilations  of  changing  populations  and  to  conditions  of 
salt-water  farms  and  industries.  The  bewilderment  that  marks  the  ma- 
jority of  other  rural  novels  of  the  day  is  not  so  evident  in  those  from 
Yankeeland.  In  New  York,  it  may  be  significant  that  W.  W.  Christ- 
man,  a  dirt  farmer  who  began  publishing  rural  verse  after  he  was  60 
years  old,  and  captured  the  John  Burroughs  award  with  his  third  book 
of  lyrics,  Wild  Pasture  Pine,  told  in  his  more  rugged  posthumous  vol- 
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ume,  The  Untillable  Hills,  of  his  decision,  now  that  his  children  were 
grown,  to  let  his  stony  acres  go  back  to  the  forests  to  which  they  were 
always  better  adapted. 

Typical  of  the  Central  Southwest  are  Dora  Aydelotte's  Trumpets  Call- 
ing, in  which  a  family  of  five  natural-born  pioneers  homestead  on  the 
Cherokee  Strip;  John  Oskison's  Brothers  Three,  a  story  built  on  the  head- 
rights  of  those  of  Cherokee  blood,  and  the  development  of  a  vast  patria- 
chal  estate  destined  to  be  disorganized  by  the  next  get-rich-quick  genera- 
tion; and  Edwin  Lanham's  story  from  Texas,  The  Wind  Blew  West, 
tracing  the  precarious  promotional  building  of  a  synthetic  pioneer  com- 
munity. 

Turning  South,  Gwen  Bristow's  The  Handsome  Road  answers  as  few 
novels  do  the  question,  Where  were  the  humble  southern  white  people 
during  the  Civil  War?  But  the  majority  of  the  southern  rural  novels 
are  centered  emphatically  on  the  scene  of  today. 

If  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  had  almost  no  place  in  the  fiction 
of  yesterday,  they  dominate  southern  novels  now.  Erskine  Caldwell 
with  Tobacco  Road  and  Paul  Green  with  This  Body  the  Earth  probably 
led  the  procession.  Others  came  on  rapidly.  God  Shades  Creation,  by 
David  Cohn,  deals  with  the  black  belt  in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  Return 
Not  Again,  by  Annette  Heard,  features  the  so-called  peckerwoods  who 
are  peculiar  to  the  river  country  below  Memphis.  In  River  George, 
G.  W.  Lee  describes  conditions  prevailing  on  a  fertile  plantation  in 
western  Tennessee,  where  Negro  sharecroppers  labor  for  unscrupulous 
owners.  Charlie  May  Simon,  in  The  Share-cropper,  follows  the  struggle 
of  an  ambitious  young  couple  against  unfair  landlords,  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest,  commissary  prices,  boycotting,  and  other  survivals  of  a  serf 
system. 

These  books  give  abundant  evidence  of  being  based  solidly  on  facts. 
Many  of  them  read  like  family  or  social  documents  with  only  enough 
fictional  touches  to  give  them  human  appeal.  Craftsmanship  is  often 
faulty  and  apparently  many  of  the  writers  are  unable  as  yet  to  command 
a  style.  But  they  show  a  determination  to  find  the  truth  in  different 
locales  and  ways  of  living  and  to  reconstruct  it  with  imagination.  They 
deal  with  people  and  only  incidentally  with  principles — only  as  they 
affect  the  lives  of  the  people.  As  the  authors  become  more  familiar  with 
this  new  material  and  handle  it  with  greater  ease  we  may  expect  to  see 
better  craftsmanship,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  submarginal  themes  will 
operate  to  prevent  finish  and  smoothness  until  the  facts  that  condition 
the  stories  and  characters  lose  some  of  their  harshness  in  real  life. 

That  the  themes  can  be  handled  with  an  artist's  touch  is  shown  by 
Lyle  Saxon  in  his  Children  of  Strangers  in  which  a  community  of  French 
mulattoes,  who  have  always  been  free,  fight  hopelessly  to  hold  their  land 
and  their  heritages  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi.  The  story  is  told 
wih  genuine  beauty  as  well  as  moving  appeal. 
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Caroline  Gordon  may  fail  to  reach  her  usual  mark  in  Garden  of 
Adonis,  but  in  this  exploration  of  the  conflicting  lives  of  the  plantation 
owner,  the  share-cropper,  and  the  industrialist,  in  relation  to  their  eco- 
nomic dependence  and  emotional  outlook,  she  grapples  with  a  difficult 
task  and  brings  it  off  better  than  it  has  been  done  before. 

Probably  the  most  arresting  of  the  share-cropper  novels  are  Land  With- 
out Moses  by  Charles  Curtis  Munz  and  Harry  Harrison  Kroll's  /  Was  a 
Share-cropper.  The  first  is  a  powerful  and  hopeless  story  of  disintegrat- 
ing forces  that  annihilate  a  share-cropping  family  while  a  yearning  boy 
who  grows  up  determined  to  be  different  is  broken  by  the  conditions. 
This  book  leaves  the  reader  with  a  feeling  that  nothing  can  cure  such 
villainous  local  conditions  when  general  business  and  farm  conditions 
everywhere  are  so  unfavorable,  but  a  corrective  is  found  in  the  second 
book  which  shows,  in  an  autobiographical  way,  that  escape  can  be  made, 
at  least  in  rare  instances. 

Now  the  new  spring  output  of  rural  novels  demands  a  reading.  Sev- 
eral of  the  titles  are  definitely  of  the  land,  but  just  how  the  subject  will 
be  faceted  by  the  contributions  of  the  year  can  be  told  only  when  the 
year  is  done.  Evidently  rural  fiction  in  this  country  is  too  alive  and  too 
well  in  step  with  modern  events  and  their  responses  in  human  families 
to  be  safely  ignored  by  any  who  would  know  his  country  well.  The 
line  between  fiction  and  other  kinds  of  writing  grows  fainter  every  day, 
as  authors  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  handling  their  materials  with 
interpretive  imagination.— Caroline  B.  Sherman. 

Why  Agricultural  Gluts  Develop.    Alonzo  E.  Taylor.  University 
of  Minnesota  Press.    29  pp.    January  1939* 

In  this  brief  pamphlet,  Dr.  Taylor  takes  wheat  as  an  illustration  of  a 
typical  international  agricultural  commodity,  and  surveys  in  very  broad 
terms  the  development  of  the  present  situation  of  chronic  surpluses.  He 
outlines  the  expansion  of  acreage  since  the  war,  both  in  Europe  and 
overseas,  and  the  reduction  in  normal  European  imports  from  40-50  per- 
cent of  its  total  supply  to  now  sometimes  less  than  20  percent.  Biological 
progress  and  mechanical  improvements  have  expanded  acreage,  especially 
in  northern  regions,  increased  yields,  and  reduced  the  risks  of  crop  fail- 
ure. While  supply  has  thus  trended  upward,  the  growth  of  demand  has 
been  curtailed  by  slowing  down  of  the  rate  of  population  growth,  reduc- 
tion of  the  per  capita  caloric  intake,  shift  to  other  foods,  especially  pro- 
tective foods,  and  (in  the  United  States  at  least)  rapid  substitution  of 
mechanical  power  for  animal  power,  on  farms  and  elsewhere. 

In  consequence  of  the  upward  trend  in  supply  and  downward  trend  in 
demand,  average  carry-overs  have  steadily  risen,  and  each  year  of  occa- 
sional bumper  crops  produces  a  more  serious  surplus  situation. 

Dr.  Taylor  ignores  the  heavier  drafts  on  grain  and  forage  which  better 
diets,  with  a  larger  per  capita  consumption  of  meats  and  livestock  prod- 
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ucts,  would  involve.  Apparently  he  feels  the  chances  of  real  progress 
toward  better  nutritive  standards  are  slim.  He  states  the  same  facts 
apply  generally  to  the  international  situation  in  coarse  grains,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, animal  fats,  except  butter,  and  vegetable  oils;  but  not  to  international 
minerals,  because  of  their  control  of  supply.  "In  the  case  of  foodstuffs, 
apart  from  hypothetical  improvement  of  the  diet  of  lower-income  classes 
in  white  countries,  no  new  demand  is  invokable." 

Dr.  Taylor  gives  no  consideration  to  the  attempts  at  international 
adjustment  of  supply  in  the  case  of  rubber,  sugar,  or  wheat.  Neither 
does  he  consider  the  shifts  of  workers  from  agriculture  to  industry  that 
may  be  needed  to  restore  balance. 

He  concludes,  "The  agriculture  of  the  white  world  is  geared  to  an 
output  of  agricultural  staples  which  is  potentially  in  excess  of  the  demand 
of  the  white  world,  and  the  actual  output  tends  more  and  more  to  ap- 
proach the  potential.  Agriculture  thus  faces  technological  unemploy- 
ment and  externally  has  the  prospect  of  unexpanding  or  even  contracting 
need  for  staples  which  are  naturally  in  relatively  inelastic  demand.  The 
inevitable  result  is  a  trend  toward  surpluses.  ...  It  seems  therefore 
inevitable,  barring  exceptional  crop  calamities  or  acreage  retraction,  that 
recurring  heavy  surpluses  of  agricultural  products  are  to  be  expected. 
In  most  wheat  growing  countries  are  significant  areas  which  are  clearly 
submarginal  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the  obvious  place  to  begin  retrac- 
tion of  acreage  in  wheat,  but  to  date  few  signs  of  such  adjustment  are  to 
be  seen." — Mordecai  Ezekiel. 

Ground  Under  Our  Feet,  an  Autobiography.    By  Richard  T.  Ely. 
Macmillan  Company.    New  Yor\  City,  1938,  330  pp.  $3.00. 

Ground  Under  Our  Feet,  like  any  other  book,  may  be  evaluated  ac- 
cording to  the  predilections  of  the  reviewer.  Dr.  Ely  has  an  exceptional 
life  story  to  tell  and  has  told  it  exceedingly  well  for  a  "youngster"  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  His  scholarly  accomplishments  are  so  great  that  he 
owed  it  to  the  world,  which  he  endeavored  to  set  right,  to  tell  this  story 
as  he  saw  it,  and  in  his  own  style.  An  autobiography,  like  a  portrait, 
seems  at  its  best  when  it  brings  out  the  likeness  of  the  individual  without 
too  great  detail. 

The  book  covers  five  chapters,  with  appendixes,  notes,  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy. In  the  first  chapter,  while  professing  faith  in  heritage  and  tradi- 
tion, Dr.  Ely  makes  an  excellent  presentation  of  his  Connecticut  Yankee 
background,  for  though  he  was  born  and  reared  in  New  York  on  a  farm 
near  Fredonia,  his  life  was  governed  by  the  ideals  and  characteristics  of 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.  The  son  of  parents  of  strong  religious  and  scholarly 
inclinations,  who  managed  to  live  well  on  a  small  income  derived  from 
farming,  engineering,  and  teaching,  Dr.  Ely  felt  that  he  could  give  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  himself  by  examining  the  events  of  his 
life  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  his  forefathers.  The  fact  that  he  was 
farm-reared  in  the  midst  of  great  natural  beauty  may  explain  his  love  of 
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the  soil  and  his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  development  of  land  economics 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  impartial  historians  will  doubtless 
acknowledge  him  the  father. 

In  the  second  chapter  Dr.  Ely  is  "Feeling  for  the  Ground."  Perhaps, 
genetically  and  culturally,  he  acquired  his  thirst  after  knowledge  and  his 
determination  to  find  it  from  his  parents,  but  it  appears  that  luck  and 
chance  had  something  to  do  with  Dr.  Ely's  evolvement.  He  was  directed 
to  Dartmouth  by  the  principal  of  a  local  academy  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  was  suspended  for  participation  in  a  student  strike.  Next,  he 
went  to  New  York  to  live  with  an  aunt  and  obtained  free  tuition  at 
Columbia  College,  where  he  was  graduated  and  won  a  fellowship  in 
1876.  With  this  he  went  to  Germany  looking  for  a  suitable  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  the  ultimate  truth.  A  year  at  Halle,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  convince  him  that  he  would  neither  be  a  philosopher  nor 
find  the  ultimate  truth,  but  the  next  year  at  Heidelberg  he  found  his 
"master,"  Prof.  Karl  Knies.  Dr.  Ely's  initiation  into  serious  economic 
thinking,  therefore,  was  evidently  as  a  student  under  Knies,  who,  with 
Roscher  and  Hildebrand,  was  credited  with  founding  the  historical  school 
of  economic  thought.  By  Knies  Dr.  Ely  was  inspired,  perhaps,  to  a 
sympathy  for  the  working  man  and  an  interest  in  his  problems.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Knies  wished  peace  and  prosperity  not  only  for 
Germany  but  for  all  nations,  at  a  time  when  Dr.  Ely  observed  that  the 
Germans  were  very  militant,  especially  toward  France. 

Dr.  Ely's  days  at  Heidelberg  were  very  happy  ones;  there  he  was 
granted  the  Doctoral  degree,  summa  cum  laude.  Following  completion 
of  his  formal  studies  he  traveled  for  a  year  in  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
and  thus  met  people  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  Berlin  he  met 
Andrew  D.  White,  who  proved  an  invaluable  friend,  who  taught  Dr. 
Ely  "a  fine  way  of  looking  at  the  world,"  and  helped  him  in  other  ways. 

In  chapter  III  Dr.  Ely  is  "Finding  the  Ground."  Returning  from 
Germany  in  the  summer  of  1880,  he  .  .  became  aware  that  our  coun- 
try was  experiencing  a  crisis  in  which  the  potentialities  for  good  or  for 
evil  were  great  beyond  precedent" — a  crisis  in  the  labor  movement. 
"The  masses,"  he  says,  "desired  changes  ...  in  the  very  foundations  of 
the  social  order."  He  made  a  plea  to  the  churches,  admonished  that 
"the  Spirit  of  Christ  should  be  infused  into  the  social  movement  .  .  .," 
that  religion  should  join  hands  with  science  in  advancing  civilization. 

Dr.  Ely  tells  also  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  where  in  1881  he  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  economics.  Very  properly,  he  praises  Daniel 
Coit  Gilman  as  a  great  university  executive.  Gilman  introduced  into 
Johns  Hopkins  a  university  ideal  which  still  rings  true — no  political  or 
ecclesiastical  interference  with  university  administration;  men,  not  bricks 
and  mortar,  make  an  institution;  the  truth  shall  make  you  free;  good 
salaries  for  capable  professors.  Dr.  Ely  tells  us  of  some  of  the  famous 
men  who  were  his  students  at  Johns  Hopkins — Albert  Shaw,  John  Fin- 
ley,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  example.    Wilson,  he  says,  was  an  un- 
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usual  man  with  a  passion  for  interpreting  great  thoughts  to  the  world, 
a  good  speaker,  a  gallant  with  the  ladies,  excessively  individualistic,  un- 
able to  cooperate  with  others,  yet  a  man  who  early  towered  above  his 
fellows  and  who  kept  on  growing. 

In  chapter  IV,  Dr.  Ely  is  "Sowing  the  Seeds" — good  seeds  in  good  soil. 
Increasingly,  Dr.  Ely  and  his  associates  and  students  participated  in  mat- 
ters of  great  social  significance.  By  the  summer  of  1885,  Ely,  Adams, 
Clark,  Patten,  James,  and  Seligman,  fresh  from  their  studies  of  "the  new 
and  living  economics"  of  Germany,  were  determined  to  inject  new  life 
into  economics,  to  beard  the  laissez-faire  lion  in  his  lair.  "To  this  end 
we  founded  the  American  Economic  Association,"  says  Dr.  Ely.  Among 
its  objectives  were  freedom  of  discussion,  inductive  statistical  and  his- 
torical research,  the  development  of  an  economic  literature,  a  new  func- 
tion in  the  concept  of  government  in  which  the  state  is  added  to  science 
and  religion,  a  triumvirate  battling  for  social  progress,  making  the  social 
interest  superior  to  the  individual  interest,  particularly  when  the  individ- 
ual interest  is  possessed  by  an  artificial  person,  a  corporation.  These 
combined  forces  were  to  solve  the  many  social  problems  arising  out  of 
the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor.  Dr.  Ely  was  secretary  of  the 
association  from  the  date  of  its  founding  until  1892,  and  was  president  of 
the  association  from  1899  to  1901. 

Although  the  general  economists  had  no  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
American  Farm  Economic  Association,  Dr.  Ely,  who  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  founding  of  the  association,  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  en- 
couragement he  gave  his  graduate  students,  many  of  whom  have  since 
become  leaders  in  the  field  of  agricultural  economics.  In  fact,  Dr.  Ely 
may  count  among  his  former  graduates  hundreds  of  men  who  are  devot- 
ing their  lives  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  research  and  education  in  the 
United  States.  Taylor  and  Hibbard,  for  example,  were  perhaps  the  first 
two  social  science  graduates  to  devote  their  entire  professional  lives  to 
this  cause.  Others  interested  in  rural  economic  and  social  questions, 
were  Carver,  Henderson,  and  Butterfield,  and  a  number  of  agriculturists, 
among  them  Hayes,  Boss,  Spillman,  and  Warren,  founders  of  farm 
management,  which  later  also  evolved  into  agricultural  economics. 

During  his  stay  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Ely  had  been  bitterly  attacked  as 
"a  socialist  and  an  anarchist."  He  was  fortunate,  however,  in  having  the 
protection  of  a  liberal  institution  where  he  was  able  to  study  economic 
problems,  make  reports,  and  turn  out  some  extraordinary  graduate  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom,  Scott,  Ross,  and  Commons,  were  to  devote  their 
lives  to  socio-economic  questions.  To  the  surprise  of  many  friends,  Dr. 
Ely  left  Johns  Hopkins  in  1892  to  accept  a  professorship  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  final  chapter,  V,  is  'Reaping  the  Harvest" — an  abundant  harvest, 
enough  to  add  to  the  glory  that  was  already  Wisconsin's  in  history  and 
geology.  When  Dr.  Ely  left  Johns  Hopkins  his  friends  thought  him 
"crazy"  to  leave  so  liberal  an  institution  for  "wild  and  woolly"  Wisconsin; 
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but  he  saw  "great  and  unparalleled  opportunity,"  scholarly  associates,  a 
president  with  initiative  and  daring  to  guarantee  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,  power  to  develop  a  department,  and  to  put  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  "on  the  map."  In  his  new  department  at  Wisconsin  Dr.  Ely 
was  joined  by  men  who  were  also  to  make  educational  history,  his 
former  students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  Scott,  Kinley,  Ross,  and  Com- 
mons. These  men,  too,  added  to  the  stature  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  social  interest.  From  far  and  near  Dr.  Ely  and  his 
associates  attracted  graduate  students  of  a  high  order  who  helped  Wis- 
consin hold  its  own  with  the  great  universities  like  Johns  Hopkins, 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia.  He  points  with  pride  to  his  former 
graduate  students  who  have  become  famous  in  one  capacity  or  another 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  economics,  among  them,  Henry  C.  Taylor, 
O.  E.  Baker,  L.  C.  Gray,  and  M.  L.  Wilson.  He  and  his  associates  en- 
couraged their  students  to  abandon  the  deductive  method  of  Ricardo  et 
al.f  and  to  adopt  the  "look  and  see"  method  of  Aristotle,  discover  the 
knowledge  essential  as  a  guide  to  action — unusual  pedagogy  for  the 
eighties  and  nineties,  none  too  general  now. 

In  addition  to  his  other  achievements,  Dr.  Ely  has  made  an  important 
direct  contribution  to  agricultural  economics.  With  becoming  modesty, 
he  says,  "The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  a  power  in  the  develop- 
ment of  land  economics."  Under  the  title,  Landed  Property  and  the 
Rent  of  Land,  he  began  back  about  1892  a  systematic  treatment  of  what 
now  is  called  land  economics.  In  1920  he  founded  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  later  to  become  the  Insti- 
tute for  Economic  Research,  Incorporated.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics.  His  Out- 
lines  of  Land  Economics  appeared  in  mimeographed  form  about  1920, 
and  his  Elements  of  Land  Economics  a  few  years  later.  Thus  began  the 
systematic  study  of  land  economics  in  the  United  States  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  attacks  made  upon  Dr.  Ely  at  Johns  Hopkins  were  resumed  at 
Wisconsin  where  he  was  called  a  college  anarchist,  and  again  branded 
as  a  radical.  However,  his  friend  Kinley  and  others  came  to  his  rescue, 
and  the  result  was  a  resolution  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  declaring 
for  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  quest  for  truth  at  Wiscon- 
sin. So  he  continued  at  Wisconsin  for  many  years,  stimulating  thousands 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  independent  thought,  encourag- 
ing them  to  winnow  and  sift  evidence,  con  as  well  as  pro.  The  forward 
look  kept  him  young  in  spirit,  and  his  own  will,  encouraged  by  his 
friends,  kept  him  on  his  course. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Ely's  youthful  spirit,  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  plight 
of  the  aged  scholar.  Men  of  66  ".  .  .  listen  to  the  clock  of  eternity  tick- 
ing off  the  seconds,  each  one  bringing  the  end  nearer."  He  would  ob- 
viate mass  production  in  education  and  establish  departments,  cloisters 
for  the  aging  scholars  of  ripe  achievement,  where  they  would  have  small 
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groups  of  students  but  no  regular  classes,  would  give  these  students  the 
results  of  long  years  of  study  and  experience.  What  civilization  would 
promise  old  age  security  and  at  the  same  time  deny  the  aged  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  profession  or  their  intellectual  interest  in  the 
service  of  society,  according  to  strength? 

Many  of  Dr.  Ely's  former  students  wish  that  he  had  remained  at 
Wisconsin,  but  he  willed  otherwise.  He  moved  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  took  his  institute  and  much  of  the  personnel  with  him. 
There  he  continued  the  work  of  his  institute,  but  he  had  certain  differ- 
ences with  the  Northwestern  administration,  which  he  explains.  There, 
too,  he  met  Margaret  Hahn,  the  second  Mrs.  Ely  to  be,  a  dynamic  per- 
sonality, the  mother  of  Billy,  7,  and  Mary,  5.  From  Northwestern  he 
moved  his  institute  to  New  York  City  where  he  had  always  longed  to 
work.  There  he  is  honorary  associate  in  economics  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; there  he  will  doubtless  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  writing,  completing 
a  biographical  history  on  American  economic  thought. 

The  "young  radical"  of  the  eighties,  the  progressive  of  the  past  50 
years,  still  retains  the  forward  look  that  keeps  him  young  in  spirit.  Dr. 
Ely  has  fought  a  good  fight,  and  the  world  is  better  because  of  his  efforts 
to  set  it  right. — Bonney  Youngblood. 


^  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  amendment  proposed  in  North  Dakota 
would  give  the  legislature  authority  to  consolidate  or  dissolve  county 
governments  in  counties  where  a  majority  of  voters  favored  such  change 
.  .  .  The  legislature  also  would  be  permitted  to  provide  by  law  for  forms 
of  county  government  in  addition  to  those  now  existing,  if  the  changes 
were  approved  by  a  majority  of  voters  in  the  counties  affected  .  .  .  The 
proposed  amendment  will  be  voted  on  in  North  Dakota's  next  general 
election. 

*  REHABILITATION  loans  were  made  by  F.  S.  A.  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  to  200,000  needy  farm  families,  the  loans  totalling  $65,000,000. 
.  .  .  Debts  of  16,663  families  were  lessened  to  the  tune  of  $13,690,000 
with  its  assistance.  .  .  .  More  than  100  medical  service  groups  were 
organized.  .  .  .  Loans  also  were  made  to  2,952  community  groups,  in- 
cluding 47,310  families,  for  purchase  of  heavy  equipment  and  other 
group  services. 
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^  REPEAL  of  poll  taxes  is  one  of  the  seven  steps  in  regional  planning 
advocated  by  George  B.  Galloway,  field  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  and  Social  Planning  Association  .  .  .  The  other  six 
steps  are:  Creation  of  a  southern  council  for  regional  development  as 
advocated  by  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  sociologist;  increase  of  Federal  aid 
in  providing  educational,  recreational,  and  health  facilities  to  equalize 
social  services  between  the  South  and  other  regions;  compensation  to  the 
South  for  discriminations  in  freight  rates  and  protective  tariffs;  exten- 
sion of  measures  to  conserve  physical  resources  as  recommended  by  state 
planning  boards;  removal  of  "high  cost  farmers"  from  the  land  and  their 
employment  in  rehabilitating  the  soil;  development  of  large  cooperative 
and  collective  farming  operations  under  good  management. 

j{  APPROXIMATELY  one-third  of  the  counties  in  Oklahoma  have 
set  up  joint  landlord-tenant  committees  to  encourage  better  relation- 
ships in  their  respective  counties.  .  .  .  Among  the  recommendations  for 
closer  relationships  that  have  been  worked  out  are  those  for  longer  terms 
of  tenure,  clearer  understanding  between  owner  and  tenant,  improved 
methods  of  farming,  conservation  of  soil,  fair  crop  divisions,  and  progres- 
sive community  life  for  tenants. 

^  FARMERS  and  ranchers  along  the  Arkansas  River  in  western  Kan- 
sas will  receive  immediate  Federal  assistance  in  building  up  supplies 
of  water  for  livestock  use  and  for  improvement  of  range  and  cropland. 
.  .  .  Help  will  be  given  as  part  of  the  water  facilities  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  .  .  .  Developments  will  consist  of 
ground  water  recovery  for  irrigation  on  individual  farms,  and  construc- 
tion of  stock  water  tanks,  farm  ponds,  and  other  small  facilities.  .  .  . 
All  who  obtain  this  type  of  aid  must  agree  to  adopt  sound  practices  in 
land  use  and  farm  management. 

^  TEN  new  agencies  for  research  in  government — five  of  them  State, 
four  municipal,  and  one  regional — were  established  in  the  United 
States  during  1938.  .  .  .  Two  of  the  State  agencies  were  set  up  in  con- 
nection with  universities — the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  and  the  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Govern- 
ments at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  Legislative  councils  were 
established  in  Connecticut  and  Illinois.  .  .  .  New  research  units  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs  were  established  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Peoria,  111.  .  .  .  The  new  regional  agency  is  the  Northwest 
Regional  Council,  serving  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

^  NATIONAL  forests  are  going  concerns,  as  many  a  county  govern- 
ment will  testify  .  .  .  Last  year  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  3,070  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  shared  in  the  receipts  of  the  Nation's  158  na- 
tional forests  .  .  .  Receipts  from  sale  of  timber,  use  of  forest  range,  and 
other  forms  of  land  use  totalled  $4,671,133. 
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V  Social  Aspects  of  Farm  Labor  in  the  South.  Harold  Hoffsommer. 
Rural  Sociology.  3  (4)  434.    University,  Louisiana.    December  1938. 

In  the  Southeast,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  there  are  more  unpaid 
family  workers  in  agriculture,  more  hired  laborers  (when  sharecroppers  are  in- 
cluded), greater  seasonal  variation  in  demand  due  to  the  one-crop  system,  and 
relatively  fewer  migratory  laborers,  according  to  this  report.  The  position  is  taken 
that  the  many  problems  involved  in  improving  the  lot  of  Southern  farm  labor  are 
not  subject  to  ready  solution,  but  must  be  comprehended  in  view  of  a  planned 
agriculture. 

V  Barriers  to  Internnal  Trade  in  Farm  Products.  Taylor,  Burtis, 
and  Waugh.  A  Special  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    March  1939. 

This  report  describes  a  situation  of  critical  importance  to  every  economic  group 
in  the  United  States.  We  cannot  say  today  that  we  have  free  trade  between  the 
States.  It  is  shown  here  that  public  health  and  sanitation  measures  may  be  so 
designed  as  to  restrict  trade  across  State  lines,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  certain 
tax  laws,  motortruck  regulations,  quarantines,  grading,  labeling,  and  packaging  laws, 
etc.  No  specific  legislation  is  recommended,  but  the  report  indicates  where  changes 
are  needed  and  in  what  direction  legislation  might  move. 

\/  California  State  Planning  Board.  Summarized  Annual  Report, 
1938,  No.  7.  441  Public  Wor\s  Building,  Sacramento,  California. 
February  27,  1939* 

The  California  State  Planning  Board  in  1938,  it  is  shown,  used  its  limited  funds 
($12,500)  to  complete  several  projects  and  reports,  including  a  cooperative  flood 
survey  project  outlining  a  State  policy  for  surveys  made  cooperatively  by  State  and 
Federal  agencies;  research,  survey,  and  statistical  projects;  tax-deeded  land  project, 
to  list  and  classify  data  on  this  type  of  land;  and  a  tax-delinquency  study  compre- 
hensively reviewing  the  problem  in  California.  Work  now  being  carried  on  in- 
cludes a  survey  of  the  status  of  major  mapping  programs  in  the  State,  a  review  of 
the  housing  situation  with  recommendations  concerning  State  policy,  revision  and 
reissue  of  an  earlier  report  on  State  planning,  and  a  study  showing  how  rural  zoning 
may  supplement  present  flood  protection. 

V  The  Planners  Journal.  American  City  Planning  Institute,  Hunt 
Hall.    Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    4  (6).    Nov -Dec.  1938. 

This  is  the  zoning  number  of  The  Journal  and  in  it  appear  the  following  articles: 
"The  Control  of  Population  Density  and  Distribution  Through  Zoning,"  by  Goodrich, 
Shurtleff  and  Black;  "The  Relation  of  Government  Housing  Projects  to  Re-Zoning," 
by  Edward  M.  Bassett;  "Recent  Zoning  Trends  in  California,"  Jaqueth  and  Sampson; 
"Recent  Trends  in  Zoning  Legislation,"  Bettman  and  Nolen;  "Zoning  Procedure  in 
Great  Britain,"  C.  G.  Craven;  and  "Planned  Decentralization,"  F.  J.  Osborn. 
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V  Influence  of  Drought  and  Depression  on  a  Rural  Community — A 
Case  Study  in  Haskell  County,  Kansas.  A.  D.  Edwards.  Soc.  Res. 
Rep.  No.  j.    F.  S.  A.  and  B.  A.  E.    January  1939. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  answer,  if  possible,  the  question  as 
to  what  happens  to  social  institutions  and  relationships  in  a  community  that  is  com- 
pelled to  make  drastic  alterations  in  its  farming  and  economic  life  because  of  drought 
and  depression  The  report  shows  the  effects  that  recurrent  droughts  have  exerted 
on  Haskell  County,  Kans.,  since  the  early  1890s. 

V  Looking  Forward  in  Wisconsin's  Land  Use  Program  in  the  For- 
ested Areas.  Rowlands,  Tren\,  Wehrwein  and  Andersen.  Wis  con- 
sin  College  of  Agriculture  Stencil  Circular  203.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
August  1938. 

The  land  problem  in  Wisconsin  is  here  outlined  for  use  of  participants  in  group 
discussions.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  broken  down  into  programs  for  con- 
tinuation of  present  zoning  policies,  establishment  of  public  forests  on  non-agricultural 
lands,  development  of  wildlife  and  recreation  sites,  promotion  of  wider  uses  for 
county  land  not  now  in  public  forests,  changes  in  form  and  function  of  governmental 
units,  and  resettlement  of  marginal  dwellers. 

\/New  Jersey  One-Fifth  Tax  Delinquent:  Rural  Communities  a 
Serious  Problem.  M.  F.  Neufeld.  National  Municipal  Review 
XXVIII  (4)  279.   April  1939. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board  finds  that  about  900,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  State  were  tax  delinquent  at  the  beginning  of  1936.  Half  of  this  area  was 
forested,  and  close  to  70  percent  was  unfarmed.  Forty  percent  of  all  delinquency 
occurred  in  the  pine  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Zoning,  such  as  has 
been  successfully  tried  in  Wisconsin,  is  suggested  as  a  positive  method  of  changing 
the  land-use  plan  that  is  causing  so  much  distress  in  New  Jersey. 

V  Criteria  of  Rural  Community  Formation.  Dwight  Sanderson. 
Rural  Sociology.  3  (4)  373.  Rural  Sociological  Society  of  America. 
La.  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.    December  1938. 

The  rural  community,  says  Mr.  Sanderson,  is  an  emergent  sociological  concept, 
and  the  use  of  the  rural  community  as  the  school  attendance  unit  will  tend  to  insti- 
tutionalize it.  Rural  school  consolidation,  it  is  held,  may  seriously  impair  rural 
community  life,  if  based  solely  on  so-called  efEcency.  Four  criteria  are  advanced 
as  means  of  obtaining  discussion  on  this  topic.  The  development  of  satisfactory 
criteria  is  urged  as  an  important  function  of  county  planning  committees. 

V  The  Farm  Security  Administration  in  Ohio.  W .  G.  Winemiller. 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  News  XXVIII  (9)  6.    April  1939. 

The  program  of  the  F  S.  A.  is  explained — its  long  range  and  general  aspects, 
and  its  operation  in  Ohio — by  Mr.  Winemiller,  who  is  an  assistant  regional  coopera- 
tive specialist  with  the  F.  S.  A.  Farm  and  home  management  assistance,  medical 
assistance,  advisory  credit  assistance,  and  home  ownership  assistance  are  all  parts  of 
the  program,  and  the  specific  work  done  in  Ohio  counties  is  well  outlined,  and 
results  appraised. 
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\f  Zoning  as  a  Planning  Tool.  Russell  Van  Nest  Blac\.  Pennsylvania 
Planning.  {Pennsylvania  Planning  Commission.  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania).   4  (2)  13.    December  1938. 

Practical  public  planning  cannot  lean  too  heavily  upon  enlightened  public  opinion, 
the  author  says.  Public  disapproval  will  not  always  bring  into  line  selfish  minorities. 
For  thern  the  legal  compulsions  of  zoning  alone  can  serve.  Good  planning  calls 
for  more  than  alert  and  intelligent  foresight;  it  calls  for  appropriate  and  effective 
implementation.  Zoning  is  so  direct  and  potent  a  tool  for  lending  force  to  planning 
that  public  planners  need  to  keep  its  drastic  force  constantiy  in  mind  when  laying 
out  proposed  land  uses. 

\/  Social  Relationships  and  Institutions  in  an  Established  Urban 
Community,  South  Holland,  Illinois.  L.  S.  Dodson,  Social  Res. 
Rep.  No.  XVI,  F.  S.  A.  and  B.  A.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C,  February 
1939. 

Presenting  the  contrasts  which  exist  in  the  cultural  and  economic  factors  that 
operate  in  the  South  Holland  community  and  the  towns  and  cities  surrounding  it, 
this  report  shows  the  great  effects  that  tradition  have  had  in  permitting  this  com- 
munity to  resist  extensive  urbanization.  Evidence  is  shown  to  indicate  that  probably 
three  more  generations  will  have  passed  before  South  Holland  loses  so  much  of  its 
individuality  as  to  be  submerged  beneath  the  urban  and  industrial  influences  now 
surrounding  it. 

VThe  Land  in  Flood  Control.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  331. 
Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination.  Supt.  of  Docs.,  10  cents.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1938. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  controlling  floods  is  discussed  briefly  under  the  headings:  The  Role  of 
Vegetation  in  Flood  Control,  Extent  of  and  Limitations  of  Vegetal  Controls,  Erosion 
Threatens  Structures,  Procedures  under  Flood-Control  Acts,  Watershed  Surveys,  Nature 
of  Watershed  Measures,  and  the  Essentials  of  Teamwork.  A  pictorial  review  of 
water  control  by  land  measures  is  also  included  in  the  publication. 

V  Rehabilitation  for  the  Dispossessed  Farmer.  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexan- 
der.   Extension  Service  Review  10  (4)  50.    April  1939. 

As  Administrator  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  aiding  destitute  and  low-income  farm  families,  Dr.  Alexander  explains  why 
aid  is  necessary,  and  how  the  F.  S.  A.  program  is  operating  to  assist  those  needing 
help.  Machine  methods,  he  says,  are  squeezing  out  tenants,  croppers,  and  small 
farmers,  and  the  migratory  laborer  is  a  manifestation  of  the  machine  invasion. 
Rehabilitation,  tenant-purchase,  and  homestead  programs  are  operating  in  addition 
to  the  relatively  small  migratory  labor  program  to  benefit  thousands  of  families  in 
an  effort  to  make  them  self-sustaining  once  more. 

\f  Taxation  and  Costs  of  Government  in  Nebraska.  The  Nebraska 
Legislative  Council.  Report  No.  2.  By  Roger  V.  Shumate.  Director 
of  Research.  Nebraska  Legislative  Council.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
69  pp. 

This  rather  broad  study  points  out  the  number  of  units  of  government  collecting 
taxes  and  other  revenue  in  Nebraska  and  analyses  costs  of  government  per  capita 
and  in  relation  to  assessed  valuation  and  income. 
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V  Social  Aspects  of  Farm  Labor  in  the  Pacific  States.  Paul  H. 
Landis.  Rural  Sociology.  University,  Louisiana.  3  (4)  421.  De- 
cember 1938. 

Transient  farm  labor  has  become  a  major  problem  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
where  seasonal  labor  is  required  in  agriculture,  lumbering,  and  fishing.  This  study 
points  out  that  social  legislation  designed  to  aid  the  socially  inadequate  is  directed 
chiefly  toward  urban  industrial  groups,  so  that  much  room  for  improvement  is  left 
in  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  agricultural  laborers.  The  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  are  being  undertaken  through  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Western  farm  laborer  are  shown  here. 

y/  Assessment  Inequalities  in  the  Arkansas  Property  Tax  Assessment 
System.  E.  E.  Sparlin.  Bulletin  369  Ar\.  Ag.  Exp.  Sta.  Fayette- 
ville,  Ar\.    January  1939. 

In  a  sample  of  2,033  properties  surveyed  in  Arkansas,  this  study  finds,  the  less 
valuable  properties  were  discriminated  against  in  comparison  with  more  valuable 
properties.  For  example,  real  estate  worth  less  than  $600  was  assessed,  on  an  aver- 
age, at  1 07. 1  percent  of  its  value,  while  properties  worth  $40,000  or  more  were 
assessed  at  30.9  percent  of  its  value.  Farms  worth  less  than  $5  per  acre  were 
assessed  at  140.8  percent  of  true  value,  while  farms  worth  $10  and  more  per  acre 
were  assessed  at  only  33.4  percent. 


Available  Planning  Publications 

Complete  files  of  copies  of  the  Land  Policy  Circular,  which  was  succeeded  in  June 
1938  by  the  Land  by  the  Land  Policy  Review,  are  available  for  distribution  and  may 
be  obtained  without  cost  by  writing  the  Division  of  Land  Economics,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    These  are  processed  publications. 

A  series  of  processed  publications  on  land  use  planning  work,  issued  in  recent 
months,  also  have  been  made  available  for  distribution'  by  the  Division  of  Land 
Economics. 

This  series  includes:  1.  Land  Classification  Objectives  and  Requirements;  2.  Present 
Land  Use  Mapping  Methodology  Used  by  High  School  Students,  State  of  Washington; 
4a.  Agricultural  Landlord-Tenant  Relationships  in  England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland's 
Activities  in  Improving  Farm  Tenancy;  5.  Land  Settlement  Technique  Abroad; 
III.  Selection  of  Settlers  in  Agricultural.  Settlement  of  Several  European  Countries; 

6.  Utilization  of  Aerial  Photographs  in  Mapping  and  Studying  Land  Features; 

7.  Present  Land  Use  in  Morton  County,  North  Dakota — A  Comparison  of  Mapping 
Methods;  8.  Land  Classification  As  a  Basis  For  Land  Appraisal  and  Equalization 
of  Tax  Assessments — Report  on  Land  Classification  Study  in  Nevada  Township, 
Story  County,  Iowa;  9.  Problems  of  Land  Tenure  in  Relationship  to  Land  Use 
Adjustments;  10.  Problems  and  Suggestions  in  the  Drafting  of  Rural  Zoning  Enabling 
Legislation;  11.  Some  Considerations  in  Support  of  the  Constitutionality  of  Rural 
Zoning  As  a  Police  Power  Measure;  12.  Isolated  Settlement  and  Tax  Delinquency 
in  Northern  Minnesota;  13.  A  Summary  of  Existing  Rural  Land  Use  Legislation  in 
Minnesota;  14.  Compensation  As  a  Means  of  Improving  the  Farm  Tenancy  System; 
15.  Recent  Policies  Designed  to  Promote  Farm  Ownership  in  Denmark;  16.  An 
Approach  to  Area  Land  Use  Planning — A  Progress  Report  Based  Upon  Fergus 
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SQuare  Meals  from  Spare  Acres 

by  OSCAR  STEANSON 1 

FARMERS,  as  well  as  armies  and  other  citizens,  travel  on  their 
stomachs,  and  programs  for  farmer  welfare  cannot  be  very  realistic 
if  they  ignore  the  fact  that  farmers  themselves  eat,  as  well  as  produce 
things  for  other  people  to  eat. 

Furthermore,  again  like  other  people,  what  they  eat  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  what  they  are  and  what  they  do.  And,  finally, 
what  they  eat  and  what  they  should  eat  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  way  they  use  their  land,  and  upon  the  drafting  of  public  policies  for 
use  of  that  land. 

Particularly  is  the  relationship  of  land  to  food  requirements  important 
in  the  South,  focus  of  the  greatest  population  pressures  of  the  Nation. 

Here,  the  use  of  land  released  from  cotton  production  by  the  programs 
of  the  AAA  represents  what  may  be  a  saving  opportunity  for  many 
farmers.  Hence,  the  interest  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, the  State  Extension  Services  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  a  statistical  study  of  food  and  feed 
in  eight  Southern  States. 

Conducted  by  the  Division  of  Farm  Management  and  Costs  of  the 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  three  other  agencies  mentioned,  the  study 


^E.  L.  Langsford  worked  joindy  with  the  author  in  developing  the  data  upon  which 
-his  paper  is  based. 


took  as  its  starting  point  the  work  of  State  committees  that  included 
nutritionists,  production  specialists,  and  economists.   In  turn,  these  com^) 
mittees  specified  the  minimum  quantities  of  the  commodities  they  felt 
were  essential  in  an  adequate  diet. 

Relating  Diet  Needs  to  Land  Possibilities 

In  order  to  make  their  work  of  the  greatest  possible  practical  signifi- 
cance, the  committees  attempted  to  relate  the  diet  needs  of  the  farmers 
to  production  possibilities  of  the  type-for-farming  areas  in  their  States. 
This  they  did  by  excluding  from  the  diet  they  recommended  such  food 
products  as  could  not  be  practically  grown  in  those  areas. 

This  approach  does  not  take  into  account  commodities  that  must  be 
purchased,  or  the  cash  income  required  to  buy  them.  Nor  does  it  try  to 
decide  the  proper  degree  of  farm  self-sufficiency  at  varying  price  levels 
and  under  varying  farming  systems,  although  the  production  of  food  for 
consumption  on  the  farm  is  bound  up  with  production  for  sale. 

The  procedure  in  the  study  involved  the  use  of  the  data  on  diet  needs 
to  arrive  at  area  and  State  aggregates  for  each  food  product,  on  the  basis 
of  the  farm  population;  the  conversion  of  livestock  food  products  to  their 
equivalent  in  numbers  of  livestock;  the  feeding  of  livestock  at  rates  of 
consumption  determined  by  a  committee  on  livestock  feeding  and  pro- 
duction; and  the  fixing  of  an  acreage  basis,  in  terms  of  normal  yields, 
for  food  and  feed  requirements.  The  feed  and  pasture  acreages  used  in 
producing  livestock  products  that  were  consumed  by  farm  people  are 
included;  acreages  used  in  production  for  sale  are  excluded.  The  feed 
and  pasture  acreages  for  all  horses  and  mules  are  included,  even  though 
a  part  of  this  horse-  and  mule-power  was  used  in  the  production  of 
commodities  for  sale. 

The  foregoing  procedure  established  the  needs  of  farm  people  for 
food,  and  of  livestock  for  feed  and  pasture,  in  terms  of  products  and 
acreages  required.  The  achievement  of  such  a  goal  presumably  would 
give  farm  people  and  livestock  a  reasonably  adequate  level  of  nutrition, 
or  feeding,  within  the  limits  of  practicable  production  possibilities. 
However,  the  level  of  feeding  for  livestock  thus  worked  out  probably  is 
not  commensurate  with  the  proposed  level  of  nutrition  for  people.  The 
livestock  committees  determined  the  feeding  rates  for  each  class  of 
livestock  in  accordance  with  present  feeding  and  management  practices, 
rather  than  with  practices  that  might  be  recommended  ideally  to  im- 
prove the  husbandry  of  livestock.  Nevertheless,  more  adequate  feeding 
of  productive  livestock,  if  it  is  economically  justifiable,  should  result  in 
greater  production  and  more  efficient  utilization  of  feed  resources.  It  is 
clear,  too,  that  better  feeding  of  workstock  is  desirable  in  the  Southeast, 
since  the  present  poor  condition  of  many  horses  and  mules  attests  their 
low  feed  consumption  and  disability  for  good  farm  work. 
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How  far  removed  are  farm  people  now  from  the  self-sufficiency  that 
this  analysis  of  diet  needs  and  production  possibilities  indicates  is  desir- 
able? Estimates  of  present  consumption  of  some  food  products  are 
made  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  com- 
mittees made  estimates  for  those  products  for  which  data  were  not  avail- 
able. The  acreage  required  to  supply  the  present  consumption  of  food 
and  feed  crops  by  farm  people  was  determined  by  the  same  production 
and  feeding  rates  for  livestock  and  normal  yields  for  crops  that  were 
used  in  the  analysis  of  diet  needs.  An  answer  to  the  question  that  opens 
this  paragraph  is  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  acreage  now  in  use  and 
the  acreage  that  would  be  needed  if  the  farm  were  to  make  its  maximum 
contribution  to  the  diets  of  farm  people.  Inaccuracies  in  data  and  statis- 
tical procedures,  however,  limit  that  answer.  The  economic  feasibility 
of  farm  self-sufficiency — let  the  reader  be  cautioned  again — was  not  a 
consideration  in  this  analysis.  Yet  economic  considerations  are  very  im- 
portant in  program  building,  if  farmers  are  to  be  expected  to  participate 
in  those  programs. 

The  Relativity  of  Farm  Operations 

Southern  farmers  already  are  using  a  large  part  of  their  land  resources 
for  feeding  themselves  and  their  workstock.  They  are  using  the  rest  to 
obtain  cash  income  from  sale  of  both  food  and  non-food  products  to 
consumers  locally,  within  the  State,  and  throughout  the  world.  The 
farmer  must  balance  his  program,  so  as  to  provide  cash  as  well  as 
subsistence. 

Herein  lie  the  economic  aspects.  The  relative  importance  of  these 
aspects — cash  and  subsistence — changes  from  one  size  and  type  of  farm 
to  another,  and  as  price  levels  rise  and  fall.  On  many  small  farms,  the 
value  of  subsistence,  or  family  living,  may  exceed  the  cash  income.  Un- 
der other  circumstances,  it  may  be  more  advantageous  to  produce  for  a 
maximum  cash  income  and  the  purchase  of  subsistence.  Price  changes 
upset  old  balances,  and  farmers,  through  adjustment  in  their  operations, 
must  establish  new  balances  or  objectives.  Low  prices  often  reduce  the 
comparative  advantages  of  cash  crops,  and  farmers  then  will  reduce  cash 
expenses  through  greater  farm  self-sufficiency.  The  increased  consump- 
tion of  food  products  produced  on  the  farm  during  the  recent  depression 
years  reflects  these  adjustments.  As  often  in  the  past,  higher  prices  for 
cash  crops  would  probably  induce  shifts  in  the  use  of  land  away  from 
purely  subsistence  purposes. 

Throughout  most  of  the  South  there  is  a  low  ratio  of  land  to  people, 
a  ratio  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table.  Basic  in  this  situation  are 
the  heavy  labor  requirements  of  the  main  cash  crops,  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugarcane,  peanuts,  and  truck  crops.  These  crops  cannot  be  grown' 
under  present  practices,  without  a  large  supply  of  labor  in  relationship 
to  the  land.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  farms  are  small.  While 
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many  farms  are  small  family  farms,  most  of  the  farms  require  addi- 
tional labor,  and  many  of  them  are  plantation  units  with  wage  families, 
sharecroppers,  and  tenants  making  up  the  supply  of  available  labor. 
The  ratio  of  land  to  the  people  may  easily  be,  and  frequently  is,  smaller 
on  large  farms  than  on  family  farms. 

This  table  gives  the  estimated  acreage  per  capita  of  crop  land  and 
pasture  needed  to  supply  diets,  together  with  that  actually  used  in  1937 
in  States  in  the  A.  A.  A.'s  southern  region  (excluding  Florida): 

Per  capita  (J arm  population)  acreage  of  crop  and  pasture  land  needed  to  supply  the  farm-grown 
portion  of  minimum-adequate  diets}  used  in  1937  for  that  purpose,  and  available  land 
resources 


Class  of  land 

South 
Caro- 
lina 

Geor- 
gia 

Ala- 
bama 

Mis- 
sis- 
sippi 

Loui- 
siana 

Ar- 
kan- 
sas 

Okla- 
homa 

Texas 

Needed  for  diets: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Crop  land  

2.6 

2.9 

2.8 

3.0 

2.9 

3.1 

3.5 

4.1 

Pasture  total 

2  5 

3-2 

2.7 

2 

1  Q 

2  4 

*  7 
J*  1 

J' J 

Used  in  1937: 

Crop  land  

2.0 

2.7 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

2.5 

3.1 

3.3 

Pasture,  total  

1.5 

2.5 

2.4 

1.9 

1.2 

1.9 

4.9 

4.3 

Land  resources: 

Crop  land,  total  

5.6 

7.7 

6.0 

5.7 

5.5 

6.7 

16.8 

15.2 

Pasture,  plowable.  .  .  . 

.4 

.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

2.5 

3.3 

Pasture,  woodland  

1.4 

3.1 

2.2 

2.6 

1.4 

2.2 

4.2 

10.2 

Pasture,  other  

.4 

.6 

.5 

.9 

.5 

.6 

9.2 

28.8 

Woodland,  not  pas- 

tured   

4.6 

5.2 

3.8 

3.1 

2.6 

3.3 

.6 

.6 

Other  land  in  farms . . . 

.6 

.7 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

1.5 

.9 

Total  land  in  farms. 

13.0 

18.0 

14.2 

14.7 

12.1 

15.0 

34.8 

59.0 

Land  not  in  farms .... 

7.6 

8.7 

9.5 

7.5 

21.7 

13-5 

8.9 

13.0 

Total  land  area  

20.6 

26.7 

23.7 

22.2 

33.8 

28.5 

43.7 

72.0 

1  Acreage  needed  to  feed  all  horses  and  mules  included  in  calculations  of  diet  require- 
ments and  used  in  1937. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  acreage  of  cropland  in  food  and  feed  crops 
needed  to  supply  farm-grown  diet  needs,  including  feed  for  all  horses 
and  mules,  ranged  from  2.6  acres  per  capita  in  South  Carolina  to  4.1 
acres  in  Texas.  The  differences  between  States  reflect  varying  opinions 
as  to  what  a  minimum-adequate  diet  really  is,  as  well  as  varying  pro- 
duction possibilities  for  crops  and  livestock.  The  pasture  acreage  in- 
cluded plowable,  woodland,  and  other  pasture,  exclusive  of  cropland  and 
free  ranges  in  use  for  grazing.  The  acreage  of  cropland  used  for  these 
same  purposes  in  1937  ranged  from  2.0  acres  in  South  Carolina  to  3.3 
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acres  in  Texas.  For  the  eight  States,  21  percent  more  crop  land  and  11 
percent  more  pasture  would  be  required  to  supply  the  diet  specifications 
than  were  in  use  in  1937.  This  increase,  5.8  million  acres  of  cropland, 
represents  5.9  percent  of  all  the  cropland  available. 

Land  Resources  Relative  to  Population 

The  reader  also  will  notice  that  land  resources  per  capita  of  the  farm 
population  vary  from  5.5  acres  of  cropland  in  Louisiana  to  16.8  acres  in 
Oklahoma.  On  a  family-farm  basis,  the  farms  would  be  small  in  all 
States  of  the  region  and,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  ratio  of  land  to  people 
is  similar  on  all  sizes  of  farms,  if  the  extensive  farming  areas  are  ex- 
cluded. The  balance  between  self-sufficiency  and  production  for  sale  is 
a  continuous  problem  for  all  farmers.  Many  farmers  on  small  sub- 
sistence-type farms  make  few  changes  from  year  to  year,  and  are  almost 
oblivious  to  periods  of  depression  and  prosperity  because  their  greatest 
interest  is  in  self-sufficiency.  On  larger  farms  with  several  or  many 
families,  the  frequent  necessity  of  advancing  subsistence  to  farm  labor- 
ers— whether  they  be  wage  hands,  sharecroppers,  or  tenants — places  the 
farm  production  program  on  a  more  strictly  commercial  basis.  The  farm 
operator  must  decide  whether  it  will  be  to  his  economic  advantage  to 
use  his  land  in  the  production  of  food  crops  as  subsistence  for  the  people 
on  his  place,  or  to  grow  cash  crops,  and  purchase  supplies  from  market 
agencies.  Personal  preferences  are  often  involved,  since  some  operators 
dislike  the  constant  bother  of  issuing  rations,  and  many  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  prefer  cash  advances,  and  freedom  to  buy  what  and  where 
they  please. 

In  addition  to  the  other  figures,  the  table  gives  the  per  capita  acreages 
of  the  other  classes  of  land  which  comprise  the  land  resources.  These 
lands  yield  principally  livestock  and  forest  products. 

What  shifts  should  be  made  in  the  use  of  land,  and  what  considera- 
tions should  govern  such  shifts,  to  improve  the  well-being  of  farm  people 
and  conserve  the  land?  In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  acreage  of  cropland  per  capita  is  quite  small. 
When,  therefore,  in  some  areas,  shifts  of  cropland  to  pasture  or  trees  are 
advocated  because  of  low  productivity,  the  further  reduction  of  the  per 
capita  acreage  involved  requires  notice.  Then,  too,  many  soil-conserving 
and  soil-improving  crops  reduce  the  acreage  of  other  crops  harvested  for 
sale  or  for  consumption  on  the  farm  by  people  and  livestock.  Since 
conservation  practices  cost  money,  the  farmer  can  afford  to  use  them 
only  if  they  prevent,  or  lessen,  the  deterioration  of  a  physical  asset,  or  if 
they  increase  the  productivity  of  the  land.  Some  shifts  from  pasture  and 
woodlands  to  cropland  may  be  possible,  although  such  cropland  is  not 
abundant.  Plowable  pasture  acreages  are  small  and  insufficient  for  graz- 
ing needs.  Much  woodland  is  rough  and  unsuitable  for  crops;  other  wood- 
lands are  lowlands,  and  require  drainage  before  cropping  would  be  pos- 
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sible.  The  large  acreage  classified  as  "land  not  in  farms"  includes 
townsites,  transportation  ways,  parks  and  other  publicly  owned  lands, 
and  timber  tracts.  A  large  part  of  it  is  forest  land  owned  in  conjunction 
with  farm  land. 

The  Problem  of  Displacing  Rural  Families 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the  acreage  per  capita  could  be  realized 
only  by  displacing  people  from  farms.  Soil  conservation  crops  require 
less  labor  than  do  intensive  cash  crops.  Thus,  soil  conservation  might 
displace  people,  unless  the  added  income  would  enable  the  farmer  to  use 
them  by  farming  more  intensively,  and  by  keeping  the  farm  in  better 
physical  condition.  It  seems  clear  that,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
present  low  ratio  of  land  to  people  will  continue.  The  farmer  will  be 
faced  continually  with  the  question  of  balance  in  his  farming  program — 
balance  of  his  need  for  cash,  for  conservation,  for  feed,  and  for  food. 

Food  production  for  consumption  by  farm  people  is  a  large  part  of  the 
farm  business.  Bread  grains,  garden  vegetables,  and  fruits  used  about 
3.2  percent  of  all  crop  land  in  1937  in  these  eight  States.  The  farm- 
grown  portion  of  the  diet  needs  indicated  in  this  study  would  require 
an  increase  of  74  percent  in  the  acreage  used  for  production  of  direct 
food  consumption  crops.  While  these  crops  use  a  very  significant  acre- 
age, competition  with  other  crops  for  the  use  of  land  probably  is  not 
keen:  Most  persons  who  want  to  grow  them  can  find  the  land  on  their 
farms.  Most  farm  operators  who  use  sharecropper  or  tenant  labor  would 
furnish  the  land  and  equipment  needed  for  such  dietary  crops. 

Livestock  enterprises,  on  the  other  hand,  present  more  complex  land- 
lord-tenant relationships,  and  expansion  of  production  would  encounter 
immediately  the  limitation  of  feed  and  pasture  resources.  The  diet 
needs  for  milk  and  beef  established  in  this  study  would  require  an  in- 
crease of  57  percent  in  grain  crops,  41  percent  in  roughage  crops,  and 
50  percent  in  pasture  land,  from  the  acreage  calculated  to  have  been 
used  for  those  purposes  in  1937.  An  increase  of  25  percent  in  cropland 
and  37  percent  in  pasture  land  would  be  required  if  the  proposed  pork 
products  needs  were  to  be  met.  Poultry  needed  in  this  diet  pattern 
would  require  47  percent  more  cropland  than  was  used  in  1937  for  those 
products  consumed  on  farms. 

To  sum  up: 

The  consumption  of  farm-grown  food  products  is  not  distributed  uni- 
formly over  all  segments  of  the  farm  population; 

Many  farm  operators  undoubtedly  consume  more  than  the  diet  speci- 
fications, and  are  about  as  self-sufficient  as  they  should  be; 

Many  farm  people  produce  and  consume  inadequately  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  quantity  and  quality  of  food; 

Complete  farm  self-sufficiency  would  require  large  shifts  in  the  use  of 
land,  and  such  shifts  would  involve  many  and  complex  economic  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  new  relationships  between  landlords  and  tenants. 
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•  "As  the  Rope  Supports  the  Hanged' ' 


by  R.  W.  HUDGENS 

A REMARK  of  the  somewhat-less-than-radical  Louis  XIV,  "Credit 
supports  agriculture,  as  the  rope  supports  the  hanged,"  describes 
about  as  well  as  words  can  the  twentieth  century  farm  credit  situation 
in  many  parts  of  the  Southeast. 

Year  after  year  thousands  of  low-income  southern  farmers  have  bor- 
rowed in  February,  paid  back  in  October,  moved  to  a  new  farm  in 
December,  virtually  penniless.  Often  they  did  not  know  until  the  next 
February  where  they  were  going  to  farm,  how  much  credit  they  could 
get,  where  they  could  get  it. 

In  the  Farm  Security  Administration's  region  V — South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida — collapse  of  the  agricultural  economy 
had  become  very  evident  by  1934.  Borrowers  there  were  the  poorest 
in  the  United  States.  Net  worth  of  F.  S.  A.  families  when  they  applied 
for  loans  averaged  $58.19  for  the  region.  Some  comparatively  wealthy 
($150)  clients  in  Florida  raised  the  regional  average  considerably. 

However,  this  poverty  was  not  a  sudden  depression  phenomenon. 
Farmers  in  the  region  had  been  handicapped  for  decades.  The  full 
result  of  farm  poverty — in  terms  of  restricted  educational  attainments, 
poor  health,  and  a  hopeless  morale — was  presented  graphically. 

The  system  of  agriculture  under  which  this  individual  insecurity 
existed  had  endured  long  enough  to  crystallize  into  definite  patterns 
which  permitted  administrators  to  study  and  analyze  its  weaknesses 
effectively. 

In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  more  than  63  percent  of 
all  farmers  were  tenants;  75  percent  of  those  requiring  F.  S.  A.  aid 
were  tenants.  Two  out  of  every  three  moved  each  year.  Extreme 
instability  of  residence  imposed  severe  restrictions  on  the  management 
practices  of  this  tenant  population.  In  1935  less  than  one  farmer  in 
four  had  been  on  his  current  farm  long  enough  to  have  planned  and 
carried  out  a  5-year  crop  rotation.  Of  the  remaining  25  percent  few 
had  sufficient  assurance  of  secure  tenure  to  permit  that  elementary  sound 
practice.  Short-term  and  short-sighted  farm  management  was  the  rule. 
One-crop  cotton  farming  for  cash  and  commissary  diets  was  a  tradition. 

Once  Up  and  Twice  Down  in  Cotton 

One-crop  farming  with  cash  outlay  for  subsistence  required  excessive 
investment  in  working  capital,  which  in  turn  traditionally  meant  bor- 
rowing at  the  beginning  of  each  crop  year.  One-crop  cotton  farming 
was  a  terrific  gamble.  Only  once  during  the  last  decade  did  the  price 
of  cotton  fluctuate  less  than  10  percent  between  pickings.    Three  times 
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in  5  years  it  jumped  more  than  40  percent — once  up  and  twice  down. 
Risks  were  great  and  interest  rates  were  proportionately  high.  As  land  ^ 
was  depleted  by  continued  planting  to  cotton,  risks  and  interest  rates 
climbed  with  the  years.  In  many  sections  farmers  paid  25  to  35  percent 
for  money  to  make  a  crop  on;  in  some  places  interest  went  as  high  as 
62  percent,  including  the  customary  mark-up  for  "time"  payment. 

The  credit  system  was  ruinous.  Farmers  borrowed  in  February  and 
repaid  in  October — if  they  could.  The  perennial  show-down  caught 
many  of  them  short  year  after  year.  Some  of  the  defaulters  adjusted 
by  moving  again  to  another  farm. 

Incomes — even  cash  incomes  toward  which  farm  efforts  were  almost 
exclusively  directed — were  extremely  low.  Net  cash  incomes  bought 
scanty  and  ill-balanced  diets  from  the  furnish  merchant.  Disease  and 
disability  were  widespread. 

Ugly  Threads  Woven  in  an  Ugly  Pattern 

Such  were  the  salient  features  of  the  problem  as  F.  S.  A.  found  it — 
insecure  tenure,  poor  farm  management,  high  cost  of  working  capital, 
debilitation  of  human  resources,  all  knit  together  in  a  single  pattern, 
each  difficulty  a  phase — partly  cause,  partly  result — of  the  others. 

Farm  Security  Administration  policy  aimed  directly  at  remedying  the 
major  weaknesses  of  the  prevailing  system  of  agriculture.  But  it  was 
not  conceived  overnight;  it  developed  step  by  step  with  experience. 

The  Resettlement  Administration,  predecessor  of  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, entered  the  picture  as  an  agency  set  up  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. The  depression  had  brought  the  old  system  to  the  breaking 
point — the  landlord,  the  furnish  merchant,  the  banks  had  been  forced 
to  tighten  up  on  credit.  Many  farm  credit  sources  were  bankrupt.  \ 
The  first  rehabilitation  loans  were  flung  into  the  breach  created  by  the  I 
collapse  of  the  furnish  system.  They  were  intended  to  buttress  the  old 
system  of  borrowing  in  February  to  repay  in  October  with  a  new 
source  of  credit.  They  reduced  interest  rates,  and  that's  about  all 
they  did. 

But  annual  working  capital  loans  to  croppers  gambling  everything 
on  the  uncertainties  of  cotton  do  not  make  sense  at  any  price  and  do 
not  make  sense  even  at  5  percent.  Increased  farm  security  had  to  accom- 
pany decreased  interest  rates,  or  rehabilitation  was  an  unreal  dream 
and  those  loans  were  going  to  be  largely  grants. 

A  stabilization  of  the  farm  economy  had  to  start  at  two  points:  The 
borrowers  needed  the  security  of  knowing  how  to  manage  their  farms; 
and  the  further  security  of  knowing  where  their  credit  for  working 
capital  was  coming  from. 

Five  Percent  Pins  a  Moderate  Amount  of  Sweat 

To  encourage  security  in  farm  management  the  device  was  evolved 
of  loaning  on  the  basis  of  farm  and  home  management  plans  drawn 
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f  up  under  careful  guidance.  The  price  of  loans  was  raised  from  5 
percent  to  5  percent  plus  a  moderate  amount  of  sweat  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  unfamiliar  ideas  about  a  diversified  cropping  system,  home 
production  of  subsistence  requirements  and  balanced  diets,  supplementary 
livestock  enterprise,  cover  crops.  Farmers  were  required  to  accept  an 
education  in  farm  management,  and  they  learned  to  like  it  as  soon  as 
a  couple  of  years  of  learning — sugar-coated  with  annual  credit — demon- 
strated the  practical  advantages  of  better  farm  management.  That 
took  care  of  point  one  pretty  well — farm  and  home  management  plans 
are  a  very  flexible  device. 

To  put  working-capital  procurement  on  a  secure  basis  it  was  decided 
to  make  every  loan  on  a  5-year  basis  in  such  a  way  that  the  disruption 
of  annual  borrowing  and  the  perennial  October  show-down  would  be 
avoided. 

When  it  is  found,  for  instance,  that  a  farmer  needs  $400  to  buy 
the  equipment  necessary  to  set  him  up  on  a  sound  farming  basis,  the 
loan  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part,  of  perhaps  $200,  is  for 
capital  goods — such  as  a  mule,  a  cow,  or  a  plow.  This  is  made  for  a 
5-year  period,  so  the  farmer  will  pay  $40  plus  interest  each  year. 

The  balance  of  the  loan  is  for  operating  goods  needed  in  the  making 
of  the  crop — seed,  fertilizer,  and  feed.  It  also  is  advanced  for  5  years, 
instead  of  for  the  traditional  1  year,  and  the  significant  departure  from 
the  usual  custom  is  that  the  farmer  agrees  not  only  to  liquidate  this 
loan  over  the  5-year  period,  but  to  deposit  into  a  joint  bank  account 
(opened  jointly  with  F.  S.  A.)  out  of  his  first  crop  returns  each  fall 
an  amount  equal  to  his  operating  needs  for  the  coming  year. 

A  Fund  Not  To  Be  Opened  Until  Spring 

Thus,  when  October  rolls  around,  instead  of  paying  his  whole  operat- 
ing loan  with  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  starting  off  all  over  again  the 
next  year,  the  farmer  is  asked  only  for  his  $80  installment  on  the  two 
5-year  advances.  But  under  his  agreement  he  also  is  required  to  put 
the  $200,  or  whatever  amount  was  provided  for  operating  goods,  into  a 
joint  bank  account,  in  anticipation  of  next  year's  needs,  and  this  cannot 
be  touched  until  spring. 

The  essential  point  is  to  put  the  farmer  by  the  end  of  the  5-year 
period  in  a  position  where  he  owns  all  of  his  working  capital,  and 
meanwhile  to  train  him  to  store  it  up  from  one  year  to  the  next,  so  that 
his  planning  can  be  based  upon  an  assured  working  capital.  He  must 
learn  that  it  is  just  as  unsound  from  a  business  point  of  view  to  spend 
this  money  for  other  than  next  year's  operations  as  it  would  be  to  take 
the  hind  leg  of  his  mule  for  current  needs. 

Under  this  new  credit  plan  most  of  the  farmers  have  been  paying 
back  their  annual  installments  and  making  their  fall  bank  deposits. 
At  the  end  of  the  5-year  period  they  will  own  their  capital  goods  and 
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their  working  capital.  They  are  learning  to  save  the  working  capita^ 
from  season  to  season. 

Complete  as  this  change  is  from  prior  credit  customs,  it  is  working 
with  the  tenants  and  sharecroppers  of  the  South.  Most  of  the  loans 
are  being  repaid.  And  a  recent  survey  showed  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion borrowers  in  region  V  had  increased  their  net  worth  by  almost 
$14,000,000  since  getting  loans  from  the  F.  S.  A.,  or  more  than  $400 
per  family. 

Tenure  and  Credit :  Twins  in  Dixie 

That  is  the  core  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  But  while  it  changes 
the  South's  traditional  credit  system,  it  also  reforms  the  bad  tenure 
practices  of  the  past.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  Five-year  credit  can 
hardly  be  based  on  i-year  leases.  Landlords,  in  order  to  get  the  indirect 
benefits  flowing  from  the  rehabilitation  of  their  tenants,  have  dropped 
their  old  system  of  i-year  verbal  leases  and  have  found  the  new  system 
to  their  own  advantage. 

It  was  apparent  that  uncertainty  of  tenure  made  sound  farm  planning 
impossible.  For  instance,  one  of  the  farming  shifts  F.  S.  A.  emphasized 
was  to  develop  supplementary  livestock  production.  Livestock  requires 
fencing.  Fences  are  not  readily  portable.  One-year  farming  encourages 
mining  of  the  soil.  Continuous  operation  on  the  same  farm  encourages 
soil  conservation. 

So  the  F.  S.  A.  demanded  more  secure  leasing  arrangements.  More 
than  80  percent  of  these  farmers,  prior  to  obtaining  F.  S.  A.  loans,  had 
only  oral  leases — which,  in  a  world  of  fallible  human  memories,  breed 
misunderstanding  and  insecurity.  Hardly  1  percent  held  leases  cover- 
ing more  than  1  year. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  required  a  written  lease  with 
every  loan  docket;  no  lease,  no  loan.  It  worked.  Landlords  at  first 
were  wary,  but  the  common  sense  of  the  process  soon  convinced  both 
parties  of  its  value.  Long-term  or  renewable  leases  were  encouraged. 
Today  100  percent  of  F.  S.  A.  tenant  borrowers  in  region  V  have  written 
leases;  80  percent  have  fixed  or  flexible  leases  for  periods  of  from  3  to  5 
years.  The  last  progress  survey  showed  these  borrowers  were  about  45 
percent  less  mobile  than  the  average  tenant  in  the  region.  Less  than 
23  percent  of  them  moved  last  year  as  compared  with  40  percent  in  the 
region  prior  to  1935. 

Ailing  Families  and  Repayment  of  Loans 

A  third  fundamental  of  the  F.  S.  A.'s  rehabilitation  program  in  region 
V  has  been  provision  of  adequate  medical  attention.  Bad  health  in- 
terferes with  rehabilitation  and  repayment  of  loans.  But  among  low- 
income  farm  families  of  the  South  ill  health  is  prevalent.  A  recent 
study  of  100  families  in  two  counties  in  the  region  disclosed  more  than 
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1,300  ailments,  many  of  them  serious,  and  many  of  them  directly  result- 
ing from  lack  of  medical  attention  or  inadequate  diet. 

Bad  health,  poor  sanitation,  restricted  education,  and  low  incomes 
left  many  early  borrowers  subject  to  such  debilitating  diseases  as  pellagra, 
malaria,  hookworm,  or  tuberculosis.  The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion attacked  this  problem  by  making  medical  care  a  requirement  under 
every  loan.  Each  budget  was  figured  to  include  the  absolutely  necessary 
medical  attention.  Health  service  was  recognized  as  an  essential  part 
of  every  farming  operation.  Every  loan — and  every  subsequent  bank 
deposit  for  the  coming  year — included  provision  for  medical  service. 

In  many  counties  group-health  associations  were  formed  by  borrowing 
families  with  the  cooperation  of  local  medical  societies.  Annual  fees  of 
from  $15  to  $30  per  family  were  paid  in  advance  into  a  common  fund, 
from  which  physicians'  bills  were  paid.  Normal  relations  between 
doctors  and  patients  were  maintained. 

Five-Year  "Furnish" :  A  Basis  for  Security 

The  process  of  protecting  the  flanks  in  the  campaign  for  farm  security 
is  still  evolving.  Soil-erosion  control,  cover  crops,  mule  insurance,  in- 
numerable little  supplementary  devices  for  increasing  security  are  being 
introduced  in  the  various  communities. 

The  technique  will  never  be  perfect  or  static,  but  the  F.  S.  A.  can  point 
to  results — the  increase  in  the  net  worth  of  clients  since  acceptance, 
detailed  farm  management  advances,  increased  canning,  subsistence  live- 
stock, workstock,  milk,  eggs,  increased  acreages  in  farm  and  home  use 
and  cover  crops,  diversification  of  cash  crops,  heavy-equipment  co-ops, 
sanitation,  numerous  advances  in  tenure  status,  sharecropper  to  share 
tenant,  50,000  children  back  in  school  as  a  result  of  the  program. 

The  pattern  of  production  and  production-credit  usage  has  been 
changed  by  putting  simple  business  methods  to  work  on  85,000  farms 
in  the  four  States.  It  is  progress  through  conviction  and  reform — more 
effective,  more  swift,  more  certain,  and  more  humane  than  revolution. 
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Idle  Men,  Idle  Plants — and  Farmers 


by  JAMES  P.  CAVIN 

CERTAIN  problems  of  our  economy,  although  they  are  primarily 
industrial,  require  a  solution  if  our  programs  of  agricultural  ad- 
justment are  to  meet  with  full  success.  Two  such  problems  demand 
special  attention.  The  first  is  the  familiar  one  of  the  business  cycle — 
the  recurrent  rise  and  fall  of  general  economic  activity;  the  second,  which 
overshadows  and  includes  that  of  the  business  cycle,  is  the  newer  prob- 
lem of  chronic  underemployment  of  our  actual  and  potential  manpower 
and  productive  plant. 

This  special  concern  with  the  industrial  problem  does  not  imply  that 
there  is  no  agricultural  problem  as  such.  There  are  maladjustments  and 
instabilities  which  originate  within  agriculture  itself,  and  changes  in  this 
sphere  can  have  substantial  stimulating  and  depressing  effects  upon  the 
whole  economy.  The  readjustments  effected  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  for  example,  unquestionably  contributed  to 
the  subsequent  general  recovery,  the  exact  amount  of  the  contribution, 
however,  being  debatable.  Although  total  acreage  and  total  agricultural 
production  are  relatively  stable,  particularly  when  compared  with  in- 
dustrial production  and  national  income,  there  are  variations  in  the 
supplies  of  particular  products  that  contribute  to  the  instability  of  farm 
prices  and  income.  In  part,  these  variations  in  supply  are  due  to  natural 
causes  such  as  exceptional  growing  conditions,  droughts,  diseases,  and 
pests;  in  part,  they  are  due  to  economic  causes,  among  which  are  the 
relative  inelasticity  of  the  demand  for  important  farm  products,  and  the 
predominance  of  independent  small-unit  producers.1  Measures  designed 
to  enable  farmers  collectively  to  effect  a  more  rational  adjustment  of 
output  to  price  and  to  regularize  the  flow  of  farm  products  into  the 
consuming  markets — by  carry-over  adjustments  through  such  devices  as 
commodity  loans  and  crop  insurance — can  be  of  material  assistance  in 
reducing  the  instabilities  and  eliminating  the  maladjustments  originating 
within  agriculture  itself.  An  integrated  program  of  this  type  is  implicit 
in  the  concept  of  the  ever-normal  granary  and  has  already  found  partial 
expression  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

The  literature  of  the  business  cycle  and  related  problems  is  immense. 
R.  A.  Gordon's  Selected  Bibliography  of  the  Literature  of  Economic 
Fluctuations,  1930-36,  which  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the  Review  of 
Economic  Statistics  for  February  1937,  contains  941  tides.  In  their 
attempts  to  uncover  causal  factors  in  the  cycle  the  analysts  have  fastened 
first  on  one  aspect  then  on  another.    Thus  we  get  explanations  that 

1  In  recent  years  these  instabilities  within  agriculture  have  been  intensified  by 
losses  of  foreign  markets  and  the  rise  of  interstate  barriers  to  trade. 
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emphasize  the  behavior  of  the  banking  system,  disequilibrium  between 
savings  and  investment,  unequal  expansion  of  durable  and  nondurable 
goods  industries,  exploitation  and  exhaustion  of  new  technical  and  cost- 
reducing  processes,  optimism  and  pessimism  of  entrepreneurs,  inflexi- 
bility of  certain  prices,  including  wages  and  interest  rates,  and  so  on. 
For  the  most  part,  the  major  theories  are  complementary  rather  than 
contradictory,  as  demonstrated  by  Professor  Haberler's  synthesis  in  his 
study  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  development  of  analyses  of  causes  of  the  business  cycle  has  given 
rise  to  the  consideration  of  possibilities  of  controlling  it.  The  instability 
of  the  general  price  level,  which  usually  rose  in  prosperity  and  fell  in 
depression,  attracted  early  attention  and  led  to  such  proposals  as  Professor 
Fisher's  compensated  dollar,  but  more  particularly  to  the  advocacy  of 
central  bank  policy  as  an  instrument  of  general  economic  stabilization. 
Through  their  open-market  operations  and  their  rediscount  rates  the 
central  banks  can  influence  the  supply  of  bank  credit  and  the  interest 
rates  at  which  such  credit  is  available.  Since  the  quantity  of  money  is  a 
factor  in  determining  the  general  price  level  and  interest  rates  are  a 
factor  in  determining  the  volume  of  investment,  there  is  a  presumption 
that  banking  policy  can  be  used  to  check  and  even  to  reverse  undesirable 
movements  in  the  price  level  and  the  volume  of  investment.  Although 
central-bank  policy  can  have  an  important  influence  upon  general  busi- 
ness activity,  and  its  present  effectiveness  can  doubtless  be  increased, 
recent  experience  indicates  that  it  does  not  by  itself  constitute  an  effec- 
tive means  of  bringing  the  cycle  under  control.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
parent that  an  abundance  of  credit  at  low  rates  will  not  necessarily  halt 
the  downward  spiral  of  deflation  and  engender  an  upswing. 

Public  Works,  From  Malthus  to  Now 

Next  to  central-bank  policy,  the  most  widely  advocated  instrument  of 
control  has  been  public  works.  If  private  enterprise  is  slow  to  make 
new  capital  commitments  during  depression  it  is  logical  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  the  Government  leading  the  way  out.  Since  it  is  an 
observed  fact  that  increased  investment  in  capital  goods  has  frequently 
been  the  initiating  force  in  business  revival,  an  obvious  means  of  supple- 
menting or  offsetting  the  flow  of  private  investment  is  so  to  time  public- 
works  expenditures  that  they  will  tend  to  be  maximized  during  the 
slump  and  minimized  during  the  boom.  There  is  nothing  startlingly 
new  in  this  idea.  It  was  clearly  enunciated  by  Malthus  in  his  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  1821,  advocated  in  official  French  bulletins  as 
early  as  1898,  and  also  in  the  minority  report  of  the  British  Poor  Law 
Commission  in  1905.  However,  direct  expenditures  on  consumption 
goods  may  also  lead  to  revival,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
recent  period  1933-37,  which  has  led  to  proposals  that  banking  and 
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public-works  policies  be  supplemented  by  Government  expenditures  and 
credits  that  will  directly  increase  consumer  buying. 

These  three  approaches  fall  in  the  category  of  compensatory  policy, 
wherein  the  Government  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  the  economic 
system  in  detail,  but  rather  throws  its  financial  weight  into  the  balance 
to  offset  undesirable  movements  in  the  flow  of  general  purchasing  power. 
One  of  the  barriers  to  the  full  success  of  compensatory  policies  is  the 
presence  of  monopolistic  and  other  rigid  elements  in  the  price  structure 
which  prevent  important  industrial  segments  from  making  such  price 
adjustments  as  will  maximize  their  output  relative  to  existing  money 
demand.  This  suggests  that  compensatory  policies  would  be  more 
effective  if  industry  were  voluntarily  to  adopt  more  rational  price  policies 
or  if  its  price  policies  were  subject  to  public  regulation  or  if  a  regime 
of  flexible  and  competitive  prices  could  somehow  be  established.  In 
fact,  there  is  one  school  of  economists  which  attributes  virtually  all  our 
economic  ills  to  the  presence  of  monopoly  in  one  form  or  another  and 
would  banish  these  ills,  including  the  cycle,  with  what  amounts  to  a 
universal  and  unremitting  program  of  trust  busting.  Others  would 
combine  deficit-financed  public  works  with  reductions  in  wages. 

Boom  and  Bust  in  a  New  Setting 

The  greatest  barrier  to  the  success  of  compensatory  policies,  however, 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  business  cycle  in  recent  years  has  occurred 
within  a  different  milieu  than  that  in  which  it  occurred  during  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  one.  Throughout 
this  earlier  period,  the  underlying  forces  making  for  extraordinary  expan- 
sion were  dominant.  Great  land  areas  rich  in  natural  resources  lay 
unused,  population  was  rapidly  expanding,  and  great  inventions  which 
made  exploitation  of  these  resources  profitable  appeared  in  time  to  rescue 
the  economy  from  stagnation.  With  this  strong  impetus  to  expansion 
almost  continually  present,  recovery  from  depression  was  usually  rapid 
and  the  succeeding  boom  was  characterized  by  nearly  full  employment 
of  available  manpower.  The  problem  of  economic  control  seemed  little 
more  than  that  of  ironing  out  fluctuations  around  a  constantly  rising 
trend.  But  the  present  problem  is  more  complex.  The  most  evident 
symptom  of  this  is  unusually  large  unemployment  at  the  peak  of  recovery. 
This  phenomenon  appeared  in  England  during  the  early  post-war  period 
and  in  the  United  States  after  1929.  Only  about  5  percent  of  the  non- 
agricultural  workers  in  this  country  were  unemployed  in  1920  and  4 
percent  in  1929.  In  the  peak  year,  1937,  however,  about  15  percent 
were  unemployed. 

The  failure  to  reach  full  employment,  even  at  the  peak  of  the  cycle, 
appears  to  be  definitely  connected  with  a  weakening  of  the  dynamic 
factors  of  unexploited  resources,  population  growth,  and  new  inven- 
tions.   But  one  may  well  argue  that  our  population  suffers  from  a  vast 
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I  number  of  unfilled  wants,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  put 
our  unutilized  plant,  manpower,  and  natural  resources  to  work  filling 
these  wants,  regardless  of  the  lack  of  exceptional  stimuli  such  as  rich 
land  beyond  the  frontier  and  the  development  of  the  automobile.  In 
order  to  deal  with  the  issue,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  briefly  the  process 
of  industrial  expansion. 

Keeping  Open  the  Avenues  for  Investment 

Our  economic  progress  has  been  closely  linked  with  the  complex 
process  of  saving  and  investment.  The  savings  have  been  effected 
primarily  through  a  concentration  of  income  in  the  hands  of  a  rela- 
tively few  individuals  and  enterprises,  and  in  periods  of  expanding  in- 
vestment opportunities  these  savings  have  found  a  ready  outlet.  As 
long  as  the  savings  flow  steadily  into  investment  they  are  used  to  hire 
the  manpower  needed  to  build  factories,  machines,  and  other  capital 
equipment,  and  hence  return  to  the  stream  of  general  purchasing  power 
which  constitutes  the  demand  for  goods  and  services.  But  let  there  be 
a  decline  in  opportunities  for  investment:  Idle  savings  will  accumulate, 
general  purchasing  power  will  be  reduced,  prices  will  tend  to  fall, 
unemployment  will  appear,  and  the  stage  is  set  for  a  general  collapse. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  a  shortage  of  investment  opportunities  relative 
to  savings  is  the  only  factor  that  can  precipitate  a  downswing.  It  might 
well  be  caused  by  a  large-scale  cessation  of  trade  due  to  a  war  or  to 
restrictive  credit  policies  on  the  part  of  the  central  bank.  However,  if 
the  shortage  of  investment  opportunities  is  in  the  picture  it  will  tend 
to  deepen  and  prolong  the  depression  and  prevent  revival  from  reaching 
a  goal  of  full  employment.  Thus  if  an  upswing  finally  develops,  one 
aspect  will  be  a  rising  national  income  which  will  increase  the  available 
supply  of  savings.  But  if  the  existing  investment  opportunities  are  not 
large  enough  and  lucrative  enough  to  reabsorb  these  savings  and  bring 
them  back  into  the  stream  of  consumer  demand,  a  downswing  may 
develop  before  manpower  left  idle  by  the  preceding  slump  will  be  fully 
reemployed. 

Taking  Up  the  Investment  Slack  as  Antidote 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prosperity  of  the  twenties  rested  in  large 
degree  upon  the  existence  of  extraordinary  investment  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  urgent  need  for  housing  which  lagged  during  the  war, 
the  expansion  of  the  nascent  automobile  industry,  the  need  for  public 
highways  which  the  universal  use  of  the  automobile  required,  and  the 
almost  insatiable  demand  of  foreign  countries  for  funds  to  rehabilitate 
their  war-torn  economies  and  to  finance  the  new  national  units  created 
by  the  peace  treaties.  Neither  is  there  much  doubt  that  the  failure  to 
achieve  full  recovery  in  the  thirties  has  been  in  large  measure  due  to  a 
lack  of  similar  outlets  for  our  accumulated  savings. 
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What  are  the  implications  of  the  foregoing  analysis  for  policy?  With 
respect  to  the  business  cycle  as  such,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
well-planned  and  coordinated  compensatory  policies  will  be  required  to 
prevent  a  general  spiral  of  deflation  from  degenerating  into  collapse. 
In  a  recent  book  four  outstanding  industrialists,  Messrs.  Dennison,  Filene, 
Flanders,  and  Leeds,  explicitly  approve  of  vigorous  banking  policy  during 
depression,  and  in  addition  recommend  and  outline  a  planned  program 
of  expanded  governmental  expenditures  when  unemployment  exceeds 
certain  levels. 

On  the  policies  for  dealing  with  the  more  general  problem  of  chronic 
underemployment  of  men  and  resources,  there  is  less  agreement.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  outstanding  proposals.  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  finds  that  the  growth  of  capital  follows  the  expan- 
sion of  consumer  demand,  and  that  in  recent  years  this  demand  has  not 
been  large  enough  to  require  the  reinvestment  of  the  total  volume  of  sav- 
ings which  is  available  for  that  purpose  under  the  existing  distribution  of 
income.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  most  effective  way  of  expanding 
consumer  demand,  and  hence  of  providing  adequate  outlets  for  savings, 
is  for  industry  to  effect  price  reductions  as  rapidly  as  technological  ad- 
vances permit.  The  resulting  increase  in  consumption  will  furnish  the 
dynamic  of  economic  progress  and  defeat  the  forces  of  stagnation.  For 
inauguration  of  such  a  price  policy  reliance  is  placed  primarily  upon  its 
adoption  by  the  leaders  of  industry.  In  his  testimony  at  the  hearing 
on  savings  and  investment  before  the  temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  Prof.  Alvin  Hansen  outlined  an  approach  involving  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  public  investment  to  supplement  private  investment 
and  stimulate  the  flow  of  savings  back  into  the  stream  of  general  pur- 
chasing power.  This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  belief  that  we 
cannot  rely  exclusively  on  the  impetus  of  private  investment  to  pro- 
vide full  employment  with  existing  deficiencies  in  investment  outlets. 
It  is  not  a  recommendation  for  haphazard  deficit  spending,  but  for  the 
inauguration  of  public-investment  projects  that  will  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  economy  and  can  be  amortized  within  the  lifetime 
of  the  capital  goods  created.  Thus  the  attainment  of  full  employment  . 
rests  upon  a  judicious  combination  of  public  and  private  investment. 
A  third  approach  is  offered  by  Mordecai  Ezekiel  in  his  recent  book, 
Jobs  for  All.  He  finds  the  sources  of  our  economic  unbalance  in  a 
lack  of  advance  budgeting  by  the  majority  of  business  enterprises  and 
in  a  failure  of  consumer  buying  power  to  keep  pace  with  the  output 
of  goods.  He  envisions  the  major  industries  preparing  for  output  and 
pay-roll  expansion  a  year  in  advance,  checking  the  plans  against  each 
other  so  that  the  expansion  of  each  industry  will  be  integrated  with 
that  of  the  rest,  and  entering  into  contracts  with  a  special  governmental 
agency,  whereby  the  latter  will  purchase,  at  a  discount,  the  unsold  por- 
tion of  the  planned  output.    This  purchase  contract  enables  the  indi- 
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£  vidual  enterprises  to  expand  without  fear,  and  the  very  fact  that  they 
do  go  ahead  together  will  create  such  a  high  level  of  business  activity 
that  the  volume  of  unsold  goods  that  the  Government  would  have  to 
purchase  would  be  negligible. 

Where  Does  the  Farmer  Come  Into  the  Picture? 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  problems  and  proposals  for  agri- 
culture? It  is  that  the  impact  of  the  business  cycle  and  of  chronic 
underemployment  of  resources  prevents  adjustment  programs  taken 
within  agriculture  itself  from  being  fully  effective.  Sharp  downswings 
in  business  activity  and  national  income  mean  a  contraction  in  the  de- 
mand for  agricultural  products,  hence  a  fall  in  farm  prices  and  incomes. 
Even  though  this  fall  may  be  partially  counteracted  by  a  fall  in  the 
prices  of  things  that  farmers  buy,  this  is  usually  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
farm  operations  from  being  conducted  at  a  loss.  One  way  of  tem- 
porarily and  partially  offsetting  these  losses  is  to  neglect  the  mainte- 
nance of  capital  equipment  and  of  the  soil  resources  of  the  farm.  It  is, 
of  course,  precisely  this  sort  of  resource  deterioration  that  our  farm 
programs  aim  to  halt.  Furthermore,  in  periods  of  both  temporary  and 
chronic  unemployment,  the  normal  flow  of  population  from  farm  to 
city  is  checked  and  there  is  a  backflow  of  persons  into  agriculture  that 
increases  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  farm  operations  for  a 
livelihood  at  the  very  time  when  agriculture  is  unable  to  return  a  normal 
income  to  those  who  ordinarily  would  remain  on  the  land. 

To  put  it  briefly:  Adjustments  within  agriculture  can  be  accomplished 
most  successfully  when  the  demand  for  farm  products,  as  reflected  in 
the  size  of  the  national  income,  is  high  enough  to  render  farm  opera- 
tions profitable  and  when  agriculture  is  not  carrying  the  deadweight  of 
persons  backed  up  on  farms  because  of  subcapacity  operation  in  industry. 
For  this  reason  farmers  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  economy  as  a  whole 
and  in  programs  which  aim  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  business  fluctua- 
tions and  to  expand  industry  to  capacity  output  and  full  employment. 
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Soil  and  Men — Blut  und  Boden 


by  CARLE  C.  ZIMMERMAN 

Whence  does  the  European  village  draw  the  vigor  that 
defends  its  integrity  in  the  confusing  world  of  today?  How 
have  the  German  villages  withstood  the  rigors  of  violent  na- 
tionalism and  political  centralization?  The  answers  to  those 
questions,  indicated  in  this  article,  will  interest  all  of  those 
who  loo\  to  the  county-planning  project  as  carrying  the  promise 
of  a  restored  vitality  for  American  rural  culture. 

THIS  analysis  of  a  German  village  study  made  between  August  1937 
and  January  1939  gives  my  direct  observations  and  represents  tenta- 
tive conclusions  concerning  application  of  the  lessons  to  the  problem  of 
agrarian  organization,  soil  conservation,  and  land  policy  in  the  United 
States. 

Klein  Lengden,  with  its  85  families,  is  8  kilometers  southeast  of 
Gottingen  in  central  Germany,  lying  midway  between  the  Niedersaxons 
of  old  Hannover  and  the  Middlesaxons  to  the  south.  It  is  not  far  from 
the  edge  of  the  Province  of  Hessen  from  which  came  the  Duke  of  Hesse 
with  his  force  of  Hessians  and  Hannoverians  to  fight  in  the  American 
Revolution.  At  that  time  both  Hannover  and  the  American  Colonies 
were  subjects  of  George  III  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hannover. 
I  studied  this  village  as  a  part  of  a  larger  study  of  the  origins  of  local 
life  of  the  American  people.  This  larger  study  consists  of  taking  three 
American  villages  and  tracing  their  roots  back  to  typical  European  vil- 
lages like  those  from  which  the  people  came.  The  American  villages 
are  Westport,  Mass.;  Bath,  N.  C;  and  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.  The  Euro- 
pean villages  are  Harwell,  Berkshire,  England;  Klein  Lengden  in  Han- 
nover, Germany;  Pipi  in  Frosinone,  Italy;  and  one  in  western  France 
near  la  plain  du  Caen. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  find  out  how  the  village  maintains  its 
individual  personality  in  relation  to  outside  forces  that  beset  it  from 
time  to  time,  as  illustrated  by  the  increasing  centralization  of  govern- 
ments and  public  administration  today.  The  problem  of  the  local 
community  is  in  many  respects  the  same  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
We  are  but  a  mixture  of  European  peoples  translated  to  a  richer  environ- 
ment. The  early  history  of  the  American  community  lies  in  Europe. 
The  contemporary  behavior  of  the  American  community  of  great  age  is 
to  be  found  not  in  America,  but  rather  in  Europe.  Finally,  all  of  these 
villages  have  the  same  general  problems.     Their  countries  were  the 
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THE  TREE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  active  participants  in 

CO  M  M  U  N I TY  Jhe  Worlc|  W^;  they 

have  all  suffered 
from  severe  eco- 
nomic and  social  dis- 
location  since  that 
time;  and  they  are 
all  faced  with  in- 
creasingly centralized 
governments,  each  of 
which  is  arguing  ac- 
tively for  a  new  com- 
munity law  and  a 
different  place  for 
the  community  in 
the  social  system 
of  the  future.1  All 
of  them  have  their 
new  agrarianisms, 
their  new  land  poli- 
cies. 

Klein  Lengden  is 
not  unique  but  is 
rather  a  German  version  of  the  community  in  the  modern  world,  where 
independence  either  of  the  community  or  of  the  individual  is  having  a 
hard  struggle  against  the  new  spirit  of  the  post-war  world.  Klein 
Lengden,  however,  is  fortunate  in  one  respect,  in  that  it  has  met  the 
same  problem  repeatedly  before.  From  excavations,  it  is  clear  that 
Klein  Lengden  (earlier  called  Liitgen  Lengden)  existed  at  least  2500 
B.  C.  Written  records  show  the  village  to  have  been  a  definite  part 
of  the  feudal  domains  of  the  Graf  of  Niedeck  as  early  as  1220.  During 
all  the  period  from  1220  through  1466  Klein  Lengden  was  constantly 
in  difficulties  between  the  Grafs  of  Niedeck  who  lived  three  or  four 
kilometers  to  the  east,  the  Counts  of  Kerstlingerode  who  lived  on  the 
hills  to  the  north,  and  the  increasingly  powerful  Burghers  in  the  old 
Hansa  city  of  Gottingen.  These  two  noble  houses  and  this  group  of 
Burghers  surrounded  Klein  Lengden  on  three  sides  so  that  the  village 
early  had  to  learn  to  be  Machiavellian  in  its  policy  of  appeasement  of 
its  stronger  neighbors. 

From  the  time  these  difficulties  were  settled,  other  feudal  lords  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  the  church,  the  local  states,  and  national  states 
also  became  jealous  of  the  tax  sources  and  allegiance  of  the  village. 
Soldiers  encamped  here  during  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  in  the  later 
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1  This  wor\  is  the  logical  development  of  my  early  study,  "The  Changing  Com- 
munity" {Harpers,  November  1938). 
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wars  between  Prussia  and  Hannover.  After  the  Napoleonic  Wars  | 
Napoleon's  subordinates  were  dictators  of  the  territory.  His  brother, 
Jerome,  was  King  of  Westphalia,  including  the  region  around  Klein 
Lengden.  Napoleon's  representative  wanted  to  do  away  with  feudal 
dues  and  have  them  paid  directly  into  the  national  treasury.  Here  again 
the  villagers  were  in  trouble,  because  they  feared  that  their  new  masters 
would  be  much  more  severe  than  their  old.  This  proved  to  be  true, 
so  that  between  1809  and  1813  the  only  way  they  could  avoid  the  exces- 
sive taxes  was  to  claim  exemptions  for  new  houses  which  were  said  to  be 
in  the  process  of  building.  During  this  period  they  filed  exemption 
claims  for  more  new  houses  than  actually  have  ever  existed  in  the  vil- 
lage. They  also  paid  taxes  in  defective  coins  and  used  many  other 
methods  to  avoid  the  levies  against  them. 

In  1585,  according  to  a  list  made  up  for  the  army  of  one  of  these 
feudal  lords  of  that  time,  there  were  32  families,  or  about  250  people,  in 
the  village.  Of  these  family  names  13  were  still  in  the  village  in  1938, 
12  were  in  neighboring  villages,  and  7  had  either  died  or  moved  away. 
This  is  an  unusually  good  record  for  consistency  considering  the  fact 
that  in  1626  and  1627  there  was  an  epidemic  of  "black  death"  in  the 
village,  brought  there  by  the  soldiers  in  the  Thirty  Years  War.  This 
pestilence  killed  1  of  every  2  persons  in  the  winter  of  1626  and  1627. 
Survival  of  such  experiences  explains  in  part  the  "toughness"  of  the 
central  European  social  systems  as  against  the  fragility  of  a  culture  such 
as  exists  particularly  in  our  American  rich  lands.  Here  many  of  our 
farmers,  although  but  a  generation  or  so  away  from  the  poor  farms  of 
Europe,  are  constantly  misusing  the  abundant  good  lands.  Out  of  this 
biological  continuity  arises  the  principle  that  the  people  now  in  Klein 
Lengden  have  strong  defensive  traditions  more  especially  strengthened 
by  the  long  struggle  over  feudal  rights  from  the  twelfth  century  onward. 
These  hardy,  shrewd  people  have  dealt  repeatedly  with  disturbed  periods 
such  as  exist  in  the  western  world  generally  now. 

Klein  Lengden  Under  the  Swastika 

"Reforms"  under  the  National  Socialist  Party  since  1933,  as  in  other 
countries,  have  been  very  numerous.  Some  of  these  are  more  important 
than  others.  The  question  is:  How  have  these  influenced  Klein 
Lengden? 

Before  1933  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unemployment  in  Germany  and 
a  good  deal  of  antagonism  overtly  expressed  between  the  political  parties 
and  the  social  classes.  These  were  reflected  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  village  because  a  great  many  persons  in  the  village  are  industrial 
laborers  who  go  by  bicycle  each  day  to  work  in  Gottingen.  Objective 
differences  which  one  notices  at  the  beginning  are  full  employment, 
good  wages,  and  order  in  the  village.  The  full  employment  has  arisen 
from  many  circumstances^  namely,  the  increased  productivity  drive  in 
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every  line:  Agriculture,  building,  roads,  fortifications,  armaments,  and 
other  industries.  All  of  these  are  reflected  in  some  detail  in  Klein 
Lengden. 

To  some  extent  the  different  industries  are  competing  for,  and  to 
another,  cooperating  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  manpower.  For 
instance,  military  training  is  set  to  reach  its  peak  before  and  after  the 
great  potato  harvest  season  so  as  to  leave  men  free  for  the  latter  period. 
However,  the  landowning  peasants  are  very  irritated  because  the  indus- 
trial positions  make  for  an  agricultural  labor  shortage,  especially  because 
labor  seems  to  prefer  town  employment  with  its  accompanying  Kraft 
durch  Freude  (strength  through  joy)  at  even  less  wages  than  the  farmers 
are  willing  to  pay  them.  However,  the  German  laborer,  although  he 
wants  to  work  in  town,  prefers  to  live  in  the  country  where  he  can  get  a 
fairly  good  house  for  60  marks  ($i2-$2o)  a  year  rent  and  can  have  a 
garden,  a  potato  patch,  two  or  three  goats,  and  three  or  four  pigs.  His 
wife  and  children  take  care  of  this  little  homestead  except  that  in  the 
evenings  and  on  his  holidays  he  does  the  heavier  work  himself. 

To  compensate  for  this  labor  shortage  the  social  system  had  made 
certain  natural  adjustments.  The  Klein  Lengden  small  peasant  and 
worker  is,  from  the  labor  point  of  view,  in  that  psychologically  free  posi- 
tion which  was  characteristic  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
of  America  to  the  1850*5,  wherein  unmarried  women  will  take  jobs  as 
farm  laborers.  The  common  people  of  Klein  Lengden  still  are  "earthy." 
Consequently,  a  great  many  young  women  find  work  as  regular  hired 
hands  on  the  farms.  You  can  see  husky  made  hen  with  a  team  and 
wagon  moving  the  enormous  manure  piles  from  barnyard  to  field. 
Then  there  is  the  importation  of  large  numbers  of  Italian  and  Polish 
laborers  for  the  busy  farm  work  season;  only  Poles  are  used  in  Klein 
Lengden. 

The  Pressure  of  the  People  on  Forms  of  Government 

The  new  Gemeindereeht  (village  law)  is  but  a  sample  of  the  hundreds 
of  volumes  of  written  law  which  have  come  from  governments  and 
printing  presses  in  the  western  world  since  1933.  Like  most  of  these 
new  laws,  it  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  old  and  maintains  that  it  is 
something  that  it  is  not.  It  is  said  in  this  law  that  now  the  German 
community  has  returned  to  the  early  ideas  of  Stein,  the  German  reformer 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  As  a  result  the  village  is  said  to  be 
made  an  independent,  self-administering  public  corporation  similar  to 
the  German  village  in  the  early  period  of  developing  capitalism.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  true.  Klein  Lengden  was  a  feudal  possession  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Further,  the  Bur  germeister  of 
the  village  is  now  appointed  by  the  Nazi  party,  a  practice  that  for- 
mally, at  least,  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  contentions  of  independent 
self-administration.  Of  course  the  admission  is  made  that  the  Fuhrer- 
Prinzip  (leadership  principle)  is  a  new  addition.    The  Politisehe  Ge- 
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meinde  (political  village)  or  popular  voting  village  is  now  dominant 
in  the  village  over  the  Real  Gemeinde  (or  landholders)  and  Kitchen 
Gemeinde  (or  parish).  Thus  the  modern  German  village  is  formally 
organized  in  a  fundamentally  different  structure  from  what  it  was  and 
from  what  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  new  Bur  germeister  (mayor)  in  the  village  is  a  small  "one  horse" 
peasant.  He  cannot  haul  his  potatoes  unless  he  teams  up  with  another 
individual  who  also  has  a  horse  or  a  cow  for  draft  purposes.  But 
here  the  formal  organization  is  not  as  influential  in  the  life  of  the  people 
as  one  would  think.  The  peasants  of  Klein  Lengden  have  been  dealing 
with  circumstances  like  this  for  some  centuries.  They  know  how  to 
make  local  leaders,  whether  feudal  lords,  church  overseers,  representa- 
tives of  Napoleon,  or  the  Nazi  Party,  come  around  to  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  village.  This  is  not  a  difficult  process 
among  peoples  as  earthwise  and  shrewd  as  the  north  European  peasant. 

The  agricultural  estates  law  (or  Reich sndhr stand  Gesetz)  is  a  some- 
what similar  piece  of  legislation.  It  maintains  that  the  Reich  sndhr  stand 
is  a  semipublic  and  semiprivate  corporation  (of  the  same  juridical  nature 
as  our  A.  A.  A.  or  T.  V.  A.).  It  has  the  power  of  taxation  and  does 
receive  some  of  the  taxes  of  the  village.  In  that  respect  it  is  in  a  some- 
what undercover  warfare  with  the  old  Finanzamt  (treasury  department) 
which  formerly  had  the  tax  jurisdiction  of  the  villages.  Through  it 
the  peasant  is  supposed  to  organize  himself  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity  and  to  do  all  of  those  things  which  have  enabled  an 
already  intensified  agriculture  on  the  poor  lands  of  Germany  to  increase 
food  production  from  75  to  83  percent  of  national  needs  between  1932 
and  1938.  Illustrations  of  this  are  the  feeding  of  pigs  upon  cooked 
potatoes  for  carbohydrates,  and  the  growth  and  use  of  an  entirely  new 
legume,  the  sweet  lupine  (closely  related  to  the  soy  bean),  for  other  min- 
erals and  protein.  This  the  peasants  are  glad  to  do.  It  satisfies  their 
native  effulgent  patriotism,  appeals  to  their  primitive  sense  that  food  is 
God's  own  handiwork  and  should  be  in  abundance,  and  takes  away  some 
of  the  fear  of  malnutrition  in  case  of  war  or  other  disturbances.  The 
peasants  remember  the  lean-belly  period  of  undernourished  Germany 
which  set  in  shortly  after  the  pig  killing  of  1915  and  lasted  without 
much  let-up  until  after  the  inflation  of  1923-24. 

Another  phase  of  the  Reich  sndhr  stand  involved  the  reporting  of  peri- 
odic statistics  on  production  and  holdings  to  this  private-public  corpo- 
ration. The  peasants  are  told  that  such  statistics  are  to  be  held  private 
and  not  divulged  to  the  tax  authorities.  However,  the  peasants  again  are 
not  willing  to  take  words  at  their  face  value  so  we  have  the  old 
phenomenon  of  misrepresentation  of  certain  agricultural  statistics,  a 
problem  not  unfamiliar  to  our  own  experience. 

Laws  of  Custom  Complement  the  Law  of  the  Land 

The  Erbhof gesetz,  or  agricultural  inheritance  law,  somewhat  puzzles 
me.    Under  it  the  ordinary  farm  economically  sufficient  to  support  a 
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family  may  be  registered  as  an  indivisible  holding.  The  land  cannot 
be  mortgaged  and  is  not  subject  to  foreclosure.  The  resident  owner 
becomes  a  Bauer  (peasant),  a  title  which  has  now  become  one  of  small 
nobility  in  Germany.  The  idea  is  an  old  one  in  Europe  carried  on  now 
by  customary  law  in  many  sections.  It  was  in  Hannover,  where  Klein 
Lengden  is  located,  that  Le  Play  became  conscious  of  this  type  of  social 
organization.  He  made  it  one  of  the  keys  of  his  system  of  social 
reform.  The  Germans  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  idea  from  a 
certain  reverence  for  the  old  Germany  and  from  contact  with  the  Le 
Play  sociology  through  the  legal  training  that  some  of  their  leaders 
had  in  Paris. 

The  outer  world  is  generally  informed  that  the  Erbhofgesetz  is  a  key 
policy  in  the  man-land  program  (JBlut  und  Boden)  of  the  Third  Reich. 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  rich  peasant  is  now  restricting  the  number 
of  his  children  relative  to  the  small  peasant  and  laborer  as  he  did  in 
the  Second  Reich  and  also  in  that  early  First  Reich.  The  12  Bauer s 
in  Klein  Lengden  have  not  had  many  children  since  1933  nor  a  great 
many  before  that  time.  The  net  result  of  gains  in  the  Erbhof  law  that 
I  can  see  so  far  is  the  prevention  of  the  breaking  up  of  family-size 
farms.  This  small  gain  has  been  achieved  at  probably  great  economic 
inconveniences  to  the  social  system  in  that  land  on  these  farms  is  no 
longer  transferable  capital  goods.  Furthermore,  it  probably  causes 
some  antagonism  among  the  members  of  the  family  and  may  theoret- 
ically be  a  factor  in  rural  depopulation.  I  have  often  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  keep  together  economically  sized  farms  by 
other  less  expensive  methods.  However,  there  are  several  mitigating 
circumstances.  The  cases  are  decided  in  Bauer  courts,  and  the  peasants 
with  the  shrewd  intuition  which  they  have  always  shown  probably 
will  make  more  of  the  law  than  the  written  law  of  the  Erbhof recht. 
So  far  details  have  been  published  on  45  cases  already  decided.  Then, 
again,  certain  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  mythology  of  social 
movements  and  for  the  fact  that  social  institutions  oftentimes  depart 
widely  from  their  original  plans.  Under  any  circumstances,  I  do  not 
thing  that  the  Erbhojrecht  has  been  as  destructive  of  real  economic  values 
as  a  number  of  other  new  laws  that  have  appeared  in  most  western 
countries  in  the  last  10  years.  Nevertheless,  the  future  of  this  law 
seems  to  me  to  be  somewThat  uncertain. 

The  regulations  of  wages  and  hours  and  employment  conditions  for 
men,  women,  and  children  by  the  Arbeitsjront  (industrial  guild)  and 
the  Reich sn'dhr stand  (agricultural  guild)  has  been  very  well  received  in 
the  village  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  old  "social  security"  policy  established  in  the  Bismarckian 
time.  The  Germans  have  learned  to  make  it  work  and  work  efficiendy. 
Second,  there  are  more  workers  than  property  owners,  or  employers, 
and  naturally  the  policy  appeals  to  the  masses.  Third,  the  property 
owners,  or  employers,  under  the  national  necessity  for  producing  more 
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goods,  both  agricultural  and  industrial,  are  stimulated  to  make  profits 
from  their  business.  Finally,  as  long  as  the  people  recognize  rearma- 
ment, or  finding  a  place  in  the  community  of  world  powers,  as  a  na- 
tional necessity,  they  seem  willing  to  work  very  hard  indeed  in  order 
to  make  each  moment  count. 

Making  Life  and  Regulations  Fit  Together 

There  are  many  irritating  things  in  such  a  social  system  so  closely 
managed  as  this,  but  the  Germans  are  used  to  regulations.  Furthermore, 
there  is  very  little  in  the  system  as  it  applies  to  the  village  that  shocks 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  The  people  in  Klein  Lengden  seem  to 
be  willing  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  inconvenience  so  long 
as  their  moral  ideas,  their  ideas  of  good  and  bad,  are  not  shocked 
repeatedly.  They  see  the  increased  production  and  believe  that  it  is 
stored  somewhere  in  Germany  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  it  can  be  made 
available  to  them. 

The  increasing  militarization  also  comes  in  the  same  category.  All 
the  able-bodied  people  in  Klein  Lengden  are  used  to  military  life. 
Their  last  soldiers  did  not  get  home  from  the  World  War  until  about 
1924.  Between  the  Armistice  and  1924  people  from  all  over  Germany 
were  fighting,  sometimes  legally  and  sometimes  illegally,  in  those  forays 
of  different  kinds  which  went  on  continuously  in  central  Europe  over 
its  partition.  "Gott  mit  uns"  on  a  belt  buckle  still  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  Klein  Lengden  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  in  the  village  know  what  wars  cost  in 
terms  of  human  blood.  In  the  churchyard  are  two  monuments,  one  of 
which  records  a  single  death  which  took  place  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
the  other  of  which  lists  the  names,  rank,  time,  and  place  of  death  of  27  of 
those  who  from  these  85  families  were  killed  in  the  World  War  between 
1 914  and  191 8.  Others  who  died  as  a  result  of  the  World  War  are  not 
listed.  The  people  in  Klein  Lengden  know  more  about  what  war 
means  than  most  of  the  people  who  are  now  talking  about  war.  They 
naturally  are  opposed  to  war  like  all  other  peoples.  Nevertheless,  they 
want  certain  things  and  realize  that  this  may  lead  to  wars.  They  were 
very  well  informed  of  the  series  of  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
Munich  agreement  and  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  might  have 
meant  a  war.  They  listened  to  radio  broadcasts,  not  only  from  the 
German  stations,  but  also  from  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium,  Holland,  England,  and  sometimes  Denmark.  They 
heard  the  viewpoints  expressed  by  other  countries. 

In  many  respects  the  agrarian  reorganization  and  village  laws  in  the 
Third  Reich  are  but  a  German  version  of  the  general  social  confusion 
which  has  set  in  in  most  western  countries  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  It  shows  the  same  general  traits,  such  as  great 
faith  in  formal  reforms,  written  law,  and  lack  of  cohesion.  Nevertheless, 
these  reforms  in  Germany  seem  to  be  associated  with  three  factors 
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which  differentiate  them  from  those  in  other  lands.  The  first  is  the 
peculiarly  resilient  character  of  the  masses  of  common  people  in  Ger- 
many. They  seem  to  be  able  to  take  more  punishment  without  chang- 
ing fundamentally  than  can  many  of  the  peoples  in  the  English  and 
American  villages.  Second,  these  reforms  are  being  made  in  a  relatively 
less  rich  country,  naturally,  a  country  which  is  trying  under  the  stress 
of  fears  of  war  and  starvation  to  increase  production.  As  a  result  of 
this  the  mythology  in  their  agrarian  and  rural  reforms  had,  up  to  the 
time  of  investigation,  been  rather  harmless  from  the  standpoint  that  it 
has  riot  materially  hindered  or  decreased  real-income  production.  Under 
the  village  and  agrarian  system  production  has  been  increased  rather 
than  decreased. 

The  Old  Habits  of  Thought  Stand  Intact 

Food  restrictions  in  Germany  are  the  product  of  autarchy  and  the 
intention  to  build  up  a  war  surplus.  They  are  influenced  by  the  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  and  crop  failures  and  not  by  any  policy  of  produc- 
tion restriction  or  producer-monopoly  price  setting.  Time  is  harnessed 
for  utilization  in  what  are  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Reich 
and  not  according  to  any  other  general  philosophy.  Any  difficulties 
in  the  policy  lie  not  in  the  violation  of  the  "Poor  Richard"  mores  but 
rather  in  the  intentions  of  the  Reich  itself.  Finally,  these  agrarian 
reforms  had  not  up  to  the  time  of  the  investigation  shocked  severely 
any  of  the  fundamental  mores  of  the  people  concerning  work,  produc- 
tion, waste,  or  property  utilization. 

One  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  study  is  the  relation  of  soil 
and  timber  conservation  to  the  problem  of  social  security.  In  Klein 
Lengden  and  in  Germany  generally  the  people  cannot  afford  to  waste 
soil  and  timber  as  we  have  done  here  in  America.  The  Klein  Lengden* 
people  have  been  meeting  these  problems  for  many  centuries.  The 
difference  between  the  American  and  German  land  policy  system  lies 
in  the  role  the  village  plays  in  German  land  policy.  Klein  Lengden  is 
a  much  greater  factor  in  land  conservation  than  is  the  typical  American 
village. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  the  forestry  problem  in  this 
village  as  contrasted  with  an  American  community.  In  the  American: 
community  the  timber  belongs  to  the  individual,  the  State,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Our  villages  do  not  have  very  much  forest,  and  what 
they  have  is  seldom  well  taken  care  of.  In  Germany  forests  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  villages,  cities,  States,  and  the  Reich, 
In  Germany  the  forests  of  the  village  and  all  other  forests  as  well  are- 
preserved  exceedingly  well.  The  question  here  is:  Why  will  an  Ameri- 
can be  exceedingly  careless  [or  willful]  with  fire  in  the  forest  of  his 
Government?  A  good  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
villages  in  Germany  own  forests.  If  a  man  starts  a  fire,  kills  a  young 
tree,  or  steals  a  sawlog  or  two,  his  neighbors  will  tell  on  him.  The 
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punishment  is  more  sure  and  more  severe.  Furthermore,  if  the  village 
does  not  treat  its  own  forest  carefully  an  agent  of  the  central  govern- 
ment will  interfere.  Thus,  there  are  two  reasons  why  the  forest  aspects 
of  land  policy  in  Germany  are  better  developed  than  in  America.  One 
of  them  is  a  community  interest  in  a  forest  of  its  own,  and  the  other 
is  careful  day  by  day  regulations  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
The  Germans  have  been  taught  to  love  their  forests.  In  America  we 
treat  ours  as  if  they  were  unwanted  children. 

The  Township  Meeting  as  the  Well  Spring  of  Conservation 

The  development  of  this  reverence  for  land  and  its  products  shows 
itself  in  all  phases  of  the  village  life.  In  the  offices  of  the  old  Real- 
Gemeinde  are  the  books  which  record  the  experience  of  Klein  Lengden 
with  its  forests  for  the  last  several  centuries.  In  1814  the  village  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  pastor  of  Gross  Lengden  concerning  the  rights  of 
the  pastor  in  the  forest  of  Klein  Lengden.  Two  hundred  years  before 
that  the  parish  house  in  Klein  Lengden  had  been  burned  down  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Since  the  people  of  Klein  Lengden  were  poverty 
stricken,  they  asked  the  church  to  permit  the  pastor  of  Gross  Lengden 
to  administer  their  religious  affairs  and  agreed  to  turn  over  to  him  all 
the  church  rights  in  the  parish  of  Klein  Lengden.  The  pastor  in  18 14 
maintained  that  these  rights  included  a  share  of  the  good  timber  from 
the  Klein  Lengden  forest.  The  people  of  Klein  Lengden  maintained 
that  it  included  only  the  necessary  firewood,  fence  posts,  and  repair 
wood  for  the  church  and  parish  house.  This  dispute  lasted  for  17  years, 
and  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  pastor  by  the  law  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Jena  to  which  it  was  referred  by  the  highest  court  in 
the  land. 

People  who  under  governmental  regulation  own  and  manage  a  forest 
of  their  own  through  their  township  meetings  get  the  best  education  in 
soil  and  timber  conservation.  The  roadsides  of  this  village  are  planted 
with  fruit  trees.  Each  fall  the  officials  auction  off  the  fruit  to  the  village 
women.  The  respect  for  public  property  is  so  great  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  fruit  will  not  be  touched  by  anyone  who  has  not  purchased 
the  crop.  Good  soil  and  timber  use  comes  naturally  to  the  village  be- 
cause the  community  has  an  interest  in  both.  At  the  same  time  the 
nearby  forests  of  Gottingen,  of  Hannover,  and  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment are  also  treated  respectfully. 

The  Germans  have  learned  a  reverence  for  good  soil  and  timber  use 
from  a  combination  of  wise  administrative  management  from  above 
and  of  a  local  community  interest  in  the  economic  benefits.  This  gives 
their  social  system  a  certain  ability  to  stand  the  strains  of  economic 
misfortunes,  much  greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  com- 
munity. I  believe  America  can  learn  something  worth  while  about  a 
good  land  policy  from  the  study  of  Klein  Lengden  and  of  other  parent 
villages  in  Europe. 
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Room  on  the  Range 


by  MONT  H.  SAUNDERSON 

THE  "bonanza"  stock  ranch  operations  of  the  1880's  and  1890's  on 
Powder  River  and  the  Little  Missouri  are  now  a  legend.  Those 
operations  were  transitory,  and  the  range  use  and  livestock  economy  of 
this  region  never  have  approached  stability.  The  period  of  intensive 
homesteading  following  1900  brought  a  rapid  change  in  the  use  of  the 
range  and  in  systems  of  handling  livestock.  The  drought  years  since 
1930  have  changed  the  economy  which  had  evolved  during  the  10  years 
preceding  1930,  for  both  the  stockman  and  the  farmer  in  eastern  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  and  the  western  Dakotas. 

During  the  10-year  period  1920  to  1930  the  range  stockmen  of  the 
general  region  known  as  the  Northern  Great  Plains  were  attempting  to 
attain  stability  by  investing  heavily  in  the  ownership  of  range  land.  At 
the  same  time,  the  farms  in  all  but  the  more  favorably  situated  farming 
communities  were  attempting  to  change  to  livestock.  Naturally,  this 
meant  many  small  livestock  operations  and  a  sharp  competition  for 
range. 

The  results  of  these  recent  developments,  in  terms  of  size  and  type  of 
livestock  enterprises,  are  well  illustrated  by  this  statistical  picture  of  the 
different  size  groups  of  livestock  ownership  for  Custer  County,  Mont.: 


Number  of 
operators 

Percent 
of  total 
operators 

Number  of 
"livestock 
units" 

Percent 
of  total 
units 

10  to  50  livestock  units  1  

50  to  150  livestock  units  

150  to  800  livestock  units  

Over  800  livestock  units  

Total  for  county  

230 
144 
92 
12 

48 
30 
19 
3 

6,  200 
11,900 
29,  000 
18,200 

9% 
18 
44 

28J4 

478 

100 

65,  300 

100 

1  1  livestock  unit  equals  1  head  of  cattle  or  5  sheep  (does  not  include  calves  or  lambs) 
Sou  rce  of  data,  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  326, 


This  picture  is  for  1933,  before  the  severe  droughts  of  1934  and  1936. 
In  1933  tnere  were  approximately  700  farms  and  ranches  in  Custer 
County,  and  478  of  these  owned  10  or  more  'livestock  units"  of  catde 
and  sheep.  The  livestock  ownerships  under  10  units  wTere  relatively 
few  and  unimportant  in  the  use  of  the  range. 

The  ownership  size  group  of  from  10  to  20  livestock  units  included 
230  of  the  livestock  owners,  or  48  percent  of  the  total  of  478,  but  this 
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group  of  operators  accounts  for  only  6,200  livestock  units,  or  9V2  percent 
of  the  65,300  for  the  county.  These  livestock  ownerships  were  largely 
on  the  farms  that  developed  a  small  range  livestock  enterprise  in  an 
attempt  to  change  from  cash  grain  farming  either  to  range  livestock 
operations  or  to  a  combination  of  livestock  and  dry-land  wheat  farming. 
The  livestock  on  these  farms  has  generally  been  cattle  rather  than  sheep. 

The  ownership  size  group  of  50  to  150  livestock  units  accounted  for 
30  percent  of  the  478  livestock  operators  and  18  percent  of  the  65,300 
livestock  units  of  the  county.  This  group  included  most  of  the  small 
stock  ranches,  and  the  stock  "farms"  which  were  operating  to  a  larger 
extent  on  the  basis  of  cultivated  feed  production. 

The  livestock  ownership  size  class  from  150  to  800  livestock  units 
accounted  for  19  percent  of  the  operators  and  44  percent  of  the  livestock. 
This  group  included  most  of  the  "family  sized"  stock  ranches,  such  as 
depend  largely  or  entirely  upon  range  livestock  production  for  their 
income.  The  ownerships  above  800  livestock  units  were,  with  certain 
possible  exceptions,  the  corporation  land  and  livestock  speculations. 

This  gives  the  picture  of  the  situation  as  it  had  developed  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  before  the  searing  droughts  of  1934  and  1936. 
This  situation  is  now  history,  and  a  new  and  different  economy  is  now 
coming  into  being.  The  important  facts  in  the  situation  that  prevailed 
before  these  drought  years  are,  first,  the  large  number  of  farms  that 
attempted  to  make  the  shift  to  range  livestock,  and,  second,  the  large 
proportion  of  small  stock  ranches.  The  livestock  ownerships  under  150 
livestock  units  included  78  percent  of  the  operators  and  only  27% 
percent  of  the  livestock. 

A  Three-Fourths  Liquidation  in  Four  Years 

The  best  estimates  indicate  that  by  1937  the  livestock  population  of 
Custer  County  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  in  1933.  The 
liquidation  was  most  complete  for  the  farm  herds  and  the  small  stock 
ranches.  These  small  operations  were  not  as  well  provided  with  ade- 
quate range,  feed  reserves,  or  range  stock  watering  facilities  as  were  the 
medium-sized  and  large  stock  ranch  operations.  The  latter  types  of 
operations  were  also  in  a  better  position  to  take  advantage  of  distant 
range  and  feed. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  livestock  operators  in  the  small  ownership 
groups  are,  however,  still  located  in  the  area.  Public  policies  relative  to 
land  and  livestock  credits,  the  acquisition  and  use  of  public  lands,  re- 
habilitation grants  and  loans,  cooperative  grazing  associations,  and  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  the  development  of  water  facilities,  recently  have 
played  and  will  continue  to  play  an  important  part  in  determining  types 
and  sizes  of  farms  and  ranches,  and  so  in  shaping  the  new  economy  of 
the  area. 

What  can  the  future  offer  in  the  way  of  greater  stability  for  range 
livestock  production  in  the  Plains,  and  how  may  such  stability  be  in- 
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fluenced  by  a  different  situation  in  the  size  and  type  of  the  individual 
livestock  operations  P 

Some  results  from  experimental  work  on  western  ranges  are  now 
available.  They  indicate  that  range  management  can  cope  with  even 
such  extreme  climatic  fluctuations  as  have  occurred  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  during  the  past  10  years.  These  results,  from  the  work 
with  cattle  on  the  Jornada  Experiment  Range  in  New  Mexico,  and 
the  work  with  sheep  at  the  United  States  Sheep  Experiment  Station  in 
Idaho,  show  that  if  the  ranges  are  stocked  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  long-time  average  forage  production  on 
the  range,  then  an  extreme  drought  period  need  never  require  such  a 
reduction  of  livestock  numbers  as  would  disrupt  the  economy  of  the 
economic-sized  stock  ranch.  On  the  basis  of  stocking  so  as  to  utilize 
75  percent  of  the  long-time  average  forage  production,  the  experiment  on 
the  management  of  catde  range  showed  that  only  in  i  year  out  of  the 
22  years  was  any  large  adjustment  of  cattle  numbers  required.  The 
numbers  had  to  be  reduced  by  one-half  in  that  one  year. 

Bigger  Herds  for  Flexible  Operations 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  stock  farm  and  small  stock  ranch  with 
only  50  to  150  head  of  cattle  can  handle  a  range  management  operation 
that  involves  what  appears  to  be  a  waste  of  forage  in  good  years,  and 
sometimes  a  50-percent  reduction  in  livestock  numbers.  The  problems 
of  livestock  management,  credit,  and  family  income,  which  would  arise 
from  such  an  adjustment  in  livestock  numbers  would  require  a  greater 
flexibility  than  the  small  operators  could  generally  provide.  The  North- 
ern Great  Plains  stock  ranch  operating  300  head  of  cattle  or  1,500  ewes 
could  make  a  50-percent  adjustment  in  livestock  numbers  by  close  selling 
and  by  thorough  culling  of  the  females,  and,  generally  speaking,  would 
be  able  to  carry  on  without  the  complete  disruption  of  economy  that  has 
recently  occurred.  However,  this  type  of  ranch  operation  and  range 
management  is  one  that  cannot  be  attained  except  after  a  considerable 
period  of  transition  and  adjustment. 

The  present  trend  is  to  maintain  the  small  stock  farm  and  stock  ranch 
unit  in  the  Plains  on  the  grounds  that  these  small  livestock  operations 
can  successfully  produce  some  cash  grain  and  specialty  crops,  grow  suf- 
ficient feed  to  do  some  livestock  finishing,  and  add  some  income  to  the 
family  living  through  the  production  of  poultry,  dairy  products,  and 
similar  adjuncts. 

Can  this  type  of  set-up  cope  with  the  climatic  fluctuations  and  meet 
the  range  management  problems  and  requirements  of  the  Northern 
Great  Plains?  If  it  cannot,  then  the  alternative  is  a  greatly  reduced 
number  of  operators,  as  compared  with  the  number  operating  in  recent 
years  in  such  areas  as  Custer  County. 
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Law  of  the  Land:  1939 


by  MELVILLE  C.  WILLIAMS  and  HAROLD  L.  PRICE 

Although  the  full  story  of  State  land  use  legislation  for  1939 
cannot  be  written  until  the  year  is  finished,  thus  far  numerous 
important  enactments  have  been  put  upon  the  statute  boo\s. 
This  article  summarizes  the  distinctive  features  of  what  is 
already  an  important  body  of  State  legislation. 

I.  State  Soil  Conservation  Districts 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  developments  affecting  land  use  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  the  widespread  adoption  of  State  soil 
conservation  districts  laws  along  the  lines  of  the  standard  State  soil  con- 
servation districts  law,  developed  in  1936  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  standard  act  provides  a 
procedure  by  which  soil  conservation  districts  may  be  organized  as  gov- 
ernmental subdivisions  of  the  State,  to  exercise  two  types  of  power: 
(1)  The  power  to  establish  and  administer  erosion-control  projects  and 
undertake  preventive  measures,  and  (2)  the  power,  subject  to  approval 
in  district  referenda,  to  prescribe  land-use  regulations  in  the  interest  of 
the  prevention  and  control  of  soil  erosion. 

During  the  1939  sessions  of  the  State  legislatures  laws  more  or  less 
along  the  lines  of  the  standard  State  law  were  enacted  in  10  States: 
Alabama,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Montana,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Washington,  and  West  Virginia,  making  a  total  of  36  States  1  which 
have  enacted  soil  conservation  districts  laws.  While  most  of  the  10  laws 
enacted  in  1939  follow  the  general  outline  of  the  Standard  Act,  all  of 
them  differ  in  certain  particulars  from  that  act.  The  Idaho  and  Iowa 
statutes  contain  no  provisions  authorizing  the  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  land-use  regulations  by  the  districts.  The  Vermont  act  contains  an 
incomplete  provision  authorizing  the  district  supervisors  to  formulate 
land-use  regulations,  with  no  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions. All  of  the  remaining  7  States  have  authorized  the  district^  to 
adopt  and  enforce  land-use  regulations,  but  they  have  required  more 
than  a  simple  majority  vote  for  approval  of  the  regulations  in  the  refer- 
enda. The  West  Virginia  act  requires  a  60-percent  vote,  the  Montana 
act  a  65-percent  vote,  the  Tennessee  and  Washington  acts  a  66  2/3 -percent 
vote,  the  Alabama  act  80  percent,  and  the  Texas  act  90  percent.  The 

1  The  26  States  which  enacted  soil  conservation  districts  laws  prior  to  1939  are: 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
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Oregon  law  requires  a  "three-fourths  (%)  majority  of  all  votes  cast  in 
such  referendum  representing  two-thirds  ( % )  of  the  land  within  the 
district." 

In  the  States  mentioned  above,  a  district  may  be  created  upon  a 
favorable  vote  in  a  referendum,  the  required  percentage  of  the  vote 
ranging  from  a  simple  majority  in  some  States  to  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  others. 

Except  for  the  Alabama  law,  all  the  1939  laws  follow  the  standard  act 
procedure  for  the  appointment  by  the  State  soil-conservation  committee 
of  two  supervisors  and  the  local  election  of  three  supervisors  for  each 
district.  In  Iowa,  however,  the  two  appointed  supervisors  serve  only 
until  the  election  of  three  permanent  Officers,  and  in  Montana  and  Texas 
all  five  supervisors  are  elective  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of 
the  appointed  supervisors.  In  Alabama,  all  district  supervisors  are 
appointed  by  the  State  committee. 

The  statutes  enacted  at  the  1939  sessions  of  the  State  legislatures  differ 
from  the  standard  act  in  various  other  respects  not  summarized  above. 
It  may  be  stated  in  general  summary  that  the  statutes  now  in  force  should 
be  adequate  for  the  institution  of  comprehensive  erosion-control  pro- 
grams in  all  but  5  or  6  of  the  36  States  that  have  enacted  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  laws. 

"Range  Zone"  and  "Farm  Zone"  in  New  Mexico 

In  addition  to  the  10  new  statutes  put  upon  the  books  during  the  1939 
legislative  year,  several  States  have  enacted  legislation  amending  soil- 
conservation  districts  laws  previously  enacted.  The  North  Dakota  act 
of  1937,  which  restricted  the  application  of  land-use  regulations  to  lands 
under  written  agreement  between  the  district  supervisors  and  land  occu- 
piers, was  recently  amended  to  make  the  regulations  applicable  to  all 
lands  in  the  district.  The  California  act,  enacted  in  1938,  did  not  au- 
thorize the  districts  to  adopt  land-use  regulations.  By  a  recent  amend- 
ment the  power  to  adopt  regulations  has  been  conferred  upon  districts 
in  that  State. 

An  interesting  departure  is  the  amendment  of  the  New  Mexico  act  of 
1937  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  "range  land  zone"  and  a 
"farm  land  zone"  in  each  district  which  contains  both  grazing  land  and 
cultivated  land.  Two  of  the  three  elected  supervisors  are  elected  by  the 
owners  of  land  in  that  zone  containing  the  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  landowners  of  the  district,  and  one  supervisor  is  elected  by 
the  landowners  of  the  other  zone.  Land-use  regulations  must  be  sepa- 
rately submitted  for  each  zone,  and  the  landowners  will  vote  only  on 
those  regulations  applicable  to  their  zone. 

As  an  indication  of  the  progress  being  made  under  State  soil  con- 
servation districts  legislation  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  1937, 
when  the  first  law  was  enacted,  155  districts  embracing  about  85,000,000 
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acres  of  land  have  been  organized  in  24  States,  and  other  districts  are  in 
process  of  organization.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  cooperating 
with  most  of  those  districts,  furnishing  to  them  technical  assistance  and, 
where  available,  supplying  materials,  equipment,  and  C.  C.  C.  labor. 
There  are  indications  that  the  number  of  districts  will  rapidly  increase 
and  that  additional  States  will  consider  the  enactment  of  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  legislation. 

II.  Rural  Zoning 

A  rural  zoning  enabling  act 1  which  relates  to  both  county  planning 
and  zoning  was  adopted  in  Colorado.  It  is  not  entirely  clear,  however, 
whether  the  zoning  power  extends  to  a  regulation  of  agricultural, 
forestry,  and  grazing  uses.  In  counties  with  more  than  15,000  popula- 
tion the  board  of  county  commissioners  may  appoint  a  planning  com- 
mission, but  in  all  other  counties  the  board  itself  is  the  commission. 
Although  a  commission  has  full  power  to  prepare  master  and  zoning 
plans  for  the  unincorporated  area  of  its  county,  all  plans  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  planning  commission  for  comment  before  they  are 
finally  adopted.  The  comments  are  advisory  only.  The  board  of 
county  commissioners  may  either  adopt  or  reject  the  proposals  of  the 
planning  commission,  but  it  cannot  make  changes  without  its  approval 
unless  they  are  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
county  board.  The  act  also  provides  for  boards  of  adjustment,  requires 
all  zoning  ordinances  to  be  registered  and  indexed  like  instruments  per- 
taining to  land  titles,  and  permits  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to 
set  time  limits  within  which  nonconforming  uses  must  cease.  An  inno- 
vation in  zoning  is  a  procedure  by  which  only  a  portion  of  a  county 
may  be  zoned,  regardless  of  whether  an  ordinance  has  been  adopted  for 
the  entire  county.  On  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  50  landowners, 
the  county  board  may,  after  notice  and  hearing,  appoint  a  district  plan- 
ning commission  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  its  district.  The  commission 
then  prepares  a  tentative  zoning  plan  and  ordinance  for  the  area,  which 
may  be  enacted  by  the  county  board  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
county-wide  ordinance. 

Minnesota  Zoning  Centers  About  County  Boards 

Although  zoning  enabling  acts  w7ere  considered  by  the  1935  and  1937 
Minnesota  legislatures,  the  1939  session  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posal.2 The  act  is  not  operative  except  in  counties  in  which  there  is  a 
State  or  Federal  forest  or  a  State  conservation  area,  and  the  zoning 
power  cannot  be  used  to  regulate  the  use  of  land  for  hunting  and  fishing 

1 S.  B.  278. 

2  Ch.  40,  Minnesota  Laws  of  1939. 
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cabins,  mines,  quarries,  gravel  pits,  hydro  dams,  private  dams,  flowage 
areas,  transmission  lines  and  substation,  or  for  harvesting  any  wild  crop. 
Instead  of  following  the  usual  procedure  and  delegating  the  preparation 
of  a  tentative  zoning  ordinance  and  plan  to  a  zoning  commission,  the 
law  requires  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  in  conjunction  with  the 
township  boards,  to  perform  the  task.  The  county  board  also  acts  as 
the  board  of  adjustment.  It  seems  probable  that  the  legislature  desired 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  zoning  and,  hence,  centered  all  procedure  in  the 
county  boards. 

A  1939  Tennessee  law  3  authorizes  counties  with  populations  of  be- 
tween 159,000  and  200,000  (Davidson,  Hamilton,  and  Shelby,  accord- 
ing to  the  1930  census)  that  are  located  writhin  a  planning  region  desig- 
nated by  the  State  planning  commission,  to  zone  their  unincorporated 
areas  and  to  regulate  the  use  of  land  for  residence,  soil  conservation, 
forestry,  recreation,  agriculture,  water  supply  conservation,  and  other 
purposes.  A  county  building  commissioner  may  be  appointed  from 
whom  persons  desiring  to  construct  or  alter  buildings  must  obtain  build- 
ing permits.  The  permit  device  has  long  been  used  to  enforce  urban 
zoning  regulations  but  has  not  been  adequately  tested  in  rural-urban  or 
rural  areas. 

A  zoning  enabling  act  was  adopted  for  Mcintosh  County,  Ga.4  The 
act  clearly  includes  the  power  to  regulate  the  use  of  land  for  stricdy 
rural  purposes  and,  like  the  Colorado  law,  permits  the  ordinance  to 
terminate  nonconforming  uses  within  a  set  period  of  time.  A  some- 
what similar  act  relates  to  Camden  County,5  but  the  zoning  power  is 
limited  to  areas  within  200  feet  of  the  center  line  of  roads  of  the  State 
highway  system.  Within  this  limitation  however,  the  act  conveys  full 
rural  zoning  powers. 

Missouri  adopted  an  act6  authorizing  County  Courts  to  provide  for 
county  planning  and  zoning.  It  is  restricted,  however,  to  countries  hav- 
ing a  population  of  not  less  than  200,000  and  not  more  than  400,000, 
which  applies  only  to  St.  Louis  County.  The  County  Court  is  em- 
powered to  regulate  and  restrict  in  the  unincorporated  parts  of  the 
county,  the  size  of  buildings,  courts,  yards,  and  other  open  spaces,  "the 
density  of  population,  the  location  and  use  of  buildings,  structures  and 
land  for  trade,  industry,  residence  or  other  purposes,  including  areas  for 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  recreation." 

*Ch.  460,  Tennessee  Laws  of  1939. 

4  Georgia  Laws  of  1939,  p.  101. 

5  Georgia  Laws  of  1939,  p.  215. 
9  Missouri  Laws  of  1939,  p.  251. 
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III.  County  Reorganization 


An  unusual  act  was  adopted  in  North  Dakota  to  enable  counties  with 
less  than  4,000  population  to  become  unorganized.7  Although  the  1930 
census  shows  only  Billings  County  to  have  a  population  below  this  fig- 
ure, the  1940  returns  may  indicate  that  others  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  are  also  eligible  to  utilize  the  act.  The  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners is  directed  to  submit  the  question  of  disorganization  to  the 
county  electors  upon  the  presentation  of  a  petition  signed  by  20  percent 
of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  county.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on 
the  question  favor  the  move,  the  county  is  disorganized  and  its  govern- 
mental operations  are  transferred  to  an  adjoining  county  selected  by  its 
board  of  county  commissioners,  or  by  the  Governor  if  the  board  fails  to 
act.  (If  more  than  50  percent  of  the  electors  sign  the  petition  to  the 
county  commissioners,  the  county  may  be  disorganized  by  means  of  a 
judicial  procedure  without  an  election.)  The  county  to  which  the  un- 
organized one  is  attached  is  directed  to  levy  taxes  within  the  unorgan- 
ized county,  to  act  as  a  trustee  of  the  funds  collected,  and  to  expend 
them  for  the  latter's  benefit.  No  county  officials  are  elected  in  the 
unorganized  county,  but  the  residents  are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  usual 
State  officers. 

Many  of  the  Territorial  and  early  State  legislatures,  including  North 
Dakota,  fixed  county  boundaries  and  names  in  advance  of  settlement. 
These  "unorganized"  counties  were  then  attached  to  nearby  organized 
ones  for  judicial  and  recording  purposes  until  they  were  sufficiently 
populated  to  establish  their  own  county  governments.  Although  all 
counties  in  North  Dakota  are  now  organized,  there  are  several  unorgan- 
ized ones  in  the  sister  State  of  South  Dakota. 

IV.  Tax  Reversion 

Until  this  year  Indiana  and  Ohio  were  among  the  few  States  in  which 
neither  the  State  nor  any  of  its  political  subdivisions  acquired  title  to 
lands  chronically  tax  delinquent.  Both  States  have  adopted  similar  en- 
actments, however,  which  have  changed  this  situation.8  They  are  now 
able  to  select  and  acquire  chronically  tax-delinquent  lands  suitable  for 
conservation  purposes  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  administered.  The 
selective  feature  is  something  not  found  in  the  laws  of  any  other  State. 
The  procedure  of  acquiring  title  in  both  States  is  closely  analogous  to 
that  by  which  private  individuals  purchase  tax  titles,  except  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  delinquent  taxes.  In  Ohio  the  State  is  required  to  devote 
25  percent  of  the  gross  income  from  forest  products  produced  on  the 

7  Ch.  122,  North  Dakota  Laws  of  1939. 

8  Indiana  Laws  of  1939,  p.  491;  Ohio  Laws  of  1939,  p.  331. 
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land  to  the  payment  of  back  taxes,  or  it  may  pay  them  in  full  when  it 
acquires  the  property.    No  payment  is  made  in  Indiana. 

The  titles  of  both  States  are  protected  by  a  i-year  statute  of  limitation, 
which  forbids  attacks  on  them  unless  the  land  in  question  was  re- 
deemed within  the  proper  time,  was  exempt  from  taxation,  no  taxes 
were  delinquent,  the  taxing  officers  had  no  jurisdiction  to  levy  the  delin- 
quent taxes  for  which  the  land  was  acquired,  or  unless  the  owner  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  land  after  the  State  acquired  its  deed. 
Indiana  also  permits  infants,  incompetents,  and  other  persons  under 
disabilities  to  sue  to  establish  their  rights  at  any  time  within  2  years 
after  their  disabilities  are  removed.  The  possibility  of  suits  questioning 
the  State's  tide  is  minimized,  however,  by  provisions  in  both  acts  which 
require  anyone  successfully  attacking  the  State's  title  to  pay  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  required  to  redeem  the  land  if  taxes  had  been 
accruing  during  the  time  it  was  held  by  the  State,  besides  the  reasonable 
cost  of  administration,  fire  protection,  and  other  benefits  conferred  on 
the  land  by  the  State. 

Minnesota  has  attempted  to  strengthen  its  tides  to  tax  reverted  lands 
by  enacting  a  i-year  statute  of  limitations  and  providing  a  procedure  by 
which  the  State  may  bring  a  blanket  action  to  quiet  title.9  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  limitation  is  very  much  weakened,  however,  by  a  pro- 
vision that  it  does  not  affect  jurisdictional  defects  in  the  tax  proceedings. 
The  law  also  requires  anyone  attacking  the  validity  of  the  State's  title 
to  pay  into  court  the  amount  of  taxes  and  penalties  against  the  land. 
They  are  then  paid  to  the  State  if  its  title  is  held  invalid.  The  act 
provides  that  in  commencing  an  action  to  quiet  title  the  names  of  the 
defendant  landowners  must  be  stated  in  the  complaint  and  that  the  sum- 
mons must  be  personally  served  upon  those  residing  within  the  State, 
if  they  can  be  found.  Service  upon  nonresidents  and  persons  not  per- 
sonally served  is  obtained  by  publication.  Although  the  statute  should 
be  of  considerable  assistance  in  quieting  the  State's  tax  tides,  its  ma- 
chinery is  probably  more  complicated  and  expensive  than  necessary. 

V.  Grazing 

The  Montana  grazing  laws  were  completely  rewritten  by  the  1939 
legislature.10  The  name  of  the  State  grazing  commission  was  changed 
to  the  Montana  Grass  Conservation  Commission  and  its  powers  and 
duties  with  respect  to  the  associations  were  clarified  and  extended.  The 
powers  of  the  associations  were  also  more  sharply  defined  and  enlarged, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  control  of  lands  lying  within  the  grazing 
districts.  The  new  law  provides  that  no  one  shall  graze  livestock  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  grazing  district  without  a  permit  from  the  associa- 

*Ch.  341,  Minnesota  Laws  of  1939. 
10  Ch.  108,  Montana  Laws  of  1939. 
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tion  unless  he  grazes  upon  land  owned  or  controlled  by  him  and  restrains 
his  stock  from  trespassing  on  lands  controlled  by  the  association.  The 
provision  is  apparently  intended  to  allow  associations  to  regulate  the 
grazing  of  unfenced  lands  and  those  that  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
owners.  The  latter  have  created  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  recent  years 
since,  like  the  public  domain  prior  to  1934,  they  have,  in  effect,  been 
open  to  free  grazing  by  anyone. 

VI.  State  and  County  Lands 

Arkansas,  through  action  by  the  1939  legislature,  now  provides  11 
that  State  owned  lands  may  be  classified  by  the  land  use  committee  of 
the  State  planning  board  into  three  groups:  Lands  to  be  retained  in 
public  ownership,  lands  suitable  for  agricultural  settlement,  and  lands  to 
be  returned  to  private  ownership.  The  latter  class  is  also  broken  down 
into  lands  to  be  returned  to  private  ownership  by  sale  and  those  to  be 
returned  by  donation.  (The  donation  procedure  in  Arkansas  is  much 
the  same  as  the  Federal  homestead  system.) 

The  classifying  body  can  recommend  that  lands  to  be  retained  in 
public  ownership  be  administered  by  a  certain  State  agency,  but  the 
agency  may  decline  to  accept  them.  Lands  classified  as  suitable  for 
agricultural  settlement  include  those  that  can  be  developed  into  new 
agricultural  communities  by  clearing  and  drainage  operations.  This 
group  is  apparently  intended  to  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  connection  with  its  programs.  Lands  classified  as  suit- 
able for  return  to  private  ownership  by  sale  may  be  appraised  and  sold 
by  the  commissioner  of  State  lands,  although  he  is  forbidden  to  sell  to 
landowners  wishing  to  enlarge  their  farms  above  a  family-sized  unit. 
The  State  land  commissioner,  with  the  advice  of  the  land  use  committee, 
is  empowered  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  donation 
of  lands  in  order  to  avoid  isolated  settlement,  settlement  on  lands  un- 
suited  to  agriculture,  and  settlement  in  areas  or  under  conditions  where 
it  seems  apparent  that  the  donee  could  not  farm  successfully  and  would 
suffer  undue  hardship.  The  commissioner  is  also  forbidden  to  permit 
the  donation  of  tracts  either  greater  or  less  than  a  family-sized  farm. 

1939  laws  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana  12  relate  to  leasing  county 
tax  deed  lands  for  grazing.  In  Montana  they  may  be  leased  for  5  years 
when  located  outside  of  a  grazing  district  or  for  10  years  if  within  a 
district,  while  North  Dakota  permits  10-year  leases  regardless  of  location. 
Both  States  allow  lands  to  be  leased  not  subject  to  sale.  The  Montana 
act  also  provides  that  "Leases  shall  be  subject  to  all  rules  and  regulations 
relative  to  land-use  policies  or  regulations  to  best  advance  public  benefit 
and  welfare  that  may  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
with  the  advice  of  the  county  agricultural  planning  committee." 

11 S.  B.  312. 

12  Ch.  237,  North  Dakota  Laws  of  1939;  Ch.  193,  Montana  Laws  of  1939. 
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Teamwork  in  Mississippi 


by  C.  O.  HENDERSON 

DEMOCRATIC  processes  are  based  primarily  on  the  enlightenment 
of  all  the  people.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  democratic  planning  is 
itself  an  educative  process,  and  that  the  planning  and  educative  proc- 
esses are  alike  dependent  for  success  upon  active  participation  of  citizens. 
A  project  based  on  that  view  has  begun  in  five  communities  of  the  cut- 
over  area  in  south  Mississippi.  These  communities  are  somewhat  repre- 
sentative of  an  area  of  about  three  million  acres  of  cut-over  lands  in  fif- 
teen counties.  Under  the  present  agricultural  situation,  most  of  the  soils 
are  unsuited  for  arable  agriculture.  Once  covered  with  Mississippi's 
most  valuable  resource — a  stand  of  excellent  yellow  pine — the  area  is 
now  generally  denuded  of  timber,  leaving  thousands  of  families  stranded 
without  adequate  means  of  support. 

Since  1890  the  timber  resource  has  been  rapidly  processed  into  lumber. 
Sawmills  absorbed  the  surplus  population  that  once  had  sought  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  The  result  was  that  when  the  timber  had  been  depleted 
thousands  of  families  remained  in  the  resulting  cut-over  area  without 
employment.  Most  of  the  workers  in  these  families  had  been  employed 
in  the  sawmills  or  lumbering  and  had  become  accustomed  to  that  indus- 
trial employment.  For  the  most  part,  the  soil  was  unsuited  for  agri- 
culture and  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  yield  a  livelihood.  Even  if 
the  soil  had  been  suitable  for  agriculture  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
many  of  the  employables  to  adjust  themselves  to  farming  as  a  means  of 
support. 

After  the  trees  had  been  cut  and  the  land  was  of  no  further  value 
for  timber,  the  lumber  companies  put  the  land  up  for  sale.  The  county 
officials  and  the  local  businessmen  were  faced  with  depleted  taxable 
wealth.  They,  too,  were  interested  in  its  development  so  that  the  prop- 
erty would  be  valued  at  its  maximum.  Land  promotion  schemes  and 
colonization  projects  flourished,  helping  to  accelerate  the  acute  mal- 
adjustment between  the  people  and  the  land.  Since  the  land  was  largely 
unsuited  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  advertised  and  sold,  many  of  those 
who  invested  their  funds,  expecting  reasonable  incomes,  were  disap- 
pointed and  often  had  to  abandon  the  projects  they  had  undertaken. 

Natives  of  the  area  could  seldom  be  induced  to  invest  their  small 
savings  in  these  exploitative  schemes;  nevertheless,  depletion  of  the  tim- 
ber left  them  without  the  wages  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
their  employment  under  the  lumber  processing  business. 

The  Aftermaths  of  Exploitation 

This  lack  of  income  and  resulting  poverty  became  especially  acute 
during  the  1929-33  period.  Requests  of  local  people  for  credit,  aid  from 
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commercial  interests  and  reduced  mass  purchasing  power  brought  home 
to  businessmen  the  gravity  of  the  existing  situation.  Numerous  re- 
quests for  aid  reached  various  divisions  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Ultimately,  the  desire  for  an  attack  upon  these  problems  crystallized 
in  a  request  by  the  college  officials  that  the  Land  Planning  Specialist  take 
the  lead  in  a  search  for  solutions. 

Representatives  of  all  of  the  agencies  interested  met  at  Gulfport,  Miss., 
in  December  1936,  to  consider  these  aftermaths  of  exploitation.  Insofar 
as  it  could,  at  the  time,  the  group  decided  upon  the  approach  to  be  made. 
The  principal  problems  and  the  obvious  causes  were  outlined.  A  com- 
mittee was  selected,  the  members  of  which  were  representatives  of  those 
agencies  whose  direct  responsibility  would  be  to  obtain  basic  data  and 
direct  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  action.  The  responsibilities  of  this 
committee  were  to  select  representative  communities  to  be  used  in  ob- 
taining data  and  setting  up  the  first  plans;  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  sampling  within  communities;  and  to  prepare  a  schedule  in  the  light 
of  the  problems  faced  in  the  area,  a  schedule  that  would  disclose  condi- 
tions as  they  existed  in  the  communities. 

This  committee  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  problems  that  had  been 
oudined  at  the  original  meeting.  On  the  basis  of  these  analyses  the 
members  prepared  a  preliminary  schedule  for  distribution  to  the  agen- 
cies represented  at  the  first  meeting.  It  was  proposed  that  competent 
persons  be  asked  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  the  schedule.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  suggested  changes,  the  committee  made  the  first  of  three 
revisions  of  the  schedule.  Two  schedules  each  were  taken  by  members 
of  the  committee,  as  a  means  of  determining  its  efficacy.  The  schedule 
then  received  its  second  revision  by  the  committee  and  again  was  tried 
in  the  field.  After  the  third  revision  the  schedule  was  printed  in  prepa- 
ration for  complete  coverage  of  all  families  in  the  five  selected  com- 
munities.  Ultimately,  831  schedules  were  taken. 

The  Cooperation  of  Vocational  Teachers 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  a  basic  aim  of  this  program  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  communities  closely  informed  of  the  purposes  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  study.  In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstandings,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  set  up  certain  lines  of  authority  in  each  com- 
munity so  that  the  people  at  all  times  would  know  to  whom  they  should 
go  for  information.  Since  each  of  the  communities  had  vocational  agri- 
cultural teachers,  their  designation  to  direct  the  study  was  logical,  as  was 
that  of  the  county  agents  to  direct  the  coordination  of  community  plans 
within  their  respective  counties. 

The  agricultural  teachers  had  the  alternative  of  taking  the  schedules 
themselves  or  of  directing  others  made  available  by  the  State  land  plan- 
ning specialist  for  this  work.  In  one  of  the  five  communities  studied, 
the  agricultural  teacher  took  all  of  the  schedules,  whereas  in  two  others 
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almost  all  of  them  were  taken  by  special  field  men  provided  by  the  spe- 
cialist. In  every  instance,  however,  the  agricultural  teacher  or  county 
agent  either  went  with  the  interviewers  to  introduce  them  at  each  home 
or  previously  made  arrangements  for  their  introduction. 

This  procedure  was  considered  essential  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
agricultural  teachers  and  county  agents  are  well  known  and  are  recog- 
nized as  the  agricultural  authorities  within  their  communities  and  coun- 
ties, and  thus  the  work  was  tied  up  more  closely  with  the  community 
itself.  In  the  second  place,  this  procedure  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
agricultural  teachers  and  county  agents  were  responsible  for  informing 
the  people  of  results  of  the  study  and  subsequently  for  assuming  leader- 
ship of  their  people  in  formulating  plans  to  alleviate  conditions. 

Making  Contact  With  the  Families 

After  the  interviewer  had  been  introduced  to  the  member  of  the  family 
equipped  to  give  the  needed  information,  his  first  duty  was  to  explain 
carefully  its  purpose.  At  the  same  time  he  emphasized  that  it  was 
entirely  optional  with  the  family  as  to  whether  it  would  give  this  infor- 
mation. It  was  explained  that  the  information  on  any  one  family  was 
confidential  and  that  only  group  results  would  be  disclosed.  Only  in  a 
few  cases  did  the  persons  approached  refuse. 

One  person  from  the  specialist's  office  was  selected  to  edit  all  of  the 
schedules  taken.  When  it  was  found  that  certain  schedules  were  not 
comparable  with  others,  either  the  differences  were  worked  out  in  con- 
ference or  the  schedules  were  returned  to  the  interviewer.  In  some 
instances  it  was  necessary  for  the  interviewer  to  consult  the  family  again 
in  order  to  correct  the  schedules. 

Tabulations  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  State  land  planning 
specialist  by  W.  P.  A.  workers.  As  rapidly  as  one  phase  of  the  study 
was  completed,  it  was  reproduced  and  turned  over  to  the  agricultural 
teachers  and  county  agents  for  consideration. 

The  People  As  the  Vital  Link  in  the  Chain 

Sound  democratic  planning  requires  that  the  people  of  the  communi- 
ties become  a  part  of  the  process  itself  not  only  as  subjects  and  recipients 
of  the  values  to  be  derived  from  plans  and  resulting  action,  but  also  as 
contributors  to  the  study,  analysis,  and  subsequent  decisions  upon  which 
action  is  based.  In  the  Mississippi  work,  it  was  recognized  that  such 
procedure  would  provide  the  necessary  integration  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  technicians  and  the  experience,  knowledge,  and  sanction  of  the 
people.  The  objective  was  and  is  to  make  the  people  feel  that  they 
themselves  are  the  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  events  that  ultimately  can 
bring  about  such  adjustments  as  are  necessary  or  desirable. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  definite  techniques  were  developed  by  the 
agricultural  leaders  most  closely  concerned  with  the  program.  The 
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leader  of  the  work  called  conferences  of  the  county  agents,  agricultural 
teachers,  and  others  who  were  in  a  position  to  aid  in  a  technical  way 
with  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  use  in  the  communities. 
These  conferences  had  four  principal  aims: 

First,  the  materials  tabulated  from  the  schedules  and  other  sources 
were  evaluated.  Only  those  data  were  used  which  revealed  significant 
facts  relative  to  the  problems,  which  were  considered  sufficiently  accu- 
rate, and  which  were  readily  recognized  by  the  people  themselves  as 
applicable.  This  step  provided  a  means  of  eliminating  irrelevant  mate- 
rials, thereby  increasing  the  speed  with  which  the  people  could  digest 
the  data  necessary  as  a  basis  for  group  decisions  and  subsequent  action* 

Second,  the  problems  and  the  data  dealing  with  the  problems  were 
outlined  in  logical  order.  The  various  phases  of  the  study  were  set  up 
in  a  time  sequence  so  that  each  would  have  its  place  in  the  logical  attack 
on  the  problems. 

Third,  lesson  units  or  job  analyses  were  developed  for  each  phase  of 
the  educational  program.  The  necessary  wall  charts  and  tables  were 
prepared  by  W.  P.  A.  clerks  under  the  direction  of  the  leader  of  the 
work. 

Fourth,  each  teacher  or  county  agent  whose  responsibility  it  was  to 
carry  the  information  back  to  the  community  went  through  the  process 
of  rehearsing  the  material  for  each  lesson  before  the  conference.  This 
step  enabled  each  person  to  become  familiar  both  with  the  data  and  the 
best  method  of  presenting  it  to  the  people. 

Step-by-Step  Study  of  the  Problems 

The  lesson  units  with  illustrative  materials  were  used  by  the  agricul- 
tural teachers  in  holding  adult  classes  where  the  people  present  shared 
in  an  intensive  study  of  the  problems  step  by  step.  This  procedure  was 
used  to  enable  the  people  themselves  to  arrive  at  group  decisions  that 
could  be  fitted  into  a  plan  for  action.  This  plan  is  a  most  effective 
means  of  providing  the  people  with  the  information  they  should  have, 
but  its  success  is  dependent  in  large  degree  on  skilled  teachers  who 
understand  what  democratic  planning  is  and  are  vitally  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  proper  adjustments  are  made  for  alleviating  the  con- 
ditions. 

In  addition  to  the  method  for  informing  the  people  just  outlined, 
several  others  have  been  brought  into  use  as  needed.  Local  newspapers 
have  carried  news  articles  on  subjects  proposed  by  those  responsible  for 
the  program.  Prepared  by  the  State  land  planning  specialist,  these  arti- 
cles have  been  sent  to  the  teachers  and  county  agents  who  in  turn  have 
worked  with  the  newspapers.  The  Adult  Education  Division  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  is  reaching  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the  communities 
and  is  interested  in  aiding  with  the  program.  This  channel  is  especially 
significant  since  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  is  now  employed  by 
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the  W.  P.  A.  In  one  community  43  percent  of  the  gross  cash  income  is 
derived  from  relief  sources.  The  social  science  teachers  in  the  schools 
have  used  some  of  the  material  in  their  classes.  The  agricultural  teach- 
ers are  utilizing  data  of  the  survey  in  their  high  school  classes  of 
agriculture. 

Young  People:  Program-Makers  of  the  Future 

There  are  many  values  to  be  derived  from  teaching  the  young  people 
of  the  community  to  recognize  the  basic  problems  that  so  vitally  affect 
their  social  and  economic  life.  For  one  thing,  the  boys  and  girls  include 
the  discussions  of  the  problems  of  their  area's  agriculture  in  their  con- 
versations at  home,  and  thus  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  adults 
in  the  family  become  interested.  Then,  too,  any  long-time  plan  for  a 
community  must  of  necessity  be  eventually  approved  and  carried  out  by 
many  of  these  same  boys  and  girls.  Finally,  such  a  study  will  have  an 
immediate  value  by  providing  a  better  basis  for  determining  the  possi- 
bility for  employment  and  adequate  livelihood  in  the  community  for 
young  men  and  women.  It  may  help,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  congestion 
of  population  in  terms  of  the  resources  and  possible  employment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  use  of  all  available  facilities  all  the 
people  may  become  well  informed  as  to  actual  conditions  in  these  Mis- 
sissippi communities  and  that  they  will  have  a  current  knowledge  of 
every  general  group  decision  that  is  reached.  Such  a  running  informa- 
tional process,  it  is  believed,  will  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  success- 
ful evolution  and  execution  of  plans  for  improving  the  economy  of  the 
area. 
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Water  Planning  for  Agriculture 

by  HARRY  P.  BURLEIGH 

A RECENT  Land  Policy  Review  article  has  explained  the  need  for 
the  realization  that  ground  water  is  a  depletable  resource  and  that 
planned  use,  the  economic  goal  of  conservation,  is  necessary  to  conserve 
the  available  supplies. 

Of  equal  importance  is  planning  for  the  conservation  and  economic 
use  of  surface  water  supplies.  This  field  is  older  and  generally  farther 
advanced  than  is  the  planning  of  the  use  of  ground  water  supplies,  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about  it.  Although  in  some  instances 
the  uses  of  both  ground  and  surface  waters  affect  the  farmer  only  indi- 
rectly, this  discussion  is  confined  to  the  types  of  surface  water  planning 
that  directly  affect  agriculture. 

Surface  water  planning  for  agriculture  is  divided  into  two  major 
classes.  One  concerns  planning  where  flood  hazards  exist  and  the  other 
concerns  planning  for  the  conservation  and  economic  use  of  meager  or 
unregulated  supplies.  The  problems  arising  in  each  case  are  antithetical; 
nevertheless,  the  common  objective  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  each  class  of 
planning  is  a  solution  that  designates  uses  that  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
individual,  the  community,  and  the  nation.  Where  a  flood  hazard  or  an 
overabundance  of  water  exists,  the  major  problem  is  regulation  or  con- 
trol whereby  waste  and  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  is  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

Planning  for  the  economic  use  of  meager  or  unregulated  supplies  is 
concerned  with  such  developments  as  the  irrigation  projects  in  the  West 
which  add  stability  and  increase  the  economic  returns  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  multiplicity  of  water  uses  and  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  highly  concentrated  populations  have  brought  to  the  East  its  own 
water  problems,  but  these  are  largely  centered  around  urban  needs. 

The  need  for  planning  the  use  of  water  in  the  West  is  apparent  from 
the  record  of  some  unsound  irrigation  enterprises  constructed  as  promo- 
tional schemes.  Such  projects,  as  originally  developed,  did  not  efficiently 
use  land  and  water  resources  to  their  fullest  extent  because  more  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  developmental  phases  than  on  determining  the 
lower  limits  of  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  individual  farmers. 

Defining  the  Limits  of  Investment  and  Yield 

Water  planning  includes  the  predetermination  of  the  limitations  of 
investment.  It  also  should  include  the  definition  of  the  extremes  of 
probable  return  that  assist  in  the  determination  of  the  economic  limit  to 
which  agriculture  can  be  expected  to  profit. 

A  close  parallel  is  difficult  to  draw  between  the  technical  investigations 
necessary  to  water  planning  and  to  land  planning  because  they  are  sepa- 
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Jlrate  fields  and  must  be  approached  from  different  angles.  This  is  true 
even  though  water  and  land  are  two  natural  resources  that  are  insepa- 
rable in  attaining  efficient  use  of  resources,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
planned  use  of  one  without  the  planned  use  of  the  other  may  fail  to 
promote  economic  stability. 

While  land  is  usually  planned  on  the  basis  of  political  subdivisions, 
"water  has  no  respect  for  political  boundary  lines  or  for  the  dignity  of 
States,"  as  the  Mississippi  Valley  committee  has  said.  By  virtue  of  its 
physical  occurrence,  water  must  be  planned,  in  the  case  of  surface  waters, 
on  a  drainage  basin  pattern,  or,  in  the  case  of  ground  waters,  on  the 
basis  of  ground-water  provinces.  There  need  be  no  conflict,  however, 
in  these  two  types  of  areas  for  planning  because,  when  water  has  been 
planned  on  its  natural  physical  basis,  the  supply  can  be  apportioned  in 
a  way  that  will  aid  the  land  planner  who  has  considered  his  problem  on 
the  basis  of  an  entirely  different  unit  of  area. 

In  planning  this  apportionment  of  the  water  resources  of  a  drainage 
basin,  the  water  technician  must  consider  all  possible  uses  for  available 
supply.  Although  he  may  be  concerned  primarily  with  water  planning 
for  agriculture,  he  must  nevertheless  touch  on  the  whole  field  of  water 
utilization.  In  considering  the  use  of  the  available  water  supply  for 
agricultural  purposes  such  as  irrigation,  stock  water,  and  domestic  farm- 
stead use,  he  must  balance  these  needs  against  the  needs  for  other  uses 
such  as  power,  municipal,  industrial,  or  recreational  use,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  stream  flow  for  water  pollution  control.  He  must  also  occa- 
sionally consider  the  possibility  of  building  multiple-purpose  structures 
where  two  or  more  uses  are  compatible.  He  must  therefore  give  full 
weight  to  nonagricultural  as  well  as  agricultural  water  use. 

In  what  is  properly  termed  general  agricultural  planning,  the  broad 
aspects  of  the  area  under  consideration  must  be  carefully  weighed.  In 
addition  to  soils,  climate,  and  the  availability  of  water  supply,  such  other 
factors  as  potential  adaptability  of  different  types  of  crops,  availability  of 
markets,  and  transportation  facilities  must  be  properly  evaluated.  When 
all  these  latter  factors  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  physical 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  area  by  nature,  broad  objectives  may  be 
determined  that  afford  considerable  latitude  for  self-adjustment  by  the 
individual  once  he  is  fully  cognizant  of  them. 

The  Water  Planner  and  County  Committees 

It  is  here  that  the  water  planning  technician  has  much  to  offer  to  the 
county  planning  committees  that  are  engaged  in  drawing  upon  the 
knowledge  of  experts  of  all  kinds  in  the  drafting  of  recommendations 
affecting  the  agriculture  of  their  counties.  The  water  planner,  perforce, 
must  deal  in  terms  of  areas  without  regard  to  arbitrary  political  bounda- 
ries. County  planning  committees,  if  they  are  to  be  realistic,  must  do 
likewise.    Hence  arises  the  importance  of  integrating  the  recommenda- 
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tions  of  counties  that  compose  a  natural  physical  unit.  The  water  plan- 
ning technician  can  be  of  very  great  service  in  bringing  the  weight  of 
his  judgment  and  research  to  bear  upon  this  integrative  process.  He 
can  act  at  once  as  the  adviser  to  the  individual  counties  in  the  physical 
unit,  and  to  all  of  them  collectively;  that  is,  as  an  area. 

The  betterment  of  the  individual  farmer  should  be  a  paramount  con- 
sideration of  any  such  general  plan  for  improving  agriculture.  A  logical 
way  to  bring  this  about,  and  to  maintain  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  is 
to  ask  him  to  contribute  his  judgment  and  knowledge  of  local  agricul- 
tural conditions  to  the  plan.  The  plan  should  contain  also  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  technical  professions  represented  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  When  this  plan  is  complete,  all  of  the  facts  will  have 
been  weighed  and  it  will  present  a  clear  picture  setting  forth  the  objec- 
tives toward  which  the  individual  can  safely  direct  his  efforts. 

In  this  presentation  of  problems  arising  in  the  field  of  water  planning 
for  agriculture,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  development  of  valuable 
water  supplies  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
carefully  planned  to  assure  their  efficient  use.  This  is  being  accom- 
plished through  the  development  of  general  area  plans  that  combine  the 
separate  investigations  of  water  resources  and  of  land  resources.  Not 
only  are  trained  technicians  necessary  to  this  planning  but  the  farmers, 
who  later  assist  in  putting  the  plans  into  effect,  must  cooperate  in  its 
development.  This  combined  effort  assures  an  objective  workable  plan 
upon  which  to  base  developments  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 


'Books 


Seven  Lean  Years.    By  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  and  Ellen  Winston.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.    187  pp.    Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Farm-reared  citizens,  and  others,  with  some  bent  and  training  for 
understanding  the  nontechnical  literature  of  agricultural  troubles  and 
trends  in  the  United  States,  would  be  informed  by  a  careful  reading  of 
Seven  Lean  Years.  For  it  is  an  earnest,  sympathetic  work,  concerned 
primarily  with  "rural  problems  in  terms  of  human  elements."  What 
the  authors  have  tried  to  do  is  "to  give  a  nontechnical  summary  of  the 
most  fundamental  aspects  of  maladjustment  in  rural  areas,  and  to  out- 
line methods  for  the  reconstruction  of  rural  life  which  should  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  needless  distress." 

A  long,  complex  series  of  interrelated  domestic  and  world  changes 
and  events  obviously  led  up  to  the  "seven  lean  years,"  1931-37.    It  is 
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1  the  authors'  view  that  "the  cost  of  constructive  social  programs  now  is  a 
necessary  price  that  we  must  pay  for  lack  of  such  a  program  in  the  past." 
Basic  problems  of  rural  destitution,  they  assert,  have  just  begun  to  be 
attacked,  and  a  temporary  return  of  prosperity  in  both  agriculture  and 
industry  would  have  but  slight  effect  on  the  hard  core  of  rural  distress 
and  disadvantage.  Fundamental  measures,  according  to  the  authors, 
concern  the  readjustment  of  the  balance  between  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, the  readjustment  of  population  to  land,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  assets  in  water,  forests,  and  soil. 

Drs.  Woofter  and  Winston  say:  "Fundamental  planning  is  required, 
but  no  program  based  solely  on  land  tenure,  or  on  tax  adjustment,  or  on 
redistribution  of  wealth,  or  any  one  factor  whatever  will  meet  the  need. 
Each  of  these  plays  its  part,  but  the  human  element  must  complement 
their  effects  in  any  philosophy  looking  toward  permanently  raising  the 
level  of  living  of  the  rural  population.  .  .  .  Nearly  5  million  farm  fam- 
ilies are  suffering  from  definite  handicaps  and  living  at  an  income  level 
below  the  minimum  subsistence  level  in  cities  as  defined  in  recent 
budgetary  studies."  What  the  authors  designate  as  "regions  of  chronic 
distress"  are  the  eastern  cotton  area,  western  cotton  area,  Appalachian- 
Ozark  area,  and  the  Lake  States  cutover  area. 

Discussing  the  paradox  of  "lean  years"  in  periods  of  high  or  surplus 
agricultural  production,  the  authors  say  that  "A  partial  answer  to  this 
enigma  is  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  distribution,  whereby  the 
poor  and  undernourished  may  secure  the  essentials  of  a  balanced  diet  at 
lowest  cost.  ...  A  democracy  should  be  depended  on  to  nourish  its 
citizens,  especially  when  the  poorer  classes  are  rearing  the  future  popu- 
lation." 

No  reference  is  made  in  the  book  to  the  effects  on  American  agricul- 
ture of  the  change  of  the  United  States  from  a  3-billion  dollar  debtor 
Nation  in  19 14  to  a  19-billion  dollar  creditor  Nation  in  1929.  Nor  do 
the  authors  consider  the  relation  of  past  and  present  monetary  policies 
and  banking  practices  to  agriculture.  They  say,  however,  that  "agri- 
cultural finances  are  perpetually  a  year  behind  in  the  South,"  where 
"both  landlord  and  tenant  pay  high  rates  for  credit,  since  the  only  secu- 
rity for  it  is  a  precarious  crop,"  and  where  "landlords  pay  as  high  as  16 
percent  and  tenants  up  to  40  percent  in  interest."  Population  pressure 
is  great  in  much  of  the  South  where  "industrial  wages  tend  to  remain 
low,  because  farm  boys  will  accept  any  rate  of  pay  slightly  above  the 
pittance  returned  by  agriculture." 

In  order  to  maintain  balance  in  the  national  picture,  and  to  accom- 
modate part  of  the  increase  in  rural  population,  the  authors  say  that 
"American  agriculture  must  eventually  be  geared  to  expansion.  Yet 
surpluses  of  commercial  crops,  and  restriction  of  foreign  markets  point  to 
the  necessity  for  control  of  commercial  crop  output  for  at  least  a  period 
of  years.    A  full  recovery  of  industry,  with  some  additional  foreign 
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trade,  would  contribute  materially  to  the  removal  of  agricultural  sur- 
plus." Unknown  factors  in  future  agricultural  expansion,  according  to 
the  book,  are  "the  possible  introduction  of  new  farm  products,  the 
development  of  new  industries,  the  fluctuations  in  foreign  trade,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  machines  and  other  technical  improvements 
will  increase  the  productivity  per  man,  and,  hence,  restrict  the  numbers 
required  to  produce  the  necessary  foods  and  fibers.  .  .  .  About  50  per- 
cent of  present  farmers  produce  90  percent  of  the  commercial  crops. 
The  tendency  toward  concentration  of  commercial  production  is  grow- 
ing  with  the  increasing  mechanization  of  agriculture." 

After  reading  Seven  Lean  Years,  one  who  is  not  tough-minded  may 
feel  that  he  has  been  operated  on  by  a  pair  of  case-hardened  surgeons 
whose  humanitarian  impulses  froze  during  the  performance.  Probably, 
however,  he  will  feel  that  heat  and  light  have  been  communicated  to 
him,  for  the  book  contains  both.  Drs.  Woofter  and  Winston,  who  have 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  applied  sociology,  say  that  "The 
humanitarian  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  rural  reconstruction  at  least 
equal  in  importance  to  that  of  the  chemist,  the  engineer,  the  agronomist, 
or  the  economist." 

Possibly,  and  ironically,  the  old-school  humanitarian  or  sociologist  may 
have  tried  to  be  coldly  scientific  in  his  diagnoses  and  ministries  in  order 
to  do  his  future  and  larger  job  for  the  impersonal  humanity  of  which 
masses  of  individuals  happened  to  be  current,  suffering  parts.  Certainly 
in  the  world  as  he  now  finds  it,  the  qualified  sociologist  can  have  no 
compelling  urge  personally  to  go  about,  like  a  Samaritan,  doing  good  in 
simple  ways  among  the  poor,  sick,  and  distraught.  Instead,  he  gathers 
facts  on  which  to  base  a  study  or  book  for  use  by  organized  society  in 
its  own  interest.  And  this,  at  the  top  level  of  competence,  is  an  invalu- 
able contribution,  in  so  far  as  it  is,  or  comes  to  be,  socially  functional. — 
DeWitt  C.  Wing. 

Our  Promised  Land.    By  Richard  L.  Neuberger.    Macmillan  Co. 
New  Yor\  City.    1938.    287  pp. 

Here,  in  the  dramatic  and  highly  colored  style  of  the  popular  news 
interpreter,  is  presented  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Northwest.  The  au- 
thor discusses  the  electric  power  potential  in  the  great  dams  under  con- 
struction; the  industrial,  agricultural,  and  population  possibilities  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  the  significance  of  the  current  labor  situation,  and 
other  current  economic,  social,  and  political  phenomena  of  the  West. 
Whether  the  reader  be  from  the  congested  East  or  the  "great  open 
spaces,"  before  finishing  this  book  he  will  wish  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  President,  and  "take  a  second-hand  car,  put  on  a  flannel  shirt,  drive 
out  to  the  coast  by  the  northern  route  .  .  ."  (p.  383).  If  he  sees  one- 
tenth  of  the  wonders  that  are  described,  he  will  feel  like  ignoring  the 
rest  of  the  statement,  relative  to  the  route  back. 
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Many  passages  throughout  the  book  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
To  this  reader,  perhaps  the  most  significant  statement,  the  theme  of 
which  is  often  repeated,  appears  on  page  355  as  follows: 

Water!  That  is  the  magician's  fluid  to  transform  the  blank  spaces  on  the 
census  map  into  mottled  areas  representing  thickly  clustered  farms  and 
thriving  towns.  Irrigation  is  the  artery  of  life  to  thousands  of  western 
farms.  Not  many  Americans  realize  that  the  potatoes  from  Idaho  that  they 
bake  or  the  peaches  from  Utah  that  they  make  into  cobbler  were  brought 
up  through  the  soil,  not  by  water  that  fell  from  the  heavens,  but  by  water 
that  flowed  through  an  irrigation  ditch.  In  much  of  the  Columbia  basin 
there  is  no  rain.  The  ground  is  caked  and  hard,  producing  only  sage- 
brush and  weeds.  But  through  these  stretches,  from  the  snow-laden  up- 
lands far  away,  flow  rivers  rich  with  surplus  water.  That  water  in  irriga- 
tion canals  and  behind  reclamation  dams  will  make  the  western  desert 
green  with  life.  It  will  make  the  "Promised  land"  dream  start  to  come 
true. 

If  the  reader  is  stirred  by  the  broader  vision  of  the  book,  his  enjoy- 
ment need  not  suffer  from  encountering  errors  in  detail,  such  as  the 
assertion  that  the  Yellowstone  River  was  diverted  through  the  tunnels 
beneath  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  (p.  311),  one-hundred-odd  miles  up  the 
Missouri  from  its  juncture  with  the  Yellowstone. 

In  his  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Neuberger  misinterprets  the  importance  of  the 
recent  Federal  act  authorizing  the  sale  or  lease  of  5-acre  tracts  in  the 
public  domain.  He  states  (p.  351)  "This  will  make  available  for  settle- 
ment more  than  259,000  square  miles"  (in  5-acre  tracts!).  This  would 
indicate  settlement  by  33,152,000  families,  or  perhaps  165  million  per- 
sons, roughly  one-third  more  than  the  present  population  of  the  United 
States.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  much  of  this  public  domain  is 
located  in  drought  regions  where  farms  up  to  640  acres  in  size  have 
proved  woefully  inadequate,  ending  in  disappointment  and  disaster,  and 
in  cut-over  areas  of  shallow,  stony  soil  where  successive  settlement  ef- 
forts either  have  failed,  or  have  proved  excessively  costly  from  the  social 
point  of  view. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  author  has  the  irrigation  farmer  tilling  500 
acres  of  irrigated  land  (p.  360).  The  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
expresses  some  reservations  as  to  the  adequacy  of  40  irrigable  acres  for  a 
farm  unit,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  80  acres  is  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard. While  a  few  examples  of  farms  of  500  irrigated  acres  may  exist, 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  factory  farms,  or  speculative  holdings,  the  rare 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  visionary,  however,  to  be  careless  of  detail, 
and  Mr.  Neuberger  has  had  a  glimpse  of  the  vision.  We  highly  recom- 
mend his  book  for  instructive  and  stimulating  reading. — J.  }.  Haggerty. 

The  Democratic  Monarchies  of  Scandinavia.    Ben  A.  Arneson.  D. 

Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.    250  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yor\.  1939. 

Those  interested  in  the  efficient  governments  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark — whether  in  relation  to  agriculture,  industry,  or  social  policy — 
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will  welcome  the  informative  compactness  of  Dr.  Arneson's  book.  Its 
225  pages,  divided  into  8  chapters,  are  done  in  a  readable  style  that  is 
remarkably  full  of  facts  and  free  from  running  comments. 

There  are  two  introductory  chapters  on  "Land  and  People"  and  polit- 
ical history.  They  emphasize  the  cultural,  historical,  and  geographical 
factors  that  have  drawn  these  three  countries  together  into  a  cooperative 
community  of  nations.  The  next  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  the  governments  of  the  three  countries,  treating  them  individually  and 
comparatively.  Parties  and  elections,  the  legislative  processes,  the  instru- 
mentalities of  administration,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  his- 
tory and  organization  of  local  governments  are  the  subjects  dealt  with. 

The  final  chapter  reviews  very  briefly  ".  .  .  some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant activities  and  interests  of  these  three  States  in  aiding  and  serving 
their  respective  citizenry  with  the  view  to  increasing  the  sum  total  of 
general  social  welfare."  It  is  pointed  out  that  .  .  the  legislation  and 
administration  in  connection  with  modern  social  problems  in  Scandinavia 
are  marked  in  each  of  the  countries  by  a  desire  to  cooperate  constantly 
with  the  other  Scandinavian  lands."  In  that  connection  it  may  .  .  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  alien  Scandinavians  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  citizens,  even  to  the  payment  of  benefits.  Periodic  inter- 
Scandinavian  cash  settlements  make  each  nation  pay  for  its  own  citizens." 

The  text  is  supplemented  with  a  helpful  bibliography  of  references  in 
English  and  in  the  Scandinavian  languages. — Kenneth  Wernimont. 

History  of  Prairie  Settlement  and  "Dominion  Lands"  Policy. 
Arthur  S.  Morton  and  Chester  Martin.  {Vol.  II,  Canadian  Frontiers 
of  Settlement.  Ed.  by  W.  A.  Mackintosh  and  W.  L.  G.  Joerg.)  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.    Toronto  1938. 

This  volume  is  not  the  joint  work  of  the  two  authors  but  is  composed 
of  two  separate  monographs  that  supplement  and,  like  the  other  volumes 
of  this  none  too  well  integrated  series,  duplicate  each  other.  The  purpose 
of  the  first  part,  by  Arthur  S.  Morton,  is  to  show  that  the  prerequisites  to 
successful  settlement  of  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  were  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  transportation  facilities,  the  production  of  early 
maturing  varieties  of  wheat,  and  the  development  of  the  technique  of 
dry-farming. 

Unfortunately  for  the  author,  volume  I  of  this  series  has  largely  antici- 
pated what  he  has  to  say.  He  gives  us  in  addition  to  the  above,  an 
historical  account  of  the  progress  of  settlement  pari  passu  with  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  some  discussion  of  the  Canadian  counterpart 
of  the  Granger  movement  in  the  United  States.  The  years  1 901-10  were 
the  decade  of  great  expansion  and  in  these  years  28  percent  of  the  home- 
stead entries  were  made  by  Americans,  a  slightly  higher  proportion  than 
was  entered  by  native  Canadians.  These  immigrants  were  largely  ex- 
perienced dry-farmers  with  capital,  whose  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prairie  provinces  the  author  is  at  pains  to  emphasize. 
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After  responsible  government  was  achieved,  the  crown  lands  of  the 
pre-Confederation  provinces  of  Canada  were  turned  over  to  them  to  be 
administered  for  provincial  purposes.  When  the  province  of  Manitoba 
was  created  in  1870  it  did  not  receive  its  crown  lands.  They  were  re- 
tained by  the  Dominion  to  be  administered  for  "the  purposes  of  the 
Dominion."  Similar  treatment  was  accorded  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
in  1905.  Fearful  lest  the  Northwest  suffer  the  fate  of  Oregon,  and 
anxious  to  prevent  Canada  from  being  cut  off  from  her  province  on  the 
Pacific,  the  Dominion  Government  determined  to  settle  the  prairies  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  to  link  Canada  together  by  means  of  an  all- 
Canadian  transcontinental  railway.  The  twin  policies  adopted  to  achieve 
these  ends  were  the  railway  land  grant  and  the  free  homestead.  A  dis- 
cussion of  these  two  policies  as  they  worked  out  in  Canada  forms  the 
main  subject  of  part  II,  although  some  attention  is  given  to  school  lands,, 
grazing,  timber,  and  mineral  lands,  to  the  demands  of  the  prairie  prov- 
inces for  the  return  of  their  natural  resources,  and  to  the  provincial 
policies  which  have  been  formulated  since  1930,  when  the  remaining 
crown  lands  were  transferred  to  them. 

Between  1873  and  1894  some  31  million  acres  were  granted  to  railways 
in  Canada.  Not  only  surface  rights,  but  also  mineral  rights,  other  than 
gold  and  silver,  were  granted,  and  some  of  the  land  contained  coal  and 
oil.  These  subsidies  resembled  American  railroad  land  grants  in  that 
they  were  made  on  the  alternate  section  principle,  but  the  Canadian 
railways  were  obliged  to  take  only  those  sections  that  were  "fairly  fit  for 
settlement,"  and  were  permitted  to  go  far  afield  in  their  search  for  in- 
demnity lands.  The  result  was  that  the  transcontinental  railways  selected 
their  lands  wholly  within  the  prairie  provinces  which  were  thus  saddled 
with  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  of  railway  land  grants.  In- 
order  to  provide  indemnity  lands,  extensive  reserves  had  to  be  set  aside 
in  which  the  odd  sections  were  held  open  for  the  railways.  The  task  of 
selecting  the  indemnity  lands  and  closing  out  the  reserves  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1907,  and,  meanwhile,  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  land 
in  western  Canada  was  closed  to  settlement. 

In  1872  the  Dominion  of  Canada  adopted  a  homestead  policy  which 
was  retained  as  long  as  the  lands  remained  under  Dominion  control,  and 
which  was  supplemented  from  1874  to  1890,  and  again  from  1908  to 
191 8,  by  a  preemption  policy.  The  author  attributes  the  adoption  of  the 
homestead  policy  not  to  the  example  of  the  United  States  alone,  nor  to 
the  growing  demand  for  free  land  within  the  old  provinces  of  Canada, 
but  to  these  in  conjunction  with  the  "national  emergency."  If  the  Cana- 
dian prairies  were  to  remain  Canadian  they  had  to  be  settled  under 
Canadian  auspices  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  therefore  a  free  homestead 
policy  was  essential. 

In  estimating  the  wisdom  of  the  Dominion's  land  policies,  the  author 
admits  that  a  heavy  price  has  been  paid  for  the  railways — which,  how- 
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ever,  could  have  been  obtained  in  no  other  way;  that  much  land  has 
been  homesteaded  which  ought  never  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
plough  and  which  has  subsequently  had  to  be  abandoned;  that  the  can- 
cellation of  41  percent  of  the  original  homestead  entries  is  evidence  of 
the  appalling  waste  of  human  and  material  resources  which  the  system 
produced;  that  both  homestead  and  preemption  regulations  were  per- 
verted by  speculators;  and  that  there  is  an  "ominous  gap"  between  the 
amount  of  agricultural  land  which  has  been  alienated  in  the  three  prairie 
provinces  and  that  which  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

Despite  the  evils  that  have  resulted  from  railway  land  grants  and 
homesteads,  the  author  thinks  the  adoption  of  these  two  policies  was 
inevitable  and  that  they  have  proved  more  valuable  jointly,  especially 
in  semiarid  areas,  than  either  cash  sale  or  homesteading  would  have  been 
alone.  "Had  the  whole  range  of  Dominion  lands  been  open  from  the 
beginning  to  homestead  entry,  it  is  probable  that  the  better  lands  would 
have  been  settled  at  once  in  contiguous  quarter  sections  with  no  latitude 
for  expansion  .  .  .  The  even  distribution  of  free  homesteads  and  lands 
for  sale  contiguous  at  some  point  to  every  homestead,  afforded  room  for 
expansion  and  formed  the  greatest  single  advantage  perhaps,  of  the 
Canadian  system."  (See  p.  503.)  Elsewhere  in  this  series  (vol.  V,  ch.  7) 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  farms  has  been  correlated  with  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  owner-tenants  and  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that, 
"Evidently  the  method  adopted  in  extending  the  farm  acreage  has  been 
one  of  renting  the  additional  land."    (Vol.  V,  p.  125.) 

With  some  of  the  author's  statements  this  reviewer  is  unable  to  agree. 
It  is  true  that  the  railway  land-grant  system  was  adopted  by  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  fust  as  it  was  being  abandoned  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  numerous  petitions  and  bills  for  land 
grants  to  railways  were  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  Province 
of  Canada  between  1847  and  1867,  an<^  two  such  measures  setting  aside 
4  million  and  1 1/2  million  acres  actually  became  law,  although  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  companies  in  question  ever  earned  their  grants.  In  Canada 
the  alternate  sections  of  land  held  by  the  Government  were  open  to 
homestead.  The  Canadian  railways  favored  this  policy,  whereas  the 
American  roads,  we  are  told,  were  inclined  to  insist  on  the  sale  of  inter- 
vening Government  land  at  substantial  prices.  It  was  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  American  railroads,  which  insisted  on  the  double 
minimum  to  overcome  constitutional  objections  to  railroad  land  grants. 
Moreover,  the  alternate  sections  of  Government  land  in  the  area  granted 
to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  branches  were  restricted  to  home- 
stead and  preemption  entry  after  1868,  and  after  1880  land  held  for  the 
double  minimum  which  had  been  on  the  market  since  i860  was  reduced 
to  $1.25  per  acre. 

"The  distinctive  features  of  C.  P.  R.  land  policy,"  says  the  author, 
"have  been  not  only  the  relatively  moderate  prices  of  their  agricultural 
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lands,  but  their  concern  .  .  .  for  rapid  and  permanent  and  prosperous 
settlement"  (p.  316).  In  quoting  the  low  average  price  of  C.  P.  R.  lands 
as  evidence  of  the  company's  larger  views,  which  are  not  "distinctive," 
the  author  has  overlooked  the  contrast,  to  which  }.  B.  Hedges  has  drawn 
attention,  between  the  low  prices  paid  by  settlers  for  land  in  the  C.  P.  R. 
48-mile  belt  adjacent  to  its  main  line,  and  the  high  prices  demanded  for 
its  northern  reserve  where  competing  railroads  were  eventually  con- 
structed. The  author's  discussion  of  the  background  of  the  homestead 
law  both  north  and  south  of  the  border  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
The  South  as  a  whole  was  not  friendly  to  homestead  (p.  357)  and  the 
border  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  were  not  (p.  369)  opposed 
to  it.  The  peaks  and  valleys  of  a  graph  showing  the  disposal  of  the 
public  domain  in  the  United  States  by  cash  sales,  preemptions,  and 
homesteads  are  not  evidence  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  migration,  but  of 
speculation  (p.  370-372).  In  the  old  provinces  of  Canada  a  sales  policy 
for  the  crown  lands  was  adopted  in  principle  as  early  as  1798,  although 
circumstances  prevented  its  being  put  into  effect  until  1826.  In  the  in- 
terval, the  free-grant  policy  was  modified  out  of  recognition  by  the  im- 
position of  fees.  The  lag  between  the  phases  of  land  policy  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  has  in  this  instance,  too,  been  overstated. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  valuable  maps,  graphs,  and  tables 
with  which  this  volume  is  liberally  supplied. — Paul  W.  Gates. 
Cornell  University,  1939* 


ur  attention 


V  Yield  Tests  and  Land  Valuation.  Murray,  Englehorn,  and  Grif- 
fin. Iowa  Research  Bull.  252.  Iowa  State  College.  {Ames,  Iowa.) 
March  1939. 

Land  use  and  land  appraisal,  according  to  the  general  thesis  of  this  study,  will 
have  a  better  foundation  if  a  collection  of  actual  crop  yield  data,  according  to  depth, 
slope,  and  soil  type,  is  made.  The  authors  of  this  study  selected  fields  in  which  more 
than  one  soil  condition  existed,  cultivated  the  same  kind  of  seed,  and  otherwise 
handled  the  fields  in  a  uniform  manner. 

V  A  Sociological  Analysis  of  Rural  Education  in  Louisiana.  Marion 
B.  Smith.  La.  State  Univ.  Press,  La.  State  Univ.  Studies,  No.  3$.  1938. 

The  consolidated  school  does  not  solve  the  educational  problems  in  rural  districts, 
the  author  concludes  from  a  study  made  of  12  white  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  He  recommends  that  the  rural  school  and  the  rural  community  be  brought 
closer  together  in  a  common  bond  of  understanding,  and  concludes  also  that  there  is 
need  for  small  neighborhood  schools  in  rural  sections!  for  children  of  the  lower  grades. 
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V  Tax  Delinquency  and  County  Ownership  of  Land  in  South  Da- 
kota. R.  B.  Westbroo\.  South  Dakota  College  Bull.  322.  (Brook- 
ings, S.  Da\.)    May  1938. 

An  evaluation  of  the  South  Dakota  tax  laws  and  their  administration,  together  with 
recommendations  for  certain  revisions. 

V  State-Owned  Land  in  Arkansas.  Orville  J.  Hall.  Ar\.  Exp.  Sta., 
Bulletin  370.    (Fayetteville,  Ar\.)    January  1939. 

In  Arkansas,  State-owned  land  originates  through  forfeiture  and  certification  of 
tax-delinquent  rural  property,  and  the  extent  of  this  ownership  provides  a  measure 
of  tax  delinquency  within  the  State.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the 
origin  of  State-owned  land  in  a  specific  State,  and  its  disposition  for  the  period 
1928-37.  The  author  finds  that  on  January  1,  1934,  there  were  1,448,453  acres  of 
tax-forfeited  land  certified  to  the  State  and  not  subsequently  redeemed,  donated,  or 
sold.  The  amount  of  land  redeemed  from  the  State  for  the  10-year  period  was 
1,368,542  acres.  The  bulletin  recommends  a  policy  for  disposing  of  State-owned 
land  according  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  best  suited. 

\;  Rural  Relief  Funds  in  Wisconsin  1934-37.  G.  W.  Hill  and  R.  A. 
Smith.    Univ.  of  Wis.  Press.    (Madison,  Wis.)  1939- 

The  following  points  are  considered  in  this  study:  the  sources  of  rural  relief  cases 
in  Wisconsin;  influence  of  age  on  incidence  of  relief;  relationship  between  size  of 
family  and  need  for  relief;  occupational  skills  of  relief  clients;  employability  of  clients; 
number  partially  employed;  principal  factors  bringing  about  need  for  relief;  influence 
of  family  size  on  amount  of  aid  received;  success  of  relief  families  in  reestablishing 
their  independence. 

>/  Federal  Aid  and  the  Tax  Problem.  Clarence  Heer.  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  Staff  Study  No.  4.  (Supt.  of  Documents,  15 
cents.)  1939. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  all  four  major  tests  of  a  good  tax  system  Federal  aid 
for  education  offers  a  better  method  of  raising  new  money  for  schools  than  State  and 
local  taxation,  the  author  concludes.  The  four  points  dealt  with  are  fiscal  adequacy, 
administrative  efficiency,  equity,  and  economic  effects. 

V  Idle  Lands — Idle  Men.  Minn.  State  Planning  Board.  32  pp.  lllus. 
(St.  Paul,  Minn.)  1938. 

This  booklet  is  based  upon  data  gathered  by  the  Lake  States  Forest  Experiment 
Station,  United  States  Forest  Service,  on  the  cutover  area  of  northeastern  Minnesota — 
a  region  stripped  of  its  once  magnificent  timber  resources  and  now  unable  to  support 
adequately  its  remaining  population.  Economic  and  social  problems  are  serious,  and 
the  authors  recommend  as  the  only  permanent  solution  the  restoration  of  natural 
resources. 

V  Regional  Planning  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Lewis  Mumford. 
A  memorandum  issued  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Council.  (Portland, 
Or  eg.)    January  1939. 

Mr.  Mumford  visited  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  the  invitation  of  the  Northwest 
Regional  Council  in  order  to  appraise  the  growth  and  development  of  the  region. 
This  memorandum  summarizes  his  observations. 
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,  V  County  Land  Use  Planning.  K.  E.  Barraclough.  Journal  of  Forestry. 
3J  (6)  460.  Society  of  American  Foresters,  Mills  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.   June  1939. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  county  land  use  planning  program  is  little 
understood  by  foresters  generally,  according  to  the  author,  although  its  application  to 
land  utilization  may  vitally  affect  the  trend  of  forest  policy.  In  this  article  the  author 
briefly  describes  the  program  and  indicates  how  it  may  function  to  obtain  better 
coordination  of  public  forestry  activities. 

V  Problem  Area  Groups  of  Land  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains. 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  {Government  Printing  Office,  30  cents.)  Febru- 
ary 1939. 

There  are  wide  variations  in  the  type  of  land  treatment  and  the  best  methods  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains.  These  correspond  in 
general  to  differences  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  land.  In  order  to  determine 
the  best  general  treatment  for  the  different  conditions  in  the  area  the  SCS.  studies 
soils,  physiography,  erosion  conditions,  and  climate,  and  recognizes  ten  different 
combinations  of  these  factors.  A  problem-area  group  is  an  area  characterized  by  any 
one  of  these  conditions.  The  ten  are  here  listed  and  discussed,  and  a  color  map  is 
attached  showing  their  locations. 

V  Some  Trends  in  Utah's  Agriculture.  Walter  U.  Fuhriman.  Utah 
Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  286.    {Logan,  Utah.)    January  1939. 

Crop  acreage  in  Utah  was  4  percent  lower  in  1937  than  the  average  for  1926-31; 
production  since  1930  has  averaged  about  14  percent  below  the  7  previous  years  and 
cash  income  from  this  production  about  60  percent.  From  1925  to  1935  the  number 
of  farms  increased  18  percent.  The  average  production  per  farm  for  1931-37 
dropped  to  76  percent  and  the  cash  income  to  53  percent  of  that  of  the  preceding 
7  years.  This  bulletin  gives  these  and  other  data  on  the  State's  agriculture,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  causes. 

V  An  Economic  Study  of  Farming  in  the  Crooked  Creek  Area, 
Indiana  and  Armstrong  Counties,  Pennsylvania.  David  H.  Walter. 
Pa.  Ext.  Sta.  Bui.  369.    (State  College,  Pa.)    November  1938. 

Soil  erosion  is  a  critical  problem  in  the  Crooked  Creek  area  of  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  this  analysis.  From  one  to  three-quarters  of  the  original  top  soil  has 
been  lost  from  49.8  percent  of  the  farms,  and  more  than  three-quarters  from  19.2 
percent.  The  average  size  farm  was  found  to  be  122.2  acres,  and  gross  receipts  per 
farm  were  $1,150.  The  SCS  has  outlined  a  plan  for  increases  in  crop  land,  forest 
plantings,  and  permanent  pastures. 

V  Changing  Aspects  of  Rural  Relief.  A.  R.  Mangus.  Div.  of  Social 
Research,  W.  P.  A.  Research  Monograph  XIV.  (Government  Printing 
Office.)  1938. 

The  characteristics  of  people  receiving  relief  in  rural  areas  are  described  in  this 
report.  At  one  time  numbering  over  8,000,000,  they  included  all  gradations  of 
employability  from  the  totally  incompetent  to  the  fully  employable,  from  totally  un- 
employed to  those  working  full  time  but  unable  to  make  an  adequate  living.  They 
represented  all  ages,  and  their  previous  employment  experience  represented  all  rural 
occupations.  The  report  gives  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  situation,  and  should 
serve  as  a  valuable  source  of  general  information. 
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V  Farming  Hazards  in  the  Drought  Area.    R.  W.  Kifer  and  H.  L. 
Stewart.    Div.  of  Soc.  Res.,   W.  P.  A.    Research  Monograph  XVI.  * 
lllus.    {Government  Printing  Office.)  1938. 

This  analysis  of  the  natural  and  economic  factors  which  have  determined  the  reliet 
needs  of  farm  families  in  13  selected  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  is  based  on  an  intensive 
study  of  the  farm  operations  of  some  1,000  farmers.  A  further  analysis  has  been 
made  of  rural  relief  and  rehabilitation  problems  of  the  areas  in  terms  of  specific  local 
conditions,  and  suggestions  made  for  a  long-term  program  of  agricultural  readjust- 
ment. Such  readjustment  usually  would  involve,  according  to  the  report,  increasing 
the  size  of  the  farms 

\/A  List  of  American  Economic  Histories.  E.  E.  Edwards,  U.  5. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Bibliographical  Contribution  No.  27. 
(Ed.  2.)    April  1939- 

Designed  primarily  for  those  who  need  citations  of  books  that  afford  convenient 
summaries  of  the  main  facts  concerning  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  edition  was  issued  in  November  1935. 

\/  Rural  Families  on  Relief.  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  and  N.  L.  Whet- 
ten.  Div.  of  Soc.  Res.,  WPA.  Research  Monograph  XVII.  Illus. 
(Government  Printing  Office.)  1938. 

An  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  rural  families  receiving  relief  under  the  general 
relief  program.  The  data  are  from  records  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  consist  of  informa- 
tion gathered  (in  1935)  by  means  of  a  survey  covering  138  counties  representative  of 
nine  major  agricultural  areas  and  116  New  England  townships.  Three  fairly  distinct 
types  of  farm  families  are  recognized  and  analyzed  in  the  study:  commercial  (cash- 
crop)  farmers,  part-time  farmers,  and  the  farm  laborer,  sharecropper,  and  tenant. 
Families  were  found  to  differ  in.  characteristics  not  only  according  to  their  position  in 
the  rural  community,  but  according  to  various  geographical  areas  as  well. 

V  An  Economic  Study  of  Land  Utilization  in  Wyoming  County, 
New  Yor\.  H.  R.  Kling.  Cornell  Univ.  Bull.  yoy.  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 
November  1938. 

Wyoming  County  has  some  excellent  farm  land,  and  also  some  land  better  suited  to 
forest  and  recreational  uses.  To  determine  best  uses,  the  land  in  the  county  has  been 
classified  according  to  the  intensity  of  present  and  probable  future  uses,  based  on  land 
use,  soil,  size  and  condition  of  farm  buildings,  topography,  elevation,  and  the  results 
of  years  of  farm-management  research.  Similar  studies  are  available  for  twelve  other 
New  York  counties. 

V  Tax  Payments  and  State  Aid  in  Missouri  by  Counties,  1 931-1936- 
1937.    St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce.    St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1939* 

'31  pp. 

This  study  presents  a  comprehensive  statistical  summary  by  counties  of  State  tax 
payments  and  State  aid  distribution.  From  1931  to  1937,  State  revenues  increased 
141  percent  as  a  result  of  the  addition  of  sales,  beer,  and  liquor  taxeY  The  yield 
of  income  taxes  increased  and  the  property  tax  as  a  source  of  State  revenue  declined 
in  importance.  The  number  of  "non-self-supporting"  counties  increased  from  50 
in  1 93 1  to  90  in  1937  as  a  result  of  increased  State  aid  distribution.  "At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  revenue  in  all  3  years  originated  in  the  2  urban  centers."  The 
data  combine  to  demonstrate  the  rural-urban  cleavage  which  exists  when  liberal  State 
aids  for  education  and  other  services  are  financed  from  revenue  sources  other  than 
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the  property  tax.  In  most  States  the  movement  has  been  away  from  dependence 
upon  general  property  as  the  sole  index  of  taxpaying  ability,  and  toward  the  develop- 
men  of  State  aid  systems  distributing  funds  from  other  sources  according  to  need. 
Revenues  from  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  corporation  income  taxes,  inheritance  and 
liquor  taxes  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  more  populous  urban  centers,  where  principal 
taxpaying  capacity  exists. 

VAn  Outline  of  the  Water  Facilities  Program.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  within  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  17  Western  States  who 
need  assistance  and  who  agree  to  furnish  acceptable  amounts  of  labor  and  materials 
and  practice  sound  management  may  benefit  under  this  program.  Assistance  can  be 
given  to  an  organization  properly  formed  to  receive  it,  with  priorities  obtaining  where 
distress  is  most  acute  and  where  land  and  water  use  may  be  improved  on  an  efficient, 
low-cost  basis  The  program  provides  facilities  for  storage  or  utilization  of  water  for 
agricultural  purposes  by  means  of  ponds,  reservoirs,  wells,  dams,  pumps,  spring 
developments,  water  spreaders,  stock  water  tanks,  flood  irrigation  and  small  irrigation 
works,  and  recharging  of  underground  reservoirs. 

V  Landlord  and  Tenant  Income  in  Colorado.  R.  T.  Burdic\.  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station  Bulletin  451.  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  Octo- 
ber 1938. 

Tenant  farm  records  in  the  Greeley-Fort  Collins  area  for  the  years  1922-35  are 
analyzed  to  show  causes  of  variation  in  income  of  these  two  groups,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  changes  in  prices,  yields,  and  methods  of  leasing.  The  need 
for  flexible  leases  in  this  area  is  pointed  out  in  the  finding  that  landlords  could 
survive  lower  crop  yields  or  prices  for  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  but  that  the  tenant 
could  survive  lower  yields  or  prices  for  barley  or  alfalfa.  Farms  of  at  least  160 
acres  in  size,  it  is  shown,  are  necessary  if  the  tenants  are  to  have  a  reasonable  chance 
to  earn  sufficient  income  to  allow  purchase  of  farms  of  their  own.  Tenant  farms 
in  the  area  had  better  yields  than  owner  farms,  indicating  that  tenants  operate 
under  favorable  conditions.  A  recommended  lease  form  was  prepared  from  this 
study  and  is  reproduced  in  the  bulletin  to  indicate  the  more  common  terms  that 
should  be  included.    A  i-year  renewable  lease  is  favored. 

u  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service — 1938.  U.  S.  D.  A., 
Forest  Service.    Washington,  D.  C. 

In  his  letter  transmitting  to  Secretary  Wallace  the  report  of  the  Forest  Service  for 
1938,  F.  A.  Silcox,  Chief,  calls  attention  to  the  following  points:  (1)  The  necessity 
for  having  in  forests  all  of  the  630  million  acres  that  are  now  most  valuable  for 
forest  growth;  (2)  The  need  for  more  and  better  forests  in  many  regions  and  localities 
to  underwrite  a  permanent  and  prosperous  civilization;  (3)  The  fact  that,  while  public 
ownership  and  management  are  established  policies,  private  ownership  holds  the  key 
to  forestry  developments;  (4)  The  need  for  protecting  broad  public  interests  through 
better  fire  protection  and  sustained  yield  forestry;  and  (5)  The  President's  recom- 
mendation of  study  by  a  joint  committee  of  Congress  as  a  basis  for  legislative  action 
toward  public  cooperation  with  private  owners,  public  regulation  of  forest  land,  and 
extension  of  public  ownership  and  management  of  forest  land. 
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Government  and  the  Humane  Spirit 

by  CHARLES  A.  BEARD 

Near  the  close  of  his  long  life,  devoted  to  public  services,  James 
Madison  reviewed  his  rich  experience  and  sought  to  lift  the  veil 
on  the  future  of  his  country.  He  estimated  that  by  1930  the  population 
of  the  United  States  would  probably  be  192,000,000  and  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  would  then  be  "without  property  or  the  hope  of  acquiring 
it."  "What  is  to  be  done?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

Upon  due  deliberation,  Madison  confessed  that  he  was  unable  to  answer 
his  own  question.    He  thought  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  admit  this 
''unfavored  class    *    *    *    to  a  full  share  of  political  power"  but  the 
Iternative  of  exclusion,  he  quickly  added,  "would  lead  to  a  standing  mili- 
ary force,  dangerous  to  all  parties  and  to  liberty  itself." 

Having  arrived  at  this  dilemma,  Madison  remarked  with  diffidence 
that  "republican  laws  of  descent  in  equalizing  the  property  of  the  citizens" 
might  divert  the  course  of  the  events  he  predicted.  But  he  forecast  the 
necessity  of  great  alterations  in  public  policy  to  meet  the  exigencies  which 
he  had  divined.  "To  the  effect  of  these  changes — intellectual,  moral,  and 
social,"  he  insisted,  "the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  country  must  be 
adapted;  and  and  it  will  require  for  the  task  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest 
patriots." 
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Although  Madison  overestimated  the  population  of  1930,  he  did  with 
amazing  vision  forecast  the  primary  features  of  the  economic  scene  as. 
they  appeared  100  years  later  in  1930.  The  proportion  of  farmers  who  are^ 
tenants  has  increased  rapidly  until  it  is  now  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
total  number;  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  nominal  owners  are  heavily 
burdened  by  debts.  In  the  great  cities  the  major  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  without  property  sufficient  for  assurance,  if  not  entirely  without  hope 
of  acquiring  it.  About  10,000,000  workers  are  unemployed  and  losing 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  employment.  There  have  been  grand  gestures 
in  the  direction  of  economic  security,  but  grave  doubts  are  entertained 
respecting  the  underlying  strength  of  that  assurance.  Our  economic 
machine,  on  which  all  the  people  rely  for  sustenance  and  the  Government 
depends  for  its  very  existence,  rumbles  along  in  uncertainty  at  about  one- 
half  of  its  full  capacity. 

Axioms  of  Experience  and  Facts  of  Economics 

Such  are  the  axioms  of  experienced  statesmen.  Such  are  glaring  eco- 
nomic facts  of  our  present  situation.  The  crisis  in  national  life  forecast 
long  ago  has  arrived.  This  is  the  age  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest 
patriots,  as  Madison  warned  us,  is  required  for  the  resolution  of  the 
dilemma.  Not  curtailment  but  expansion  of  production  is  now  a  primary 
need  of  American  democracy.  Our  output  of  wealth  must  be  materially 
increased,  and  there  must  be  a  distribution  of  employments,  goods,  and 
services  wide  enough  to  afford  those  opportunities  and  assurances  upon 
which  popular  government  rests  and  must  ever  rest.  If  the  wisdom  is 
lacking,  force  may  be  offered  as  a  substitute.  Nay;  if  history  is  any  guide, 
force  will  be  offered  and  democracy  may  be  started  swifdy  spinning  on 
a  downward  spiral. 

Unless  the  agencies  of  popular  will  can  legislate  appropriately  and 
administer  efficiently,  then  democratic  forms  will  perish,  no  matter  what 
oceans  of  ink  are  spilt  and  what  flowers  of  eloquence  bloom  in  their 
defense.  In  ancient  Rome  men  mouthed  the  grand  phrase  Senatus 
Populusque  Romanus  long  after  the  assembly  had  degenerated  into  a  farce 
and  the  senate  had  become  the  home  of  gibbering  ghosts.  The  wrecks  of 
monarchies,  tyrannies,  aristocracies,  dictatorships,  and  democracies  scat- 
tered through  50  centuries  are  solemn  demonstrations  that  varied  forms 
of  government  have  failed  at  their  tasks,  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions, 
under  their  symbols,  in  their  times  and  places. 

When,  therefore,  the  test  of  efficiency  is  applied  to  democracy  in  the 
United  States,  an  inescapable  question  arises:  Is  popular  government,  as 
now  constituted,  really  competent  to  deal  effectively  with  the  general 
functions  common  to  all  governments,  and  more  especially  with  the 
specific  issues  forced  upon  this  government  by  giant  technology,  by  the 
power  of  enormous  private  corporations,  by  huge  urban  aggregations  un- 
like the  cities  of  earlier  times,  by  organized  labor,  by  the  decline  in  free- 
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hold  agriculture,  by  periodic  crises  in  economy,  by  the  complications  of 
;  internal  rivalries?  Here  is  a  question  of  the  hour  which  challenges  all 
^talents  and  powers.  Can  popular  government  come  to  grips  with  these 
i  issues,  overcome  them,  and  efficiendy  administer  its  decisions? 

The  Quest  for  Efficiency  in  Government 

Already  in  our  smaller  laboratories  of  popular  experimentation — cities 
and  States — has  appeared  a  profound  conviction  that  many  of  our  in- 
herited institutions  are  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  age;  are  in 
fact  inefficient.  In  all  our  great  cities  the  double  chamber  council  has  been 
abolished,  a  single  chamber  installed,  and  the  mayor  endowed  with  broad 
powers  in  his  own  right.   In  650  cities  the  mayor-and-council  system  has 
been  discarded  and  the  city-manager  plan  substituted  for  it.  In  a  majority 
of  the  States  the  inherited  scheme  of  administration  has  recently  been 
abrogated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  power  of  the  governor  over  finance 
[  and  the  conduct  of  public  business  has  been  materially  increased.  In 
'  several  States  an  attack  has  been  made  on  the  weaknesses  of  legislatures, 
f  and  a  legislative  council  has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  concen- 
;  trating  research,  knowledge,  and  imagination  on  public  questions.  More 
f  and  more  the  technical  literature  of  competence  in  the  field  of  State  and 
local  government  is  filled  with  doubt,  inquiry,  and  a  searching  for  con- 
structive proposals. 

This  quest  for  efficiency  in  government  extends  to  national  affairs. 
Already  critics  are  saying  that  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  zeal 
<  for  spending  borrowed  money,  placating  special  interests,  and  framing  bills 
[  against  dissident  minorities  outruns  the  capacity  to  concentrate  powers  of 
i  mind  upon  the  supreme  issues  of  the  time.    Already  critics  are  saying 
that  democracy  cannot  really  act  effectively  in  great  matters;  that  party 
bickerings  defeat  the  preparation,  discussion,  enactment,  and  administra- 
tion of  measures  necessary  to  evoke  creative  energies,  allay  alarms,  and 
bring  our  moral,  industrial,  and  natural  resources  into  wise  and  full  use. 

In  allowing  some  validity  to  these  criticisms,  no  aid  and  comfort  need 
be  given  to  the  carping  censors  who  fondly  imagine  that  they  can  set 
the  clock  back  to  1928  or  1898,  or  any  other  year  in  the  past,  and  thus  find 
instantaneous  solutions  of  our  pressing  problems  of  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  measures  now  urged  upon  the  Federal  administration 
by  its  detractors  are  the  identical  measures  which  were  in  full  force  during 
the  regime  of  golden  prosperity,  so-called,  which  exploded  with  such  a 
devastating  crash  in  1929.  Why  repeat  the  very  origins  of  our  present 
calamity?  Both  experience  and  reason  suggest  that  the  search  for  efficiency 
in  government  be  turned  to  the  invention  of  new  devices  for  concentrating 
talents  and  wills  on  needs  now  clearly  before  us.  The  recitation  of  old 
phrases  by  a  thousand  specialists  in  propaganda  will  only  add  to  the 
Nation's  confusion  and  delay  the  application  of  its  abilities  and  energies 
to  the  attainment  of  efficiency  in  government. 
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The  Founding  Fathers  Remain  Contemporary 

Bound  up  with  popular  government  and  its  functioning  is  the  econom)| 
of  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  control  the  form  and  process.  Nothing 
is  truer  than  the  old  adage  "An  empty  meal  sack  cannot  stand  up."  All 
governments  have  economic  foundations.  This  axiom  of  politics  does  not 
come  from  armchair  philosophers  or  demagogues  or  agitators.  It  comes 
from  the  founders  of  the  Nation;  builders  of  our  institutions;  from  leaders 
of  large  vision,  wide  experience,  and  demonstrated  capacity  in  great  affairs. 
They  made  a  revolution,  waged  a  continental  war  for  independence, 
offered  their  lives  and  property  in  defense  of  their  cause,  established  the 
Republic,  and  steered  it  through  perilous  times.  As  against  the  weight  of 
their  authority  and  achievement,  the  axioms  of  private  men  pursuing 
private  interests  and  of  all  petty  phrase-makers  in  public  affairs  are  as 
dust  in  the  balance.  Let  those  speak  whose  public  accomplishments 
display  the  depth  of  their  insight,  the  precision  of  their  knowledge,  the 
suppleness  of  their  minds,  the  invincibility  of  their  courage. 

In  words  that  admit  of  no  equivocation  these  great  of  old  who  instruct 
us  from  their  tombs  declare  that  politics  and  economics  are  forever  united. 
Ringing  through  utterances  like  the  tones  of  a  clear  bell  is  the  warning 
thesis:  A  wide  diffusion  of  property  and  a  general  equality  of  condition 
are  the  very  foundation  stones  of  popular  government;  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  is  incompatible  with  universal  suffrage;  a  broad  distribution 
of  opportunity  and  assurance  to  labor  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  re- 
publican institutions;  the  revolutions  which  have  shaken  other  societies  to 
pieces  have  sprung  from  the  antagonism  of  private  interests  and  popular 
power,  fired  by  ambitious  leaders.  These  findings,  wrought  out  of  hard 
experience,  are  set  forth  in  many  places  by  American  statesmen  of  early 
times. 

If  we  are  to  learn  from  the  instructions  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  found- 
ers and  builders  of  the  Republic,  it  is  idle  gossip  to  speak  of  the  long-term 
promise  of  democracy  unless  leaders  in  government,  business  enterprise, 
agriculture,  and  labor  can  cast  off  their  hate-born  formulas,  rise  to  the 
occasion  as  did  the  creators  of  the  Republic,  unite  upon  methods  and 
measures  that  will  expand  production,  enlarge  and  steady  the  domestic 
market,  and  assure  the  wide  distribution  of  employments,  goods,  and 
services  essential  to  the  stability  and  progress  of  a  democratic  society. 

But  at  a  given  moment  government  may  be  popular  in  form,  efficient 
in  administration,  competent  to  provide  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
wide  economic  security,  and  yet  by  its  conduct  of  affairs  undermine  those 
civil  liberties  upon  which  democracy  depends  for  its  long-run  existence. 
It  may  destroy  that  freedom  which  brings  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  bear 
upon  its  operations,  supplies  criticism,  and  furnishes  constructive  thought 
for  new  occasions  and  measures.  In  operation  popular  government  is 
government  by  public  opinion  and  decision,  enlightened  by  discussions 
that  permit  all  causes  and  parties  to  be  duly  heard,  even  those  hateful  to 
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the  majority.   Without  freedom  of  press,  speech,  and  person  from  arbi- 
trary power,  popular  election  becomes  a  farce,  government  a  tyranny,  and 
administration  an  agency  of  personal  vengeance. 

Civil  Liberty,  Foundation  of  Popular  Government 

Hence  indispensable  to  the  functioning  of  a  democratic  system  on  its 
own  principles  are  those  constitutional  safeguards  which  place  restraints 
upon  the  regular  operations  of  majorities  and  upon  the  irregular  insolence 
of  mobs.  Safeguards  against  press  censorship,  against  interference  with 
free  speech,  against  arbitrary  arrest,  against  secret  trial  and  condemnation. 
Safeguards  against  the  enactment  of  ex  post  facto  laws  making  crimes  out 
of  actions  that  are  not  crimes  when  committed.  Safeguards  against  de- 
priving persons  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
against  cruel  and  unusual  punishments;  against  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus;  against  the  introduction  of  martial  law;  against  assaults 
upon  the  whole  structure  of  civil  rights  so  painfully  built  up  through 
centuries  of  conflict  and  sacrifice.  To  permit  the  suppression  of  civil 
liberties  by  public  agencies  or  private  mobs  is  to  cut  away  the  intellectual 
and  moral  foundations  on  which  popular  government  rests  in  the  long 
run,  and  to  open  the  way  for  government  by  prescription  and  the  firing 
squad,  perhaps  in  the  very  name  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  maxims  of  civil  liberty  be  spread  upon  paper 
and  celebrated  by  sunshine  patriots.  They  are  futile  unless  made  dynamic 
in  government  itself.  They  are  mere  trash  unless  supported  by  citizens  in 
daily  conduct.  Again  and  again  they  have  been  flouted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  by  State  legislatures,  by  prosecuting  attorneys,  by 
judges  sworn  to  administer  justice  under  law,  and  by  lawless  crowds  of 
rich  and  poor. 

Indeed,  so  flagrant  have  been  violations  in  recent  years  that  the  danger 
has  become  obvious  even  to  careless  and  indifferent  citizens,  and  a  counter- 
movement  has  been  well  launched.  Defenders  of  liberty  have  come  to  its 
support.  The  Supreme  Court,  long  heedless,  has  at  length  spoken  out 
clearly  and  strongly  against  infractions.  Once  negligent — indeed,  appar- 
endy  hostile — the  American  Bar  Association  has  at  last  recovered  the  grand 
tradition  of  Erskine  and  Mackintosh,  established  a  powerful  committee  on 
civil  liberty,  and  offered  aid  and  counsel  in  the  trial  of  causes  involving 
personal  rights.  But  more  is  needed:  Systematic  instruction  in  the  sub- 
ject by  the  public  schools  and  a  deep-rooted  respect  for  the  tolerance  of 
civil  liberty  among  the  people  in  whose  hands  rests  the  fate  of  their  own 
government. 

Human  Values  and  the  Choices  of  Application 

Universal  suffrage,  efficient  government,  material  foundations,  declara- 
tions of  rights,  and  education  alone  cannot  guarantee  the  safety  of  civiliza- 
tion against  the  storms  of  passion  and  the  lust  of  men  for  power.  Behind 
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all  beneficent  institutions  of  society,  ever  helping  to  sustain  them,  is  that 
elusive  but  potent  force  known  as  the  humane  spirit.  This  spirit  has  ever 
been  affiliated  with  and  expressed  in  the  noblest  philosophies  that  have 
commanded  the  allegiance  of  hearts  and  minds  since  the  beginnings  of 
civilization.  It  has  been  associated  with  all  great  religions.  Trampled 
upon  by  power,  crushed  by  the  organization  of  interests,  the  humane  spirit 
endures  in  many  forms,  under  varied  professions  of  faith,  and  offers  the 
strength  of  justice  and  mercy  against  the  effronteries  of  tyranny  and  the 
angers  of  brute  destruction.  Without  it  even  democratic  government  is 
an  empty  shell — a  numerical  counting  of  heads  that  may  be  farcical  in 
procedure  and  cruel  in  outcome. 

If  our  powers  are  to  be  effectively  applied  in  sustaining  the  forms  and 
achieving  the  ends  of  popular  government,  this  humane  spirit  must  be 
cherished  and  quickened  and  ever  brought  to  bear  as  a  dynamic  element  in 
the  enrichment  of  life.  Knowledge  is  not  enough.  Science  is  not  enough. 
Both  may  be  employed  to  kill  as  well  as  to  heal.  Accumulated  facts, 
though  high  as  mountains,  give  us  no  instruction  in  human  values  and 
the  choices  of  application.  It  is  the  humane  spirit  that  points  the  way  to 
the  good  life.  To  reiterate  the  maxims  of  this  spirit,  to  restate  them  in 
terms  of  new  times,  to  spread  them  through  education  and  daily  inter- 
course, to  exemplify  them  in  private  conduct,  to  incorporate  them  in  public 
practice,  to  cling  to  them  despite  our  infirmities  and  hypocrisies — this, 
too,  is  a  task  of  all  who  fain  would  make  government  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  endure  upon  the  earth. 

Such  are  the  components  of  American  democracy — all  essential  to  its 
perpetuity  and  development.  They  are  not  figments  of  an  imagination 
fashioned  in  a  philosopher's  alcove.  They  are  realities  of  experience,  tried 
and  tested  in  the  fires  of  centuries. 

Such,  too,  are  the  challenges  of  dissolution  and  sheer  might  which 
threaten  the  existence  and  unfolding  of  all  that  is  best  in  this  democracy. 

Facing  this  antithesis,  nay,  caught  in  the  turmoil  of  these  contending 
forces,  it  will  not  do  for  us,  as  Carlyle  warned  America  long  ago,  to  sit 
idly  caucusing  and  ballot-boxing  upon  the  graves  of  our  ancestors,  saying, 
"It  is  well;  it  is  well."  Rather  it  is  for  us  to  look  with  clear  eyes  upon 
the  welter  before  us,  to  curb  our  hates  and  passions,  to  forget  our  trivial 
slogans  and  party  distempers,  to  clarify  and  purify  our  hearts  and  minds, 
to  discover  or  invent  by  concerted  effort  the  best  means  for  coping  now 
with  the  central  issues  raised  amid  indubitable  facts.  It  is  for  us  to  find 
the  common  denominators  of  faith,  interest,  and  action  necessary  to  success 
in  applying  the  conclusions  of  our  earnest  searching,  and,  equipped  with 
all  the  strong  instruments  of  civilization,  march  upon  the  goal  we  have  set 
before  us,  remembering  that  those  who  labor  thoughtfully  in  this  under- 
taking labor  under  the  eye  of  eternity  in  a  cause  worthy  of  the  greatest 
talents  and  the  noblest  wisdom. 
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The  Migrants 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  articles  dealing  with  mira- 
tion to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  words  of  the  authors,  to  date 
"no  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  movement  and  its  im- 
plications as  a  whole."  The  study  with  which  these  articles  are 
concerned  represents  such  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  agencies  cooperating 
with  it. 

I.  Recent  Migration  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

by  DAVIS  McENTIRE  and  N.  L.  WHETTEN 

The  migration  during  recent  years  of  distressed  rural  families  from  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  Cotton  Belt  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  excited 
widespread  interest  and  concern.  Although  historically  this  movement 
represents  only  the  latest  phase  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  westward  migra- 
tion, yet  it  has  given  rise  to  some  unprecedented  social  problems.  In  con- 
trast to  earlier  westward  movements,  notably  that  of  the  1920's,  the 
migration  of  the  past  few  years  has  taken  place  in  a  setting  of  poverty, 
business  depression,  and  unemployment.  Relatively  few  of  the  rural 
migrants  arrive  with  sufficient  capital  to  buy  or  rent  productive  farms; 
few  have  the  skills  necessary  to  compete  effectively  for  industrial  jobs, 
even  if  such  jobs  were  plentiful,  which  they  are  not. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  migrant  families  have  commonly  been 
compelled  to  accept  the  most  meager  opportunities.  Many  have  setded  as 
"stump  ranchers"  on  the  cut-over  lands  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where 
they  face  a  long  period  of  low  income  while  slowly  clearing  up  a  small 
acreage  for  farming.  Thousands  of  others  have  become  seasonal  farm 
laborers,  moving  constandy  from  farm  to  farm  and  from  one  area  to  an- 
other trying  to  piece  together  a  sufficient  number  of  seasonal  jobs  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  The  seasonal-migratory  workers  have  always  been  a  de- 
pressed group  in  Pacific  coast  agriculture,  suffering  from  inadequate  earn- 
ings and  general  under-employment,  with  all  that  this  implies  in  terms 
of  human  distress.  The  entrance  of  thousands  of  "refugee"  families  from 
the  Great  Plains  and  the  Cotton  Belt  into  agricultural  labor  has  served  to 
make  an  already  bad  situation  worse,  through  increased  sharing  of  avail- 
able work  and  exertion  of  a  downward  pressure  on  wage  rates. 

Even  though  the  migrants  constitute  a  peculiarly  needy  group,  residence 
requirements  render  them  ineligible  for  relief  in  the  States  of  destination 
for  a  year  or  more  until  they  can  establish  legal  setdement.  Nevertheless, 
a  high  proportion  of  them  eventually  have  become  dependent  on  relief 
or  W.  P.  A.  after  establishing  residence  in  their  States  of  destination. 
Their  difficulties  in  reestablishing  themselves  are  reflected  in  bad  housing 
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conditions,  inadequate  diets,  lack  of  medical  care,  and  lack  of  other 
elements  of  a  decent  living. 

These  problems  have  been  previously  discussed  in  The  Land  Policy 
Review,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Fortune,  and  other  periodicals.  The 
sufferings  of  the  migrants  have  been  dramatized  in  John  Steinbeck's 
"Grapes  of  Wrath."  The  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  have  sought  to  meet  the  problems  by  emergency 
grants  of  money  and  commodities,  creation  of  special  works  quotas,  con- 
struction of  migratory  labor  camps  and  low-rental  housing  units,  organi- 
zation of  a  medical  cooperative,  rehabilitation  loans  for  farm  setdement, 
and  other  measures.  The  President  has  appointed  a  committee,  headed  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  to  provide  for 
coordination  of  Federal  activities  in  regard  to  West  coast  migrant  prob- 
lems. In  Congress  bills  have  been  introduced  to  provide  for  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  in  caring  for  needy  nonresidents  and  for  a  Con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  whole  problem  of  interstate  migration. 

Searchlights  of  Fact  Turned  On  the  Unknown 

Despite  the  current  interest  and  concern  with  the  problems  of  the 
migrants,  little  is  yet  known  concerning  either  the  total  number  of 
migrant  families,  their  characteristics,  or  the  economic  and  social  adjust- 
ments that  they  are  making.  A  count  at  California  borders  by  inspectors 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  recorded  the  entry  from  other 
States  of  more  than  312,000  persons  "in  need  of  manual  employment" 
during  the  4  years  from  July  1935  to  July  1939.  A  summary  of  this  count 
is  given  in  table  4,  page  16.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  persons 
remained  in  California,  however,  and  comparable  data  are  not  available 
for  any  other  State.  A  few  important  studies  have  been  made  of  special 
groups,  such  as  those  registering  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service 1  or  those  receiving  emergency  grants  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,2  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  movement 
and  its  implications  as  a  whole. 

This  task  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  cooperating  agencies  in  a  broad  study  of  the  migrant  problem  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  begun  during  the  past  winter 
and  still  in  progress  at  the  present  time.  The  study  is  conducted  joindy 
by  three  divisions  of  the  Bureau — divisions  of  farm  population  and  rural 
welfare,  land  economics,  and  farm  management  and  costs — in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.  The  departments 
of  education  in  the  four  States,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 


1  Migration  Into  Oregon,  1930-37.  V.  B.  Stanbery,  Oregon  State  Planning  Board, 
Portland,  1938. 

2  A  Study  of  6,655  Migrant  Households  in  California,  1938.  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Region  IX,  and  Wor\  Projects  Administration.    San  Francisco,  1939. 
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University  of  California  Department  of  Economics,  and  the  California 
Division  of  Immigration  and  Housing  also  have  collaborated  on  certain 
phases  of  the  study. 

Investigations  are  being  carried  out  along  several  lines.  One  survey, 
made  through  the  public  schools,  involved  the  completion  of  a  brief  ques- 
tionnaire under  supervision  of  the  teacher  by  each  child  in  school  from 
families  moving  to  their  States  of  present  residence  since  January  i,  1930.3 
Detailed  field  surveys  of  new  settlement  were  made  in  more  than  a  score 
of  areas  scattered  throughout  the  four  States  mentioned  above  and  selected 
to  represent  the  diversity  of  conditions  under  which  the  newcomers  are 
attempting  to  relocate.  Finally  a  number  of  studies  are  being  made  of 
the  effects  of  the  more  important  measures  taken  by  public  agencies  to 
help  or  hinder  the  resettlement  of  the  migrant  group. 

Where  Do  They  Go  and  When  Did  They  Arrive? 

None  of  these  studies  are  complete  as  yet.  This  paper  presents  merely 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  total  number  of  children  from  migrant 
families  4  who  filled  out  the  school  survey  questionnaire.  The  analysis  has 

3  This  survey  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  labor  relations  division,  Farm 
Security  Administration,  Region  XI,  and  the  bureau  of  attendance  and  migratory 
schools,  California  State  Department  of  Education. 

4  The  term  "migrant  family"  is  defined  for  purposes  of  the  Bureau  study,  to  in- 
clude any  family  which  last  moved  to  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  or  Idaho 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1930. 
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Table  1. — Coverage  of  migration  survey  through  public  schools  in  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  1939  1 


State 

Number 
of  schools 
or  school 
districts  2 

Percent  of 
schools 

cooperat- 
ing in 
survey 

Percent  of 
total  school 
enrollment 
included  in 
cooperating 
schools 

Number 
of  returns 
received 

Percent  re- 
turns are  of 
enrollment 
in  cooperat- 
ing schools 

California  

4,378 

98.7 

3  99.5 

182,168 

3  17.3 

Oregon  

1,820 

87.5 

95.6 

30,300 

15.1 

Washington  

1,294 

81.3 

85-8 

30,605 

10.5 

Idaho  

1,061 

55.1 

8  74.4 

11,191 

3 14.4 

Total,  four  States .... 

8,553 

88.3 

94.8 

254,264 

15.6 

1  All  figures  preliminary;  subject  to  revision. 

2  All  public  elementary  and  high  schools,  exclusive  of  evening  schools  and  adult 
education  classes.  Figures  for  California  represent  individual  schools.  For  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  figures  represent  school  districts  each  of  which  includes  one 
or  more  schools. 

*  Percent  of  average  daily  attendance. 


to  do  with  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  responding  children,  the 
proportion  which  they  constitute  of  total  school  enrollment,5  and,  for 
California,  the  years  when  the  migrant  families  arrived  in  the  State,  and 
the  size  of  the  communities  in  which  they  have  setded.  The  school  survey 
was  conducted  in  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.  Junior  colleges 
in  California  were  also  included  in  the  survey,  though  not  in  the  other 
States.  Evening  high  schools  and  adult  education  classes  were  not 
included. 

The  schools  cooperating  in  the  survey  include  slightly  less  than  95  per- 
cent of  the  total  school  enrollment  in  the  four  States.5  The  survey's 
coverage  is  indicated  in  table  1.  Coverage  was  most  complete  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  more  than  98  percent  of  the  schools  cooperated,  representing 
99.5  percent  of  the  average  daily  attendance  at  all  schools  during  the  period 
of  the  survey.  In  Idaho  the  percent  of  coverage  dropped  to  55.1  percent 
of  the  schools  but  included  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  State  average 
daily  attendance. 

Teachers  were  instructed  to  obtain  a  completed  questionnaire  from 
every  child  whose  parents  or  guardian  moved  to  present  State  of  residence 
since  January  1,  1930.  The  questionnaire  asked  for  information  concern- 
ing family  composition,  occupation  of  the  family  head  both  before  and 
after  migration,  places  of  previous  residence,  year  of  arrival  in  State  and 

6  Average  daily  attendance  for  California  and  Idaho. 
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county  of  present  residence,  and  other  socio-economic  data.    Thus  the 
survey  is  intended  to  develop  information  concerning  a  large  number  ofi§  i 
migrant  families  having  children  in  the  public  schools,  including  not  only 
the  distressed  rural  group  but  also  migrating  industrial  workers  and  many 
others. 

In  all,  254,264  6  completed  questionnaires  were  received.  These  returns 
represent  individual  children  and  not  families.  They  are  being  combined 
into  family  groups,  and  the  data  will  be  tabulated  for  families.  Ex- 
perience with  the  materials  thus  far  seems  to  indicate  that  the  returns  will 
combine  into  family  groups  in  the  ratio  of  1.5  to  1.8  responding  children 
per  family.  On  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  returns  for  the 
four  States,  including  254,264  responding  children,  will  represent  approx- 
imately 150,000  families. 

The  General  Trend  and  the  Migrants'  Trend 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  children  from  whom  returns  were 
received  is  shown  for  California  on  map  1,  page  9,  and  for  the  States  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  on  map  2,  page  10.  On  the  whole,  the  pattern  of  dis- 
tribution tends  to  follow  that  of  the  general  population,  although  there  are 
many  important  exceptions,  and  some  of  them  will  be  suggested  below. 
The  largest  concentrations  of  newcomers  are  found  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
the  interior  valleys,  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  in  California;  and  in 
southwestern  Oregon,  the  Willamette  Valley,  Puget  Sound  region,  North- 
ern Idaho,  and  the  Snake  River  Valley  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

For  California,  the  pupils  may  be  classified  according  to  the  year  their 
families  moved  to  the  State  and  according  to  the  size  of  the  community 
in  which  the  school  they  attend  is  located  (table  2,  page  13).  About  one 
out  of  every  four  responding  children  lives  in  rural  communities  under 
2,500  in  population,  while  one-third  are  in  cities  of  100,000  and  over.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  contains  more  than  60  percent  of  all  those  in  cities  of 
100,000  or  over.  Slighdy  more  than  10  percent  of  the  returns  came  from 
schools  located  in  open  country  districts  containing  centers  of  less  than 
100  in  population. 

At  a  glance  it  may  be  seen  that  the  years  of  greatest  migration  to  Cali- 
fornia were  1936  and  1937.  More  than  one-third  (35.5  percent)  of  the 
total  number  arrived  during  these  2  years.  The  concentration  in  these 
years  is  considerably  more  pronounced  in  the  smaller  communities  than  I 
in  the  larger  ones.  Two-fifths  of  the  newcomers  in  places  of  less  than 
1,000  population  arrived  during  these  2  years.  By  1938  the  movement  had 
definitely  slowed  down.  The  figures  for  1939  represent  only  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year. 

6  These  are  gross  returns  received.  Actually  the  number  of  questionnaires  which  can 
be  used  will  be  somewhat  smaller,  owing  to  the  fact  that  teachers  enumerated  a  few 
children  who  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  survey. 
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Table  4. — Persons  "in  need  of  manual  employment"  entering  California  by  motor  vehicle , 
by  States,  July  i,  1935-June  30,  1939  1 


State  of  origin 

Total, 

Num- 
ber 

4  years 

Per- 
cent 

July- 
De- 
cember 
1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Janu- 
ary- 
June 
1939 

All  States,  excluding  Cali- 

fornia! 

3±z,z/o 

inn 

J.UVJ 

49 

R4  Rll 

QO  761 

67  664 

96  461 

116 

97  9 
Z/.Z 

9Q  1 

91  7 
Zl.  / 

R  4 

1  Q61 

137, i/03 

^1  1 

31-3 

90  091 

46  *\R7 

T-Oj  JO  / 

4R  OR1 

19  6<\^ 
3Z, 033 

1  9  61  Q 
IZ, 01? 

70  R^7 

9?  7 
ZZ.  1 

7  ^61 

99  QRQ 

zz,yoy 

91  70Q 
Zl, j\Jy 
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ij,ziz 

^  1R6 
3,3oO 

19  R<\0 
3Z, 03U 

10  ^ 

1  611 

R  104 

R  791 
o,  /Z3 

R  6R4 

1  ^OR 
3,3UO 

1  1  6RQ 

A  A 

9  91R 
Z,Z3o 

■5  Qf\r\ 

3,wu 

4  AQA 

9  900 

R«IR 
030 

i  0  r<\R 

±U,030 

1  A 

1  <sR4 
l,30*t 

9  94Q 

1  709 

9  49  R 

RCK 

Oyj 

1  1 

1  V7R 

9  440 

9  6R0 
ZjDOU 

9  4^7 

1  066 

Nebraska  

9,119 

2.9 

1,258 

3,019 

3,024 

1,403 

415 

Montana  

3,896 

1.2 

834 

969 

1,102 

858 

133 

1  161 

3,301 

1.1 

46R 
too 

1  067 

1  164 

^96 

3ZO 

1 16 
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9  74R 
Z,  /  to 

Q 

>y 

<\19 
33Z 

Q1  9 
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1R7 

JO/ 

Rl 
03 

9  164 

Q 
.O 
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33/ 

71R 

/JO 

6^Q 

4Q1 
tyl 

1 1Q 
±jy 

Mountain  States  

51,349 

16.4 

5,470 

10,745 

14,611 

13,928 

6,595 

Arizona  

37,516 

12.0 

3,097 

7,329 

10,613 

10,868 

5,609 

9  9 
z.z 

ijliO 

i  711 
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1  061 
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^30 
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1.0 
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\ftn * V»  I   anfro  1 

44  A*\l 

14  9 
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1 1  ^4R 
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i*,Z3  / 

1  ^Q7 
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7  R 

9  £66 

6  RQO 

7  919 
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2  162 

Missouri  
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6.4 
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4  1^0 
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Washington  

10,589 

3-4 

2,193 

2,301 

3,239 

2,306 

550 

All  other  States,  excluding 

California  

26,493 

8.5 

5,954 

8,053 

569 

5,168 

1,628 

California  

59,844 

9,901 

12,839 

14,215 

17,487 

5,402 

1  Data  collected  by  border  inspectors  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine,  California 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Wide  Differences  in  the  Impact  of  Migration 

Some  indication  of  the  impact  of  this  migration  on  the  local  communi- 
ties is  afforded  by  the  proportion  of  school  attendance  represented  by 
children  from  migrant  families.    In  the  State  as  a  whole  (California), 
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children  who  returned  the  migrant  survey  questionnaire  amounted  to 
slighdy  more  than  17  percent  of  the  total  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  period  that  the  survey  was  in  progress  (table  1).  The  proportion  of 
average  daily  attendance  represented  by  migrant  children,  and  hence  the 
impact  of  the  migration,  varies  widely,  however,  in  different  schools  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Nearly  a  third  of  California  schools  appear 
to  be  relatively  untouched  by  the  migration,  since  less  than  10  percent  of 
their  average  daily  attendance  consists  of  children  from  migrant  families 
(table  3,  page  15).  At  the  other  extreme,  in  663,  or  15.6  percent  of  the 
schools,  migrant  children  account  for  30  percent  or  more  of  the  total  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  and  in  181  schools  the  proportion  is  50  percent  or 
more.  The  proportion  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  various  schools 
of  California  represented  by  children  returning  the  migrant  survey  ques- 
tionnaire is  shown  graphically  on  map  3,  page  11. 

Widest  Variations  Are  in  Rural  Communities 

The  rural  communities  have  experienced  both  the  greatest  and  the  least 
impact  of  migration.  About  one  school  child  in  every  five  living  in  com- 
munities of  less  than  1,000  in  population  answered  the  migrant  question- 
naire as  compared  with  one  in  six  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  schools  in  which  migrant  children  make  up  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  average  daily  attendance  are  located  in  small  communities 
of  less  than  a  thousand  population.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  schools  having  less  than  10  percent  migrant  children  are 
also  located  in  communities  of  less  than  1,000  population. 

According  to  the  California  border  count  mentioned  above,  51.3  per- 
cent of  the  312,000  persons  "in  need  of  manual  employment"  entering 
California  during  the  4  years  prior  to  July  1939  came  from  the  10  Great 
Plains  States,  and  an  additional  26.2  percent  came  from  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  combined.  More  than  one  out  of  every 
five  (22.7  percent)  came  from  Oklahoma  alone.  The  greatest  number 
came  during  1936  and  1937.  This  coincides  with  the  school-survey  find- 
ings as  to  years  of  arrival,  except  that  the  two  sources  differ  as  to  the 
exact  year  of  greatest  concentration,  it  being  1936  for  the  school-survey 
data  and  1937  f°r  trie  plant-quarantine  count.  This  may  possibly  repre- 
sent some  occupational  selectivity,  since  the  border  counts  included  only 
persons  "in  need  of  manual  employment"  and  the  school-survey  data 
included  all  occupational  groups.  Any  such  differences  will  be  revealed 
by  subsequent  further  analysis.8 

8  The  authors  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  W.  P.  O'Day,  of  the  labor  rela- 
tions division,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Region  XI,  and  W.  W.  Troxell,  of  the 
B.  A.  E.  land  economics  division,  who  directed  the  school  survey  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west; to  Lillian  B.  Hill,  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Education,  who  made 
possible  the  school  survey  in  California,  and  to  Elizabeth  Fine,  of  the  B.  A.  E.  land 
economics  division,  who  supervised  the  clerical  wor\  on  the  California  school  survey. 
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Definitions  of  "Efficient  Farming" 


by  SHERMAN  E.  JOHNSON 

The  first  phase  of  the  agricultural  adjustment  program  was  often  criti- 
cized for  ignoring  the  principles  of  "good  farm  management";  the 
program  was  said  to  conflict  with  "efficient  farming"  and  "efficient  or- 
ganization of  agriculture."  When  the  regional  agricultural  adjustment 
study  was  undertaken  in  1935,  one  of  its  objectives  was  to  determine  "the 
nature  and  extent  of  desirable  adjustments  in  farming  in  the  different 
type-of-farming  regions  and  areas  within  each  State  from  the  standpoint 
of  good  farm-management  practice  and  conservation  of  agricultural  re- 
sources." 1  Moreover,  estimates  were  made  of  the  probable  changes  in 
acreages,  numbers  and  volume  of  crops  and  livestock  if  such  adjustments 
were  put  into  practice  in  each  area. 

The  early  work  on  the  county  planning  project,  which  followed  the 
regional  adjustment  study,  was  somewhat  less  specific  regarding  needed 
adjustments  in  the  interest  of  "good  farm  management."  The  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  conservation  aspects.  More  recendy  county  planning 
has  concerned  itself  v/ith  the  mapping  of  land-use  areas  with  similar 
physical  conditions,  types  of  farming,  and  adjustment  problems  as  a 
preface  to  planning  a  long-term  adjustment  program  for  the  county.  In 
the  adjustment-planning  stage  of  this  project  the  questions  of  "good  farm 
management"  and  "efficient  farming"  will  again  come  to  the  forefront. 
In  view  of  the  important  place  that  county  planning  is  assuming  at  the 
present  time,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  we  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  implications  of  these  terms. 

Distinctions  Between  Social  and  Individual  Interest 

"Good  farm  management"  is  often  used  synonymously  with  "efficient 
farming."  There  is  no  objection  to  this,  providing  a  distinction  is  made 
between  individual  and  social  interest  in  the  use  of  both  terms.  Good 
farm  management,  or  efficient  farming,  from  the  individual's  point  of 
view  will  provide,  for  instance,  only  for  such  conservational  practices  as 
appear  desirable  to  the  individual  operator,  but  society's  interest  in  the 
land  may  not  be  adequately  protected. 

In  technical  economic  terms  "efficiency"  is  defined  as  "output  per  unit 
of  input."  Therefore,  the  most  efficient  organization  of  a  farm  from  the 
individual's  point  of  view  would  be  one  that  would  return  the  highest 
net  income  to  the  operator  from  the  use  of  his  productive  resources.  If 
the  question  is  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  initiation  of  a  new 
business  rather  than  from  that  of  a  "going  concern"  (which  would  have 

1  Tolley,  H.  R.  Regional  Adjustment  and  Democratic  Planning.  Address  before 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  20,  1935. 
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some  fixed  resources  to  consider),  efficient  farming  (again  from  the  in- 
dividual point  of  view)  involves  the  "best  fit"  in  amounts  and  grades  of 
I  ►  land,  labor,  capital,  and  managerial  ability  for  the  type  of  farming  in  the 
area  that  is  most  remunerative  to  the  operator,  in  view  of  prevailing  prices 
for  farm  products  and  for  cost  goods,  including  land;  also  it  involves  the 
best  utilization  of  these  resources  in  the  production  process — in  other 
words,  individual  farm  adjustment. 

This  concept  may  be  illustrated  from  the  spring-wheat  area  of  north- 
eastern Montana,  where  a  capable  operator  farming  with  tractor  power 
probably  should  operate  at  least  800  acres  of  cropland,  including  both 
wheat  and  summer  fallow,  in  order  to  make  efficient  use  of  power  equip- 
ment and  the  labor  wThich  he  and  his  family  can  supply,  considering  long- 
term  prices  for  farm  products  and  for  cost  goods.2 

'The  Best  Middle-Term  Adjustment9'— for  Society 

This  goal  of  efficient  farming  from  the  individual  point  of  view  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  size  of  farm  needed  in  the  area  to  supply  a  farm 
family  with  an  income  that  might  be  considered  a  minimum — the  point 
below  w7hich  a  socially  desirable  level  of  living  cannot  be  maintained.  It 
is  to  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  a  desirable  level-of-living  goal  cannot 
be  adequately  defined  in  dollar  terms;  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
cash  outlay  for  living  is  necessarily  much  higher  in  an  area  such  as  north- 
eastern Montana,  where  the  cold  winters  require  much  fuel  and  a  high 
investment  for  shelter  and  where  gardens  are  often  a  failure,  than  in 
areas  more  humid  and  of  milder  climate.  Despite  these  difficulties,  it  may 
help  to  visualize  the  problem  if  we  try  to  determine  the  size  of  farm  needed 
to  supply  an  income  of  $800  to  the  farm  family  for  its  labor,  management, 
and  investment  in  land.  About  300  acres  of  cropland  (supplemented  with 
some  grazing  land  for  livestock)  would  be  required  for  this  income  goal.3 
But  if  we  set  even  this  acreage  as  the  minimum  size  of  farm  and  do  not 
reduce  the  acreage  in  farms  above  that  size,  it  would  mean  a  displacement 
of  about  half  the  farmers  now  operating  in  the  area. 

Before  such  an  adjustment  is  seriously  proposed,  two  questions  must  be 
explored.  First,  are  all  farmers  who  would  remain  in  the  area  capable  of 
operating  farms  of  even  this  "minimum  size."  Second,  what  are  the  other 
alternatives  for  the  farmers  who  would  be  displaced?  It  seems  quite  likely 
that  many  farmers  who  would  remain  in  the  area  are  not  equipped  by  ex- 
perience or  otherwise  to  operate  a  farm  large  enough  to  yield  a  "desirable" 
level  of  living,  and  therefore  would  not  increase  their  incomes  as  the  size 
of  farm  increased.  They  would,  therefore,  find  their  "best  fit"  on  smaller 

2  Clawson,  Marion,  Saunderson,  M.  H.,  and  Johnson,  Neil  W.,  Farm  Adjustments  in 
Montana.  Study  of  Area  IV — Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  Unpublished  manu- 
script. 

3  These  estimates  were  made  on  the  same  basis  of  long-term  average  prices  for 
wheat  and  livestock,  and  for  cost  goods  as  the  minimum  size  for  efficient  operation. 
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units  even  though  the  $800  income  goal  could  not  be  achieved  on  the 
smaller  farms.  Many  farmers  who  would  be  displaced  could  not  find 
places  in  other  areas  or  other  occupations  that  would  improve  their  present 
status. 

One  may  then  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "best  middle  term 
adjustment"  of  farming  in  the  area,  from  the  social  point  of  view  at  least, 
may  involve  a  displacement  of  a  much  smaller  number  of  families  than 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  goal  of  an  $800  earned  income;  and  that 
lower  than  desirable  levels  of  living  as  measured  by  this  standard  will  have 
to  be  tolerated,  or  farm  incomes  supplemented  by  contributions  from 
public  funds.4 

In  its  broader  aspects,  we  must  also  consider  "efficient  farming"  in  rela- 
tion to  other  industries  and  other  employments.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  "the  only  economically  tenable  idea  of  adjusting  agriculture  in 
balance  with  other  industries  includes  the  goal  of  equally  efficient  use  of 
capital  and  labor."  5  One  may  question  whether  "equally  efficient  use  of 
capital  and  labor"  has  any  comparative  value  so  long  as  production  in 
many  lines  is  restricted  to  the  amount  absorbed  by  the  market  at  a  pre- 
determined price;  and  entrance  to  the  employments  that  would  be  most 
remunerative  from  the  social  point  of  view  is  therefore  not  freely  open, 
either  to  the  unemployed  in  the  cities  or  to  the  agricultural  workers  who 
perhaps  should  shift  to  industrial  pursuits  in  order  to  equalize  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  capital  and  labor. 

Costs  of  Displacement:  Another  Item  on  the  Bill 

Considering  wheat  farming  by  itself,  labor  and  capital  are  used  more 
efficiently  (a  higher  output  in  value  of  wheat  per  unit  of  value  input)  on 
the  800-acre  farms  than  on  the  300-acre  farms  mentioned  above.  But 
adjustment  in  that  direction  represents  a  net  social  gain  only  if  the  cost 
of  finding  other  opportunities  for  the  displaced  population  is  included  in 
the  calculation.6 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  plan  adjustments  in  agricultural  areas  without 
some  basic  assumptions  regarding  total  volume  of  agricultural  output, 
farm  prices,  industrial  recovery,  and  alternative  opportunities  for  the  farm 
population  that  would  be  displaced  if  agriculture  were  organized  for  most 
efficient  operation,  considering  variations  in  ability  of  farm  operators? 
Most  certainly  the  agriculture  of  any  area  would  be  differently  organized 
and  operated  10  years  from  now  if  farm  prices  remained  approximately 

4  We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  farm  families  vary  in  size  and  age  composition, 
which  results  in  varying  needs  for  income. 

6  Nourse,  E.  G.;  Davis,  }.  S.;  Blac\,  J.  D.  Three  years  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  1937,  p.  471. 

6  In  the  absence  of  other  opportunities  the  small  operators  may  hold  the  price  of 
land  so  high  that  adjustment  to  larger  units  does  not  promote  efficiency  from  the 
individual  point  of  view. 
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at  present  levels  and  opportunities  in  industry  were  closed  by  chronic  un- 
1 }  employment,  than  it  would  be  with  a  considerable  recovery  of  farm  prices 
and  remunerative  opportunities  opening  up  in  other  industries. 

We  seem  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  county  planning  must  be 
projected  on  the  basis  of  both  of  these  situations,  and  that  it  must  differ- 
entiate clearly  between  the  more  immediately  realizable  and  the  distant 
goals.  Perhaps  these  points  can  best  be  illustrated  by  considering  the 
problem  in  some  of  the  farming  areas  in  the  southern  Appalachians.  A 
farm  there  ordinarily  has  about  15  acres  of  cropland  utilized  in  growing 
general  crops  and  livestock  largely  for  home  use,  with  this  perhaps  sup- 
plemented by  growing  some  tobacco.  A  net  cash  income  of  about  $200 
is  obtained  from  this  organization  under  present  price  and  cost  conditions. 
Let  us  assume  that  if  the  crop  acreage  per  farm  were  increased  three- 
fold (to  45  acres)  a  net  income  of  $600  would  be  realized.  Suppose  we 
also  assume  that  this  is  our  minimum  "desirable  level  of  living"  goal  in 
this  area.  A  capable  operator  probably  would  require  at  least  60,  maybe 
75,  acres  of  cropland  for  efficient  operation.  To  reach  the  net  cash  income 
goal  of  $600  would  require  a  displacement  of  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
now  in  the  area.7  If  they  all  stay  and  only  the  net  increase  in  population 
leaves,  net  cash  incomes  remain  at  $200  (assuming  present  price  condi- 
tions). If  two-thirds  of  them  are  displaced,  where  should  they  go?  What 
are  their  best  alternatives?  If  they  cannot  find  industrial  employment  of 
any  kind,  is  society  better  served  if  they  remain  in  the  area  even  at  a  low 
level  of  living?  Of  course,  there  may  be  better  alternatives  in  agriculture 
than  the  area  in  which  they  are  now  located,  but  resettlement  on  farms 
elsewhere  probably  will  mean  a  dividing  up,  or  sharing  of  land  resources 
there,  and  thus  a  tendency  toward  reduced  incomes  for  present  farmers 
in  that  area.3 

Improving  Income  for  Farmers  "in  Place9' 

Under  present  farm-price  conditions  and  industrial  unemployment,  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  "middle  term"  adjustment  problem  in  such  an 
area  is  one  that  seeks  ways  and  means  of  improving  incomes  for  the 
number  of  farmers  now  living  there.  For  instance,  by  use  of  lime  and 
fertilizer  and  some  changes  in  the  farm  organization  it  may  be  possible 
for  many  farmers  to  increase  net  incomes  $50  per  year.  This  is  not  much, 
perhaps,  but  it  represents  a  25-percent  increase  from  $200.  The  possibility 
of  increased  production  of  food  and  feed  for  home  use  has  received  much 

7  It  is  recognized  that  topographic  conditions  might  prevent  combination  of  units 
to  achieve  this  size;  also  that  the  assumption  of  $600  as  a  level  of  living  goal  may  be 
questioned.  This  figure  is  used  purely  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  only  basic 
assumption  is  that  there  is  some  level  below  which  socially  desirable  living  conditions 
cannot  be  maintained. 

8  It  is  also  recognized  that  the  population  in  an  area  of  this  type  is  not  easily  up- 
rooted even  when  better  opportunities  are  available. 
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attention  recently,  especially  in  the  Farm  Security  Administration  pro- 
gram. While  this  area,  as  contrasted  with  northeast  Montana,  for  in- 
stance, has  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  such  development,  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  are  many  necessities  that  farmers  cannot  produce 
at  home. 

At  the  same  time  that  such  adjustments  are  worked  out  efforts  should 
be  made  to  open  up  the  avenues  of  escape  in  such  a  way  that  outside 
opportunities  can  be  seized  whenever  they  appear  on  the  horizon.  Among 
other  things,  this  means  adequate  roads  and  schools,  as  well  as  public 
expenditures  for  health,  and  provision  for  the  growing  generation  of  full 
information  regarding  conditions  and  opportunities  elsewhere. 

Such  "middle  term"  adjustments  do  not  represent  adequate  "long  term" 
solutions.  If  there  is  no  recovery  in  farm  prices  and  a  large  volume  of 
unemployment  persists,  then  agriculture  will  be  forced  to  carry  more  than 
its  share  of  the  burden,  if  those  who  are  now  stranded  in  farming,  plus 
the  natural  increase  in  population,  must  remain  on  farms.  Under  those 
conditions  perhaps  opportunities  should  be  created  with  public  funds  for 
a  part  of  the  stranded  population  to  engage  in  sufficient  industrial  ac- 
tivity to  meet  at  least  a  part  of  their  own  needs  for  nonfarm  goods.  Some- 
how the  jam  must  be  broken  unless  we  become  content  with  chronic 
poverty. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  look  forward  to  industrial  recovery,  the 
virtual  disappearance  of  unemployment,  and  some  increase  in  farm  prices 
relative  to  cost  goods,  our  adjustment  problem  for  a  given  area  is  affected 
in  two  ways:  First,  higher  incomes  will  be  obtained  on  farms  of  a  given 
size;  and,  second,  industrial  outlets  usual  in  the  past  for  the  surplus  farm 
population  will  be  reopened.  Under  such  conditions  we  can  plan  for 
adjustments  in  sizes  and  types  of  farms  that  will  yield  at  least  a  "minimum 
socially  desirable  level  of  living."  If  free  entrance  to  other  occupations 
also  can  be  provided,  we  should  strive  for  farm  units  of  types  and  sizes 
that  wTill  achieve  the  goal  of  "equally  efficient  use  of  labor  and  capital"  as 
compared  with  other  industries.9 

Efficiency  and  the  Quest  for  the  Best  Alternative 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  above  considerations  "efficient  farming" 
becomes  a  question  of  seeking  the  best  alternatives  that  are  open.  This 
holds  true  both  for  short-  and  long-time  periods,  and  from  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  social  angles.  For  the  individual,  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  highest  profit  combination  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  devise.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  mean  maintenance 
of  land  and  buildings  at  a  high  standard  of  physical  productivity,  nor  fol- 

9  The  goal  advanced  by  Nourse,  Davis,  and  Blac\.  See  p.  20.  The  noneconomic 
arguments  for  maintaining  a  relatively  large  population  on  farms  also  should  be 
considered. 
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lowing  the  best-known  technical  production  practices.  It  means  rather  the 
I  estimating  of  the  highest  income  possibilities  in  a  given  situation  and  a 
balancing  of  present  and  future  incomes.  If  the  individual  operator  finds 
himself  in  desperate  financial  circumstances,  it  may  be  "efficient  farming" 
temporarily  to  forego  repairs  on  buildings  and  equipment,  and  to  practice 
a  relatively  soil-depleting  system  of  farming  in  order  to  tide  over  an 
emergency  situation.  He  may  also  be  located  on  a  farm  too  small  to 
utilize  equipment  and  family  labor  to  advantage,  but  he  may  not  be  able 
to  obtain  credit  to  expand  his  operations.  Therefore,  he  will  try  to  realize 
as  large  an  income  as  possible  from  the  farm  he  now  has.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  may  be  looking  forward  to  an  expansion  of  his  opera- 
tions in  the  future. 

In  the  public  interest  it  often  may  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  soil  deple- 
tion wThich  results  from  extreme  need  for  present  income  by  individual 
operators.  The  group  as  a  whole  is  better  able  to  strike  a  balance  in  favor 
of  future  income  than  is  an  individual. 

The  Use  of  Manpower  in  Industry  or  in  Agriculture 

For  society,  also,  the  question  of  efficiency  in  farming  is  one  of  alterna- 
tive use  of  resources.  If  a  product  of  higher  net  value  can  be  obtained  by 
utilizing  additional  labor  and  capital  in  industry  rather  than  in  agricul- 
ture (from  an  economic  standpoint),  there  should  be  a  shift  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  this  means  that  free  entrance  must  be  provided  to  industries 
that  wTould  yield  the  product  of  higher  value.  If  it  is  temporarily  im- 
possible to  break  the  jam  of  industrial  depression  and  unemployment,  the 
best  alternative  for  the  present  farm  population,  for  the  Nation,  may  be 
found  in  farming,  even  though  their  employment  there  wrill  result  in 
lowered  efficiency,  if  efficiency  is  simply  looked  at  as  a  matter  of  organi- 
zation of  operating  units. 

In  county  planning,  a  long-term  goal  of  adjustment  that  will  yield  in- 
comes sufficient  at  least  to  maintain  a  "socially  desirable"  level  of  living 
may  still  be  adhered  to  for  farmers  capable  of  operating  such  units.  This 
goal  then  serves  the  very  useful  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  direction  in 
which  changes  should  take  place.  To  accomplish  it  may  require  the  use 
of  external  forces,  such  as  the  public  action  programs.  The  population 
may  be  stranded  in  an  area  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  other  oppor- 
tunities, of  financial  resources  to  go  elsewhere,  or  of  lack  of  training  for 
other  occupations,  or  because  artificial  barriers  restrict  entrance  to  other 
areas  or  occupations.  It  should  be  repeated,  too,  that  in  the  long  view 
desirable  social  adjustment  requires  that  human  and  other  resources  be 
employed  in  the  alternative  uses  most  beneficial  to  society.  When  the  re- 
sources are  thus  employed,  agricultural  as  well  as  other  products  will  be 
produced  at  the  lowest  social  cost.  And  that  also  represents  the  highest 
efficiency. 
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The  Wheat  Community 

by  J.  H.  McLEOD 

Wheat  Community  in  Roane  County,  Tenn.,  composed  of  734  farm 
people,  offers  a  clear-cut  picture  of  rural  people  working  together 
to  solve  their  economic  and  social  problems.  Because  the  Wheat  organi- 
zation has  been  functioning  steadily  for  nearly  3  years,  with  carefully  kept 
records,  it  affords  valuable  perspectives  upon  the  accomplishments  that 
are  possible  when  a  group  of  farmers  work  together  to  improve  their  com- 
munity. Nor  is  Wheat  Community  by  any  means  the  only  section  of 
Tennessee,  or  the  country,  where  similar  progress  has  been  made. 

Flowing  from  this  work  in  2  years,  these  accomplishments  may  be 
listed:  The  establishment  of  a  cooperative  telephone  service  where  previ- 
ously there  had  been  no  telephones  at  all;  organization  of  a  cooperative 
for  grading  and  selling  eggs;  application  of  phosphate  to  1,050  acres  of 
pasture  and  hay  crops;  application  of  2,000  tons  of  lime  to  1,400  acres; 
reforestation  of  30  acres  of  land;  completion  of  10  new  painted  homes  and 
10  brooder  houses;  erection  of  a  modern  up-to-date  clubroom  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  community;  a  decrease  of  37  percent  in  soil-depleting  crops; 
3  new  flocks  of  sheep,  10  new  flocks  of  turkeys,  and  5  purebred  bulls 
brought  into  the  community. 

Wheat  Community,  sometimes  called  the  Wheat  watershed  area,  is 
located  largely  in  the  second  civil  district  of  Roane  County;  a  small  section 
at  the  northeast  corner  lies  in  Anderson  County.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Black  Oak  Ridge,  on  the  east  by  the  Anderson  County  line,  on 
the  south  by  Chestnut  Ridge,  and  on  the  west  by  the  public  road  which 
leads  from  Wheat  to  Dyllis.  The  Wheat  community  center  is  located  at 
the  extreme  southwest  of  the  watershed  area. 

The  topography  could  well  be  divided  into  three  land  groups.  One- 
third  of  the  area  ranges  from  level  up  to  12  percent  slope;  one-third  from 
12  to  20  percent;  and  the  other  third  is  made  up  of  steeper  land.  The 
main  valleys  in  the  area  run  northeast  and  southwest. 

This  area  contains  11,119  acres>  °f  which  about  3,900  acres,  or  30  per- 
cent of  the  total,  is  in  tillable  crops  and  open  pasture  land.  Hays  account 
for  2,038  acres;  row  crops,  1,110  acres;  small  grain,  517  acres;  and  orchards, 
161  acres.  There  are  133  farms  in  this  area.  About  one-third  of  them  are 
less  than  50  acres  in  size;  one-third  from  50  to  90  acres;  and  the  remaining 
one-third  100  acres  or  more.    The  average  farm  is  84  acres. 

There  are  194  families,  who  include  734  persons,  living  on  the  133 
farms.  Of  the  population,  283  are  under  15  years  of  age;  230  between  15 
and  35;  157  between  36  and  60;  and  64  over  60  years.  But  20  persons,  or 
about  3  percent,  obtain  employment  outside  the  area.  In  the  Wheat 
Community  center  itself  are  located  the  schools,  stores,  and  churches. 
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There  are  194  houses  in  the  area  occupied  as  follows:  Owner  operators, 
131;  rented  houses,  8;  tenant  houses,  55.  The  total  assessed  value  of  these 
buildings,  and  the  land,  is  about  f  149,330,  with  the  land  representing  75 
percent  of  this.  The  tax  rate  is  $2.90  per  $100  assessment.  There  are  only 
16  farms  with  delinquent  taxes,  and  only  12  are  mortgaged.  The  average 
annual  income  per  farm  is  about  $200. 

From  East  Fork  to  Wheat  Community 

Wheat  Community  was  settled  about  1800  and  received  its  present  name 
from  the  first  postmaster,  H.  F.  Wheat,  in  1880.  Before  that  time  it  was 
known  as  East  Fork.  Although  most  of  the  old  landmarks  are  gone,  sev- 
eral of  the  early  settlers  are  still  represented  by  descendants  with  such 
names  as  Smith,  Sellers,  Hembree,  Watson,  and  Christenberry. 

At  the  time  the  community  was  organized  the  farms  were  badly  run 
down,  eroded,  and  gullied,  and  crop  yields  were  low.  Livestock  popu- 
lation was  very  low,  and  most  of  the  tillable  lands  were  in  cultivated 
or  nonrow  crops.  A  detailed  analysis  of  changes  made  since  and 
through  the  community  planning,  based  on  a  survey  made  in  the  spring 
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of  1937  and  a  recent  check-up,  will  be  made  later  in  this  article.  It 
may  be  said  here,  however,  that  since  1937  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  toward  developing  a  rounded  program  to  check  erosion, 
maintain  and  build  soil  fertility,  conserve  soil  moistures,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  increased  economic  returns  from  the  operation  of  these 
farms  in  the  future. 

The  reconstruction  of  soil  fertility  through  better  use  of  land  is  of 
course  a  slow  process.  Although  improvement  has  been  made  it  will 
be  many  years  yet  before  land  in  the  Wheat  Community  can  compare 
favorably  with  the  more  fertile  areas  of  East  Tennessee. 

The  idea  of  community  planning  in  Wheat  was  first  discussed  at  a 
group  meeting  in  the  community  February  8,  1936.  At  that  time  34 
farmers  were  present.  Nothing  definite  was  done  then,  but  it  was 
agreed  to  hold  another  meeting  a  week  later.  Forty  farmers  were  pres- 
ent at  this  second  meeting,  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  a  vote  was 
taken  on  going  ahead  with  the  organization  plans:  14  wanted  more 
time  to  think  the  matter  over,  but  26  favored  going  ahead. 

The  Progress  From  Idea  to  Organization 

Between  these  meetings  in  February  1936  and  the  beginning  of  1937 
litde  was  done  in  an  organized  way,  but  the  idea  of  community  organ- 
ization for  planning  was  kept  before  the  local  people,  largely  through 
the  work  of  county  Extension  workers. 

On  January  23,  1937,  another  meeting  was  called,  with  65  farmers 
present.  They  were  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  idea,  and  an 
organization  for  local  land  planning  was  perfected,  with  seven  trustees 
elected  to  direct  the  organization  in  its  planning  work. 

Now  that  the  farmers  had  decided  to  go  ahead,  a  survey  was  made 
of  the  community.  The  trustees  were  in  charge  and  did  most  of  the 
work,  receiving  assistance  from  the  other  farmers  in  the  community, 
and,  on  certain  technical  phases,  from  specialists  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  Extension  farm  management  department  then  summarized  the 
survey  data  to  get  some  idea  of  what  conditions  prevailed  in  the  com- 
munity, what  improvements  could  be  proposed  for  the  community,  and 
what  services  the  several  agricultural  agencies  could  render.  After 
analyzing  the  survey,  the  trustees  and  the  county  Extension  workers 
drafted  a  tentative  program.  The  people  of  the  community  were  then 
called  together  in  a  general  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  this  program. 

An  outline  of  work  was  set  up  and  all  through  the  year  this  work 
went  steadily  ahead.  Regular  monthly  meetings  were  held,  with  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  farm  families  present  at  each  meeting.  The 
trustees,  who  are  responsible  for  all  activities  sponsored  in  the  com- 
munity, broke  their  program  down  into  the  following  heads:  Land  use, 
cover  crops,  terracing,  liming,  forestry,  livestock,  and  poultry,  with  fur- 
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ther  subdivisions  under  crops  and  livestock.  Goals  to  be  reached  were 
established  under  each  of  these  heads. 

Although  1937  was  the  first  year  of  the  organization,  comparison  of 
the  goals  sought  and  the  actual  achievements  during  this  year  showed 
that  a  large  step  forward  had  been  taken. 


Goal 

Achieve- 
ment 

1. 

Number  acres  terraced  

200 

100 

2. 

Number  acres  of  cover  crop  

1,300 

1,500 

3. 

Number  tons  lime  used  

1,300 

2,000 

4. 

Number  acres  fertilized  

1,000 

1,200 

5. 

Number  homes  painted  

10 

12 

6. 

Number  mail  boxes  improved  

50 

52 

7. 

Number  rods  of  new  fence  

17,000 

20,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  three  items  listed  have  nothing  to  do 
with  land  improvement.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  farmers,  however, 
that  the  program  should  be  broader  in  scope  than  merely  the  crop- 
producing  land.  This  dual  program  of  farm  and  home  improvement 
was  carried  further  in  1938. 

A  comparison  of  some  of  these  figures  with  those  in  the  years  before 
1937  is  illuminating.  Insofar  as  cover  crops  are  concerned,  for  instance, 
17  farmers  seeded  crimson  clover  in  1937,  while  before  then  only  1 
farmer  had  done  so;  7  farmers  seeded  red  clover,  whereas  before  there 
had  been  only  1.  One  farmer  put  in  8  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  there  had 
been  none  before  1937. 

The  work  in  1937  included  forestry,  as  the  trustees  found  that  the 
erosion  problem  would  be  considerably  simplified  if  more  land  were 
set  in  trees.  Twenty-seven  acres  of  land  were  reforested  to  black  locust 
and  3  acres  to  pine.  Six  thinning  demonstrations  were  carried  out 
on  a  total  of  20  acres.  Two  meetings  on  wood  management  were  held 
and  also  a  2-day  training  school  for  farmers.  All  these  meetings  were 
well  attended  and  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  shown. 

A  Program  With  the  Broadest  Possible  Base 

By  January  1938,  the  board  of  trustees  had  increased  to  7  men  and 
8  women,  and  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  farm  homes  and  yards  was 
assigned  a  definite  place  as  a  "live-at-home"  program.  In  that  month 
the  trustees  assembled  in  their  community  club  rooms  to  work  out  a 
program  for  the  coming  year. 

It  was  decided  first  that  the  entire  program  must  have  the  broadest 
possible  base.    For  that  reason  it  was  held  to  include  not  only  farm 
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owners,  but  also  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  wage  hands,  and  to  take 
in  both  the  farms  and  the  homes. 

Erosion  was  declared  the  chief  problem,  and  it  was  decided  to  press 
ahead  with  terracing  and  cover  crops.  Out  of  this  meeting  came  a 
decision  to  work  on  17  separate  activities  during  the  year  1938.  Wheat 
Community,  however,  is  not  concerned  only  with  year-to-year  goals. 
Although  they  are  necessary  if  the  work  is  to  go  forward  efficiently, 
the  farmers  are  firm  believers  in  the  necessity  for  long-term  planning, 
too.   For  that  reason  each  yearly  goal  has  as  a  corollary  a  goal  for  1950. 

At  the  end  of  1938,  the  Extension  Service  made  another  survey  in 
conjunction  with  the  trustees,  and  a  report  was  made  covering  all  the 
activities  during  the  year.  So  much  had  been  done  on  both  farm  and 
home  that  Wheat  Community's  planning  was  considered  to  have  been 
successful. 

So  far  as  erosion  was  concerned,  200  more  acres  had  been  terraced, 
and,  by  decreasing  the  row  crops  26  percent  and  the  small  grain  crops 
11  percent,  a  total  decrease  of  37  percent  in  soil-depleting  crops  had  been 
made.  The  decrease  in  these  two  crops  was  absorbed  by  an  increased 
acreage  in  clovers  and  permanent  pasture,  red  clover  showing  the  great- 
est gain.  Several  farmers  had  run  contour  furrows,  and  the  forestry 
program  had  been  carried  further.  Erosion  control,  however,  also  leads 
to  the  conservation  of  soil  moisture.  The  Wheat  farmers  know  that 
erosion  means  more  than  bare  land  and  silted  riverbeds,  that  it  also 
means  that  water  which  should  remain  on  their  lands  to  supply  their 
crops  is  being  lost  to  them. 

One  Farmer  and  the  Change  in  Land  Use 

A  good  example  of  how  farmers  are  changing  their  methods  of  land 
use  was  provided  in  the  case  of  one  farmer  who  had  produced  more 
corn  from  7  acres  than  he  had  previously  produced  from  14  to  16  acres. 
By  using  only  half  his  land  for  the  same  crop  he  had  been  able  to  put 
the  other  half  in  cover  crops  which  helped  check  erosion. 

The  effect  of  the  increased  acreage  in  hays  and  permanent  pasture  had 
been  a  significant  one.  The  sheep  had  increased  from  41  to  167,  cattle, 
approximately  the  same.  Sixty-eight  head  of  well-bred  heifers  had  been 
added  and  work  stock  showed  an  increase  of  10  mares.  There  has  been 
a  sufficient  increase  in  brood  sows  to  supply  home  needs  for  meat. 

The  poultry  situation  supplied  one  of  the  most  striking  changes. 
Before  1938  it  was  in  such  poor  shape  that  many  farmers  were  unable 
to  supply  their  own  families  with  poultry  products  throughout  the  year. 
During  1938,  6  brooder  houses,  10  laying  houses,  9,300  chicks,  and  6 
new  turkey  flocks  were  added  to  the  community.  In  both  quality  and 
quantity  the  chicken  situation  showed  an  increase  of  about  50  percent. 
Culling  and  flock  management  demonstrations  were  given. 

Along  with  this  improvement  in  the  general  poultry  situation,  wheat 
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farmers  also  have  set  up  a  cooperative  for  the  grading  and  selling  at 
a  premium  price  of  eggs  produced  in  the  community.  An  Extension 
marketing  specialist  has  trained  a  local  grader  for  this  work.  As  a 
result,  the  farmers  get  4  to  6  cents  a  dozen  more  for  their  eggs  than 
they  used  to.  Ten  to  twenty-two  cases  of  these  eggs  are  sold  weekly 
to  nearby  packing  houses. 

Soil-building  practices  were  carried  out  on  80  of  130  farms.  Fifty-one 
tons  of  triple-superphosphate,  and  843  tons  of  lime  were  distributed,  and 
1,000  acres  of  land  improved  either  by  terracing,  reforesting,  sowing  to 
clover,  or  liming.  No  picture  of  this  soil  building  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  part  played  by  the  T.  V.  A.  Through  T.  V.  A.'s 
financial  assistance,  it  was  possible  to  place  an  assistant  county  agent 
in  Roane  County,  and  to  supply  new  concentrated  phosphate  fertilizer 
for  demonstration  purposes.  Without  this  help  the  program  would  not 
be  so  far  advanced  as  it  is.  Similar  assistance,  it  should  be  said,  has 
been  given  the  63  counties  lying  within  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River.    Fifty-six  are  employing  assistant  county  agents. 

Outside  of  the  direct  farm  and  farmhouse  work,  the  spirit  of  the  new 
Wheat  Community  probably  was  best  shown  in  1938  by  the  holding  of 
the  Wheat  Fair,  since  every  farmer  or  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  com- 
munity exhibited  something  in  this  fair.  Eighty-one  people,  mainly 
trustees  and  other  farmers,  worked  cooperatively  on  this  as  well  as  on 
the  regular  program.  Forty-one  men  worked  together  to  build  a  show 
barn  for  livestock  and  poultry.  Considering  the  size  of  the  community, 
the  Wheat  Fair  was  a  big  and  successful  job  in  cooperative  enterprise. 
Exhibits  to  the  number  of  1,751  were  shown,  with  7  communities  par- 
ticipating and  approximately  3,000  people  attending. 

The  Essential  of  Progress:  Majority  Cooperation 

In  terms  of  county  land-use  planning,  the  experiment  being  carried 
on  in  the  Wheat  Community  carried  one  note  of  counsel — that  majority 
cooperation  is  essential.  Of  the  130  farm  owners,  77  are  active  members 
and  90  percent,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  contributed  and  are  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  project.  Nor  is  this  cooperation  restricted 
to  farm  owners.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  tenants,  sharecroppers, 
and  wage-hands  attended  the  monthly  meetings  in  1938,  and  had  an 
active  part  and  voice  in  what  was  done.  Even  the  children  of  the  farm 
families  were  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  what  was  going  on. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  of  course,  yet  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  farmers  in  Wheat  Community  offers  a  hopeful  sign  to  other  com- 
munities. It  seems  to  prove  that  with  the  united  and  determined  effort 
of  a  majority  of  the  farm  people  in  the  average  community  a  lot  can  be 
done,  and  done  quickly,  to  plan,  develop,  and  put  into  effect  a  program 
of  rural  betterment.  For  what  has  been  done  in  Wheat  Community 
can  be  done  in  any  average  American  farm  community. 
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Plans  and  the  Man 


by  CHARLES  P.  LOOMIS 

Those  plans  that  do  not  have  the  support  of  the  people  they  affect 
are  likely  to  result  in  failure  or  worse.  History  provides  many  cases 
in  point.  The  once  prolific  Polynesians  are  dying  out,  as  are  other 
primitive  peoples,  rather  than  fit  into  the  patterns  imposed  upon  them 
by  civilizations  different  from  their  own.  The  Boston  Tea  Party,  the 
Sepoy  Mutiny,  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  many  other  incidents  attest  the 
futility  of  plans  or  practices  neither  created  by  nor  supported  by  the 
men  for  whom  they  were  intended.  Now  that,  at  least  in  the  proposals 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  American  farmer  is  to  assist  in 
charting  his  own  future  through  his  local  county  planning  committees, 
there  should  be  less  possibility  of  leaving  the  man  out  of  agricultural 
plans  than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

A  substantial  way  to  get  man  into  his  own  plans  is  for  him  to  become 
self-conscious  about  his  numbers.  When  he  does  this  he  will  not  build 
schools,  churches,  and  hospitals  for  10,000  children  and  adults  in  places 
where  the  sociologists  can  tell  him  there  will  be  only  7,500  a  few  years 
hence.  He  will  not  try  to  move  as  many  people  off  over-populated 
land  when  the  birth  rate  is  very  low  as  when  it  is  very  high.  In  fact, 
he  will  move  no  one  unless  he  finds  available  areas  of  lower  birth  rates 
and  better  opportunities.  He  will  realize  that  his  adjustment  will  be 
one  thing  if  the  people  are  old  and  eligible  for  security  payments,  an- 
other if  they  are  young  and  fertile;  one  thing  if  they  are  highly  mobile, 
another  if  they  would  rather  starve  than  move.  For  man  to  try  to 
make  plans  for  his  use  of  land  without  taking  stock  of  his  numbers 
and  their  movement  is  like  a  rancher  buying  winter  forage  and  feed 
with  no  idea  of  the  livestock  count  on  the  summer  ranges. 

Not  Even  the  Caesars  Can  Plan  Alone 

The  democratic  plan  must  be  the  fruit  of  group  effort.  It  must  be 
the  fusion  of  the  minds  of  the  community.  No  one,  none  of  the  Caesars, 
modern  or  ancient,  has  been  able  to  make  effective  plans  alone.  They 
must  have  their  staffs  of  experts.  Democracies  also  have  the  experts,  and 
in  addition  they  have  the  invaluable  help  of  the  common  man  in  the 
planning.  The  farmer  recognizes  the  weakness  of  the  individual  in 
planning  when  he  says,  "Two  heads  are  better  than  one  even  if  one  is  a 
cabbage  head."  One  man  trying  to  plan  for  our  complicated  world  is 
infinitely  worse  than  one  man  trying  to  stack  bundled  grain  alone.  When 
men  plan  together  ideas  begin  to  pop,  everyone  gets  wiser.  Planning  or 
getting  local  groups  to  analyze  themselves  is  a  problem  of  organization, 
a  problem  with  which  the  sociologist  is  eminently  concerned. 

After  the  community  has  developed  its  plan  that  plan  must  be  put 
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into  effect.  If  this  is  to  be  done  by  individual  solicitation  the  executors 
of  the  plan  may  outnumber  the  people  for  whom  the  plan  is  designed. 
Such  execution  is  like  a  tax  which  costs  more  to  collect  than  it  nets  the 
government.  Here  again  organization,  the  handle  to  be  used  by  exten- 
sion and  action  agencies,  must  be  found  or  created.  People  learn  ana 
frequendy  perform  better  together  than  when  alone.  To  reduce  the 
matter  to  an  extreme  simplification,  suppose  the  plan  calls  for  a  demon- 
stration. Why  should  not  the  organizer  arrange  that  100  see  i  demon- 
stration rather  than  having  single  families  see  100  demonstrations?  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  other  agencies  have  found 
that  they  must  work  with  the  group  to  be  effective. 

The  self-conscious  planning  community  will  want  its  social  agencies 
to  function  properly.  If  75  percent  of  the  present  generation  of  children 
must  leave  the  farm  and  it  is  clear  that  but  10  percent  of  them  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  professions,  the  schools  must  train  the  others  for  different 
ways  of  life.  If  the  schools  fall  down  on  this  job,  many  a  child  may  have 
to  live  a  far  harder  life  than  he  otherwise  would.  The  community,  when 
it  plans,  will  want  to  take  inventory  of  all  its  social  institutions  and 
agencies.  Thus  man,  to  go  back  to  our  theme,  will  get  into  the  plan 
from  the  beginning  of  the  planning  process.  Again,  the  sociologist's 
advice  can  aid  in  setting  up  standards  for  those  methods  whereby  agencies 
can  be  made  most  effective,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  functions  in  giving  the  farmer  the  services  he  desires. 

Knowledge  Is  the  First  Step  to  Understanding 

Both  rich  and  poor  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  plans.  Rural 
people  the  world  over  take  care  of  their  unfortunate.  The  less  it  has 
been  influenced  by  city  ideas,  the  more  likely  the  community  will  be  to 
feel  its  obligation  toward  those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  This  is 
to  say  that  the  better  the  farmer  knows  his  unfortunate  neighbor,  the 
less  likely  he  is  to  damn  him  unjusdy  for  being  lazy  or  no-account  be- 
cause he  doesn't  want  to  work  from  sun-up  to  sun-down  for  50  cents. 
Even  in  communities  where  there  has  been  a  serious  divorcement  of 
labor  and  employer,  the  farmer  will  want  the  plan  to  cover  the  poorer 
people.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  after  he  himself  has  had  a  hand 
in  making  plans  involving  such  people  he  wTill  not  be  quick  to  condemn 
the  provision  of  needed  assistance  to  them.  The  sociologist  can  give 
practical  advice  and  assistance  to  planning  committees  concerning  the 
most  effective  ways  and  means  of  getting  the  disadvantaged  classes  into 
the  plans.  Such  counsel  sometimes  may  be  very  important,  for  it  may 
well  be  in  some  regions  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  poor  to  be  fully 
represented  in  the  working  out  of  plans. 

All  plans  must  have  as  their  objective  a  more  abundant  life.  The 
sociologist  has  developed  ways  and  means  of  measuring  partially  the  ex- 
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tent  of  life's  abundance.  He  may  be  called  upon  to  use  his  yardsticks 
to  indicate  levels  of  this  abundance  and  to  suggest  means  for  better- 
ment. He  knows  that  raising  income  is  not  the  one  and  only  method  of 
raising  living  levels,  and  that  instruction  in  preparing  meals  in  a  pellagra- 
infected  area  may  mean  more  to  the  families  than  a  $500  increase  in 
income  for  each.  He  knows,  too,  that  social  life  is  an  important  element 
in  the  level  of  living  just  as  are  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education,  and 
religion. 

The  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Welfare,  which  is  pre- 
pared to  bring  to  bear  on  county  planning  the  viewpoints  of  the  soci- 
ologist, the  social  psychologist,  the  cultural  anthropologist,  and  the 
human  geographer,  has  its  own  special  services  to  offer.  Some  of  these 
are  described  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

The  Materials  Out  of  Which  Plans  Can  Be  Built 

County  planning  committees  may  obtain  population  analyses — spe- 
cifically, data  on  general  population  trends  for  any  number  of  decades 
back  to  and  including  1850;  farm  population  data  for  1920,  1925,  1930, 
1935;  age  composition;  racial  and  nationality  composition;  birth  and 
death  rates,  that  is,  natural  increase;  and  prospective  changes  in  the  num- 
ber and  composition  of  residents.  Some  of  these  data  are  also  available 
by  minor  civil  divisions.  Technicians  will  be  able  to  furnish,  from  high- 
way maps  and  county  and  community  committees,  maps  showing  the 
population  in  place  within  minor  civil  divisions.  Data  on  family  com- 
position may  be  obtained  from  W.  P.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  and  school  records. 
From  data  which  can  be  made  available  from  these  two  sources,  county 
committees  can  learn  which  sections  of  the  county  have  lost,  gained,  or 
remained  stationary  in  population  over  any  period  of  time  during  the  last 
80  years.  They  can  learn,  too,  the  population  trends  by  types  or  classes 
of  land  for  a  county  as  a  whole  or  by  minor  civil  division,  for  all  and  for 
special  age  classes,  as  children  of  school  age  (calculated  from  age  com- 
position, mortality  rates,  and  fertility  ratios). 

Also  available  are  social  organization  analyses  of:  Number  and  size 
of  community,  town,  and  village  groupings,  and  the  number  and  kinds 
of  services  they  render;  institutions,  location,  and  service  areas — such 
as  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  libraries,  recreation  places,  welfare  offices; 
nationality,  racial,  religious,  and  other  cultural  groupings;  farmers' 
organizations,  cooperative  and  general;  women's  organizations;  and 
youth  organizations.  All  of  these  types  of  organizations  should  be 
studied  in  the  field  by  the  county  and  community  committees,  with 
such  help  as  is  needed  and  can  be  furnished  by  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Investigations  in  this  field  can  vary  from  a  mere  cursory  survey  to  as 
extensive  analyses  as  are  desired.  For  example,  map  location  of  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  and  organizations  may  be  made,  and  data  compiled 
for  each  organization  on  its  history  and  development,  membership,  and 
leadership. 
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Information  on  tenure  and  other  facets  of  the  class  structure  of  the 
I  population  can  also  be  made  available  to  county  committees.  These 
data,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  be  compiled  in  the  field,  include 
tenure  and  income  data  for  individual  counties,  relief  and  Farm  Security 
Administration  data,  data  on  race,  nationality,  and  religious  groups,  and 
data  on  farm  laborers. 

Indices  to  the  Way  the  People  Live 

Standards  or  levels  of  living  analyses  can  be  furnished  to  county 
committees,  such  analyses  to  include  comparative  data  by  counties,  de- 
tailed data  as  to  population  groupings  and  land  groupings  that  would  be 
compiled  in  the  county,  through  the  use  of  an  index  furnished  by  techni- 
cians, and  data  concerning  institutional  and  other  services  that  can  be 
assembled  from  material  gathered  in  social  organization  analyses.  These 
constitute  a  part  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  rural  people. 

The  division  also  will  undertake  to  make  studies  of  problems  related 
to  programs  of  various  action  agencies.  Under  the  Triple-A  program, 
studies  of  displacement  due  to  mechanization  and  crop  reduction,  the 
composition  and  characteristics  of  participants  and  nonparticipants  in 
the  program,  and  reasons  for  participation  or  nonparticipation,  will  be 
available  to  county  planning  committees. 

In  connection  with  the  wrork  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  studies 
that  should  be  useful  to  members  of  committees  include  those  of  families 
displaced  by  the  land-purchase  program;  studies  of  family  groupings 
and  cultural  composition  of  those  living  on  eroded  land;  cultural  tradi- 
tions as  factors  in  soil  erosion  and  its  control;  and  composition  and 
characteristics  of  participants  and  nonparticipants  in  the  program. 

Available  to  county  committees,  too,  are  analyses  of  clients'  records 
to  determine  causes  and  effects,  success  and  failure  of  rehabilitation 
efforts;  studies  of  resettlement  communities;  and  special  analyses  of  non- 
commercial farming  and  farm  problem  areas.  All  of  these  are  related 
to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  program. 

Studies  that  can  be  furnished  to  county  planning  committees  in 
connection  with  Forest  Service  activities  include  inquiries  into  the 
possibilities  of  developing  farm-forest  communities;  living  conditions  of 
families  on  poor  lands  which  should  go  into  forests;  and  living  conditions 
of  farm  families  displaced  by  purchases  of  forests. 

In  the  field  of  population  research,  county  committees  can  obtain 
annual  farm  population  estimates;  data  on  composition,  characteristics, 
distribution,  and  migration  of  rural  population;  results  of  studies  of 
population  pressure  and  of  special  studies  on  relation  of  population  to 
natural  resources;  and  information  on  causes  and  effects  of  rural-urban 
and  farm-to-farm  migration,  and  the  selection  of  migrants. 
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The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  Communities 

Research  on  community  and  local  organizations  will  make  available 
to  committees  information  on  the  development,  structure  and  changes 
of  typical  rural  communities,  the  development  of  subsistence  homesteads 
and  other  resetdement  communities,  the  role  of  local  organizations  and 
social  participation  in  the  community,  the  development  and  functions 
of  leadership,  and  the  implementing  of  action  programs  through  com- 
munity and  local  organization  channels. 

Analyses  of  census  and  other  secondary  data  showing  levels  of  living, 
an  index  of  current  changes  in  farm  family  standards  of  living,  and 
information  on  farm  family  income  and  expenditures  can  be  furnished. 

Various  phases  of  farm  labor  and  tenancy  research  available  are: 
Material  on  the  replacement  or  shifts  in  farm  labor  due  to  mechanization 
and  crop  restriction,  labor  employment  possibilities  by  agricultural  re- 
gions, special  aspects  of  the  agricultural  ladder,  migrant  laborers,  incomes 
and  levels  of  living  of  tenants  and  laborers  as  contrasted  to  owners, 
and  the  nature  and  development  of  agricultural  classes. 

Rehabilitation  studies  which  should  prove  useful  to  county  planning 
committees  involve  those  of  causes  and  effects  of  successes  and  failures 
of  rural  rehabilitation  clients,  and  a  special  n -county  study  of  sub- 
sistence or  noncommercial  farming. 

The  Contributions  of  Social  Psychology 

In  social  psychology,  materials  that  can  be  furnished  to  committees 
include  results  of  studies  of  farmers'  attitudes;  studies  of  farmer  public 
opinion;  studies  of  public  opinion-making  agencies  such  as  newspapers, 
farm  journals,  and  the  radio;  studies  of  rural  ideologies  and  philosophies; 
and  studies  of  farmers'  movements.  Such  work  is  conducted  by  the 
division  in  close  collaboration  with  other  units  of  the  Government. 

Studies  of  regional  cultures  available  include:  Studies  of  typical  cul- 
tural areas — for  instance,  the  Corn,  Cotton,  Wheat,  Dairy,  and  Fruit 
Belts;  study  of  cultural  groups  or  islands;  studies  of  acculturation,  with 
special  reference  to  urbanization,  commercialization,  and  mechanization 
of  rural  areas. 

The  division  also  will  undertake  long-time  or  basic  research  on  popula- 
tion, community  and  local  organizations,  standards  or  levels  of  living, 
farm  labor  and  tenancy,  rehabilitation  studies,  social  psychology,  and 
regional  cultures. 

In  addition,  it  will  carry  on  cooperative  projects  with  colleges  in 
any  of  the  fields  of  research  listed  above  insofar  as  funds  are  available. 
In  carrying  out  such  projects,  the  division  will  be  able  to  make  members 
of  its  staff  available  for  technical  planning,  to  assign  personnel  to  field 
work,  to  provide  financial  and  personnel  assistance  in  tabulating  data, 
and  to  assist  in  the  joint  preparation  of  research  reports. 
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Raw  Materials  of  Montana  Policy 

by  NEIL  W.  JOHNSON 

Ready  now  to  the  hands  of  Montana  farmers,  and  of  technicians  work- 
ing with  them,  are  indices  to  the  future  of  dry-land  farming  in  the 
plains  area  of  the  State.  The  result  of  the  application  of  long-time  prices 
to  long-time  production  records  on  individual  farms  as  they  are  now 
organized  and  operated,  these  data  indicate  what  income  may  be  expected 
from  22,000  farms  in  that  area. 

Nearly  4  out  of  every  10  of  these  farms  can  expect  no  more  than 
$300  to  $500  cash,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  meet  family  needs.  Figur- 
ing four  persons  to  the  farm  family,  this  means  from  $75  to  $125  an- 
nually or  $6  to  $10  per  person  per  month  to  meet  the  needs  for  food, 
clothing,  medical  and  dental  care,  education,  recreation,  and  life  insur- 
ance or  other  provision  for  an  independent  old  age.  In  certain  sections 
of  the  United  States  wThere  farm  produce  contributes  heavily  to  the 
family  living  this  amount  of  available  cash  might  be  sufficient  for  the 
bare  essentials  of  a  satisfactory  livelihood. 

In  the  plains  area  of  Montana,  however,  under  semiarid  conditions 
and  systems  of  mechanized  one-crop  farming,  the  possibilities  of  farm 
gardens  are  limited,  and  a  home  supply  of  poultry  and  dairy  products 
is  frequendy  neglected.  One  farm  per  square  mile  of  land  surface  would 
be  considered  very  close  settlement.  The  principal  trading  centers  are 
100  to  150  miles  apart  with  shipping  points  spaced  at  distances  of  10  to 
30  miles  along  the  railroads.  Many  farmers  in  this  area  are  located  20 
miles  or  more  from  a  railroad  or  from  a  town  having  at  least  250 
inhabitants.  Transportation  costs  are  therefore  relatively  high.  High 
schools  are  available  only  in  the  more  populous  centers,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  many  farm  families  to  maintain  residence  in  town  during  the 
school  year  at  added  cost.  These  observations  are  made  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  farms  that  will  yield  no  more  than  $300  to  $500  annually 
may  be  considered  inadequate  to  supply  the  essentials  of  livelihood 
under  Montana  conditions. 

The  Dilemma  of  Adjustment  and  35,000  Persons 

More  than  8,500  farm  families  or  35,000  persons  are  now  tied  to  farms 
with  these  meager  production  opportunities  in  central  and  eastern  Mon- 
tana. A  goal  of  the  Montana  farm  adjustment  studies  was  to  locate 
these  farms  and  to  determine  the  combination  of  factors  responsible  for 
their  depressing  outlook.  Nearly  everywhere  the  factor  of  inadequate 
farm  size  is  an  important  item,  but  this  is  probably  of  major  significance 
in  northeastern  Montana,  where  a  third  of  the  2,600  wheat  farms  arc 
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FARMS  HAVING  GROSS  INCOME  EXPECTANCIES 

OF  $1,000  OR  LESS  t 


WHEAT 
FARMS 


COMBINATION 
FARMS 


Few  combination  farms  in  Montana's  Area  VII  fall  in  this  low-income 
category,  and  wheat  farms  in  the  category  tend  to  concentrate  in  particular 
subareas. 

half  sections  or  less.  This  is  in  an  area  where  farms  of  twice  this  size 
are  now  considered  about  the  minimum  for  the  support  of  a  farm  family. 

The  stimulation  of  war-time  prices  for  wheat,  an  unusual  succession 
of  years  with  abundant  moisture,  and  the  development  of  mechanized 
systems  of  farming  all  combined  to  encourage  the  extension  of  grain 
farming  into  areas  suited  only  to  the  continuous  production  of  range 
grasses.  While  wheat  farming  is  still  attempted  on  essentially  range 
lands  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  plains  area,  the  highest  proportion  of 
abandonment  because  of  low  yields  or  crop  failure  is  occurring  in  por- 
tions of  central  and  southeastern  Montana  where  60  percent  of  the  wheat 
farms  are  estimated  to  have  little  if  any  chance  of  supporting  a  family. 

The  problem  of  readjustment  in  Montana  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  runs 
the  gamut  from  the  task  of  stabilization  of  a  few  farms  in  a  relatively 
good  farming  area  to  that  of  relocating  the  bulk  of  the  farm  families  in 
entire  communities.  Readjustment  can  go  forward  on  an  assured  basis 
only  when  grounded  in  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  maladjustments  and  their  causes.  To  this  end,  the  Montana  farm 
adjustment  study  is  making  localized  data  available  in  67  subareas  com- 
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prising  the  plains  area  of  the  State.  These  subareas  group  the  farms 
into  communities  where  problems  in  readjustment  are  somewhat  similar. 
Conditions  vary  from  those  in  which  only  4  percent  of  the  wheat  farms 
may  be  considered  submarginal  to  others  in  which  it  is  estimated  that 
as  many  as  92  percent  are  unable  continuously  to  support  families. 

Programs  of  readjustment  can  be  successfully  accomplished  only  when 
farm  families  in  the  areas  involved  actively  participate  in  the  planning. 
Through  the  costly  process  of  trial  and  error  they  have  come  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  their  environment. 
These  data  provide  the  basis  for  group  discussions  and  action,  through 
the  medium  of  county  agricultural  planning,  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
leaders.  The  study  is  affording  them  the  instruments  for  exploring  the 
elements  of  an  adjustment  program  and  in  planning  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  such  a  program  might  be  effected. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  preparing 
a  multilithed  series  of  maps  and  charts  which  will  make  available  in 
graphic  form  many  of  the  data  already  described  for  each  of  the  67  local 
divisions  of  the  plains  area  of  Montana.  The  charts  accompanying  this 
article  are  taken  from  this  series,  which  will  supplement  the  series  of 
bulletins  resulting  from  this  study  now  being  issued  by  the  Montana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulletin  367,  Study  of  Area  VII: 
Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  dealing  largely  with  Hill,  Liberty,  and 
Toole  Counties  in  north-central  Montana  is  now  available  for  distribu- 
tion while  a  similar  study  for  Area  IV  (Daniels,  Sheridan,  Roosevelt, 
and  eastern  Valley  counties)  is  in  process  of  publication. 

Contributors  to  This  Issue 

DR.  CHARLES  A.  BEARD  is  the  author  of  An  Economic  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  many  other  volumes,  of  which  the  latest 
is  America  in  Midpassage,  written  in  collaboration  with  Mary  R. 
Beard.  .  .  .  Dr.  Beard's  article  is  adapted  from  his  address  to  the  Congress 
on  Education  for  Democracy  in  New  York  on  August  15.  .  .  .  Davis  Mc- 
Entire  and  N.  L.  Whetten  are  members  of  the  B.  A.  E.  staff  stationed  at 
present  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  .  .  .  Sherman  E.  Johnson  heads  the  B.  A.  E. 
farm  management  division.  ...  J.  H.  McLeod  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Extension  Service,  in  charge  of  specialists  and  program  de- 
velopment. .  .  .  Neil  W.  Johnson  and  Charles  P.  Loomis  are  Washington 
B.  A.  E.  staff  members,  working  respectively  in  farm-management  and 
farm-population  fields.  .  .  .  Charles  L.  Stewart  heads  the  land  economics 
work  of  the  University  of  Illinois'  department  of  agricultural  economics. 
.  .  .  Howard  R.  Tolley  is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics. .  .  .  Arthur  W.  Stuart  is  a  staff  member  of  the  B.  A.  E.  state  and 
local  planning  division.  He  is  a  Stanford  graduate.  .  .  .  Bert  Johnson  is 
a  member  of  B.  A.  E.'s  economic  information  division. 
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Farm  Labor  Here  and  Abroad 

by  CHARLES  L.  STEWART 

Efforts  of  other  countries  to  improve  the  situation  of  farm  laborer 
families  have  a  claim  to  attention  in  this  country.  This  is  not 
merely  because  farm  laborers  and  their  families  are  numerous,  or  even 
because  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  prospective  or  actual  parents  of  still 
larger  proportions  of  the  population.  It  is  also  because  levels  of  in- 
comes, expenditures,  and  savings  among  farm  laborers  have  symptomatic 
relation  to,  and  influence  upon,  levels  of  the  same  type  among  farm 
tenants  and  owner-operators. 

Earnest  efforts  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  keep  agricultural 
laborers  exempt  from  the  administrative  procedures  by  which  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  being  enforced  on  behalf  of  laborers  in  many 
non-agricultural  fields.1  Before  assuming  that  nationally  defined  fair 
labor  standards  may  never  have  a  place  in  American  agriculture,  it  may 
be  well  to  examine  the  course  of  events  to  date  in  two  countries  of 
Europe — one  fascist,  one  nonfascist — where  active  efforts  to  assure  higher 
standards  for  farm  workers  have  been  made. 

Problems  of  agricultural  laborers  in  a  large  number  of  countries  were 
brought  to  a  focus  by  the  permanent  agricultural  committee  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva  in  February  1938.  Protection  of 
child  labor  in  agriculture,  vacations  with  pay  in  agriculture,  and  the 
technical  study  of  hours  of  work  in  agriculture  were  three  of  the  four 
items  to  which  attention  was  devoted.  The  other  item  was  entitled 
"Problems  of  Agricultural  Labor  and  Their  Relative  Importance."  To 
some  extent  the  influence  of  this  subject,  the  first  on  the  agenda,  was 
felt  upon  all  of  the  other  items.  Reports  on  this  subject  were  filed  for 
20  countries,  of  which  12  were  European.  Certain  reports  submitted  to 
the  permanent  committee,  notably  those  of  France  and  Italy,  have  been 
drawn  upon  fully  in  the  present  summary. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  pertinent  programs  in  France  and  Italy  will 
serve  to  show  how  those  countries  have  proceeded  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  comprehensive  reform  in  agriculture  at  the  level  of  agricultural 
labor. 

The  Farm  Labor  Reform  Approach  in  France 

In  France  the  scope  of  reform  in  behalf  of  agricultural  labor  can  be 
outlined  in  terms  of  seven  programs.  These  are:  Allowance  to  families 
for  children;  employee-employer  agreements  for  collective  application; 

1  "Area  of  production"  as  interpreted  for  use  in  Section  7  (c)  and  in  Section  13  (A) 
(10)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  {Congressional  Record,  Jane  23,  1939, 
p.  10,980)  continues  to  be  a  principal  storm  center  in  the  effort  to  exempt  agriculture. 
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housing  standards;  insurance  against  accident,  invalidity,  etc.;  vacations 
with  pay;  wage  minima;  work-time  limitations.  Each  of  these  is  sum- 
marized in  the  paragraphs  that  follow.  ^ 

Family  Allowances, — Allowances  to  families  with  children  were  begun 
in  France  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1913.  Assistance  allowances,  known 
as  allowances  to  large  families,  were  made  to  any  persons  who  may  have 
more  than  three  children.  Amounts  vary,  but  usually  range  between 
270  and  300  francs  yearly  for  each  child.  Under  the  act  of  July  22,  1933, 
a  system  of  national  grants  to  encourage  large  families  was  inaugurated 
to  apply  to  such  families  as  are  not  taxable  under  the  general-revenue 
tax,  payable  as  follows:  120  francs  for  the  third  child,  360  for  the  fourth, 
and  540  for  the  remainder.  Farm  families  come  partly  under  the  1913 
law  and  partly  under  that  of  1933.  In  addition,  the  French  family  may 
also  be  assisted  by  means  of  a  family  allowance  granted  to  wage  earners 
under  the  act  of  March  11,  1932.  Under  this  act  provision  of  family 
allowances  became  compulsory.  Employers  must  become  affiliated  with 
compensatory  associations  organized  by  employers  to  divide  among  them- 
selves the  charges  resulting  from  family  allowance  payments.  Applied 
for  4  years  with  little  reference  to  agriculture,  extension  to  agriculture 
came  under  the  act  of  August  5,  1936.  A  keen  debate  had  developed 
between  those  who  wished  to  apply  the  law  according  to  the  principles 
of  agricultural  cooperation,  and  those  who  preferred  a  noncooperative 
approach.  Fund  associations  on  both  patterns  are  allowed  in  agricul- 
ture under  the  present  legislative  set-up. 

Employee-employer  agreements. — A  collective  agreement  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  has  been  developed  in  each  part  of  France  where 
separate  groups  have  been  organized.  Working  conditions  and  com- 
pensation rates  have  been  covered  in  these  agreements. 

Housing  standards. — In  France  the  inquiry  of  1929  disclosed  that  19 
percent  of  the  workers  were  housed  in  dwellings  that  originally  were 
not  intended  for  habitation.  An  act  of  July  21,  1929,  undertook  to 
regulate  rural  housing.  More  recent  legislation  has  undertaken  to  make 
housing  regulations  more  effective. 

Insurance  systems. — Insurance  against  labor  accidents  in  agriculture  in 
France  has  been  operative  since  December  15,  1922,  carrying  into  effect 
legislation  begun  for  industry  and  commerce  as  early  as  1898.  The 
adaptation  of  the  scheme  of  social  insurance  to  agriculture  in  France, 
begun  under  the  act  of  April  5,  1928,  has  not  yet  been  finished.  Agri- 
cultural workers  are  often  paid  partly  in  land,  or  in  farm  products,  as 
a  result  of  which  cash  wages  stand  only  in  a  slight  proportion.  The 
decree  of  October  30,  1935,  introduced  changes  designed  to  adapt  the 
scheme  to  the  particular  conditions  surrounding  the  agricultural  pro- 
fession. The  difference  is  made  between  men,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
women  and  children  under  16  years,  on  the  other.  Coverage  has  been 
made  to  include  invalidism  as  well  as  other  hazards. 
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Vacations  with  pay. — The  French  Superior  Labor  Council  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1935,  adopted  a  resolution  recognizing  the  right  of  the  worker 
to  an  annual  vacation  with  pay,  and  fixed  the  length  of  this  recess  for 
agricultural  workers  of  both  sexes  at  6  days  for  each  year's  service  in  the 
same  undertaking.  In  order  to  acquire  the  right  to  an  annual  vacation, 
an  agricultural  laborer  working  for  an  employer  under  an  oral  or  written 
contract  of  employment,  or  under  a  contract  of  apprenticeship,  must  have 
worked  in  the  same  undertaking  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  6 
months.  The  vacations  of  agricultural  workers  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  except  during  the  especially  busy  seasons;  vacations  of 
24  hours  may  be  granted  in  special  circumstances.  The  annual  leave  of 
agricultural  workers,  unlike  that  of  workers  in  commerce,  industry,  and 
the  liberal  professions,  may  be  divided  by  mutual  consent  between  the 
parties,  but  half  of  the  total  vacation  must  be  taken  continuously.  In 
the  case  of  a  vacation  of  more  than  24  hours,  the  order  of  departure 
must  reach  the  worker  at  least  8  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vacation.  Pay  during  their  vacation  is  due  at  the  average 
daily  rate  of  wages  earned  in  the  undertaking,  all  allowances  and  bonuses 
included.  Payments  in  kind  which  the  worker  does  not  receive  during 
his  holiday  must  be  converted  into  money.  The  worker  may  not  take 
paid  employment  during  his  vacation. 

Wage  minima. — In  France  no  legislation  exists  to  regulate  minimum 
wages  in  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  minimum  wage  that  is 
paid  is  influenced  by  a  schedule  of  wages,  which  the  prefects  periodically 
propose  with  a  view  to  serving  as  a  basis  of  calculation  for  wages  due  in 
cases  of  labor  accident.  A  number  of  other  countries  have  gone  much 
further  than  France  in  respect  to  wage  regulation  by  statute. 

Wor\-time  limitations. — In  19 19,  after  the  8-hour  law  in  industry  and 
commerce  was  passed  in  France,  the  question  arose  whether  this  legis- 
lation could  be  extended  to  agriculture.  A  mixed  advisory  committee 
set  up  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  concluded  that,  in  view  of  the 
differences  of  conditions  of  work  in  industry  and  agriculture,  it  was 
impossible  to  arrive  in  agriculture  at  national  legislation  having  a  charac- 
ter analogous  to  legislation  in  industry.  In  February  1938  the  French 
Senate  received,  after  passage  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  draft  bill 
on  the  limitation  of  the  length  of  the  working  day  and  the  granting  of 
weekly  rest  days.  Provision  was  made  for  a  maximum  yearly  total  of 
hours  of  2,400  for  300  working  days,  with  an  obligatory  rest  day  which, 
on  principle,  should  fall  on  Sunday.  Regulation  of  hours  in  agricultural 
work,  however,  is  effected  primarily  under  collective  rules  and  agree- 
ments, which  are  found  mainly  in  three  departments — Seine,  Oise,  and 
Marne.  Through  these  agreements  the  yearly  maximum  is  2,800  hours 
and  the  daily  maximum  10  hours  in  7  months,  9  hours  in  2  months, 
and  8  hours  in  3  months. 

In  Italy  at  least  eight  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to 
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obtain  anything  like  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  steps  taken  in  behalf 
of  agricultural  laborers.  These  are:  Allowances  to  families  with  children; 
employee-employer  agreements  for  collective  application;  insurance 
against  accident,  invalidity,  unemployment,  sickness,  etc.;  placement 
service;  adjusting  the  labor-hiring  quota  of  owner  to  productive  capacity 
of  his  land;  vocational  training;  wage  minima;  work-time  limitations. 
Brief  descriptions  of  these  are  given  herewith. 

Family  allowances. — As  in  France,  the  amount  of  allowance  received 
per  child  increases  with  the  number  of  children  in  the  worker's  family. 

Employee-employer  agreement. — Under  section  8  of  the  Royal  Decree 
of  May  6,  1928,  "A  collective  contract  of  employment  may  not  be  pub- 
lished unless  it  contains  definite  provisions  respecting  (1)  disciplinary 
regulations,  (2)  probationary  period,  (3)  rate  of  remuneration,  (4) 
method  of  payment,  hours  of  work,  weekly  rest  and  (in  case  of  under- 
takings having  continuous  processes)  annual  vacations  with  pay,  termina- 
tion of  the  employment  by  the  discharge  or  death  of  the  worker,  the 
transfer  of  the  undertaking,  provision  for  the  worker  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  the  enlistment  of  the  worker  in  the  volunteer  militia  for  national 
defense."  Under  the  first  nation-wide  collective  agreement,  every  worker 
receives  a  share  in  the  earnings  of  the  undertakings  in  which  he  is 
employed.  The  share  in  profits,  however,  corresponds  to  an  equal  share 
in  expenses. 

Tuberculosis  Insurance  of  Worker  and  Small  Farmer 

Insurance  schemes. — Forms  of  assistance  available  to  the  agricultural 
population  include  insurance  against  accident,  invalidity,  old  age,  tuber- 
culosis, general  sickness;  for  female  workers,  maternity  insurance;  and, 
for  unskilled  and  certain  of  the  skilled  agricultural  workers,  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Special  notice  may  be  taken  of  tuberculosis  insurance, 
which  not  only  covers  over  3  million  agricultural  workers,  as  such,  but 
also  some  3  million  operators  of  small  farms.  Under  general  sickness 
insurance,  mutual  sick  benefit  funds  are  contributed  from  employers  and 
workers.  Requirements  of  conventional  insurance  principles  in  this 
field  apparently  have  given  way  to  social  considerations,  as  a  result  of 
which  prevention,  cure,  and  indemnification  of  sickness  must  be  affected 
continuously.  Maternity  insurance  applies  to  any  woman  of  15  to  50 
working  for  pay  and  gives  her  the  right  to  financial,  hygienic,  and 
sanitary  assistance.  Women  in  families  operating  small  farms  are  also 
included. 

Placement  service. — Both  colonization  and  interprovincial  migration  is 
provided  for  agricultural  workers. 

Adjusting  labor-hiring  minima. — The  employment  of  a  minimum 
number  of  workers  is  required  of  each  owner  according  to  the  rated 
productive  capacity  of  his  land.  To  use  the  language  of  a  recent  report, 
the  social  function  of  property,  on  the  one  hand,  and  social  action  for 
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the  abolition  of  unemployment,  on  the  other,  strengthen  one  another 
mutually  on  the  plane  of  social  utility.  Requirement  that  a  minimum 
number  of  workers  be  employed  by  each  farm  shows  how  important  a 
place  has  been  assigned  to  the  union  movement  and  the  collective  con- 
tract in  Italy.  The  union  helps  to  determine  how  many  of  its  own  mem- 
bers shall  be  employed  on  the  farm.  In  Italy  the  struggle  against  agri- 
cultural unemployment  thus  tends  to  be  identified  with  the  struggle  for 
an  increase  in  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 

Vacations  with  pay. — Under  the  Labor  Charter  of  April  21,  1937, 
Italian  workers  engaged  in  year-round  undertakings  are  entitled  to  an 
annual  vacation  with  pay  after  1  year's  continuous  service.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  is  regulated  in  agriculture,  as  elsewhere,  by  collective 
agreement.  Milkers,  cattle  tenders,  shepherds,  and  other  workers  engaged 
in  attending  to  animals,  and  hence  unable  to  take  a  regular  weekly  holi- 
day, usually  receive  a  longer  annual  vacation.  The  date  of  vacation  is 
fixed  by  the  employer  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  undertaking.  It  never  falls 
during  the  busy  seasons  of  spring  and  summer,  nor  the  last  part  of  the 
silkworm-breeding  period,  the  corn  harvest,  the  planting  periods,  nor 
in  the  dairy-farming  zones  in  the  cheese-making  period  in  summer. 

Vocational  training. — The  Fascist  Confederation  of  Agricultural 
Workers  has  prepared  a  large  program  aimed  at  the  development  and 
continual  improvement  of  technical  training  for  all  classes  of  agricultural 
workers  represented  in  it. 

Furtherance  of  Uniformity  in  Collective  Agreements 

Wage  minima. — While  wage  regulation  under  collective  agreements 
had  developed  in  Italy  prior  to  the  World  War,  an  act  of  March  1930 
set  up  a  national  council,  a  duty  of  which  was  to  further  uniformity  in 
collective  agreements.  The  council  was  divided  into  sections,  corre- 
sponding to  the  occupational  confederations.  The  agricultural  section 
of  the  council  has  dealt  with  such  matters  as  fixing  wages  for  workers 
occupied  in  soil-improvement  work  and  applying  principles  of  share 
farming.  The  corporations  that  were  actually  set  up  under  the  act  of 
February  1934  deal  with  cereals,  sugar  beets,  animal  production,  and, 
while  they  have  concentrated  on  questions  of  production,  improvement 
in  quality,  and  others  of  similar  character,  they  also  have  touched  upon 
labor  questions. 

Wor\~time  limitations. — Italian  law  provides  that  the  average  working 
day  in  agriculture  shall,  in  principle,  be  8  hours,  or,  in  annual  equivalent, 
2,400  hours  in  300  days.  This  regulation  holds  for  each  month  of  the 
year  in  a  portion  of  Lombardy,  but  it  varies  in  a  number  of  other 
provinces.  In  one  portion  of  Emilia  3  months  of  the  year  have  10-hour 
limits,  1  month  a  9-hour  limit,  4  months  8-hour  limits,  1  month  7-hour 
limits,  and  3  months  6-hour  limits. 

Italy  is  a  country  with  an  abundant  agricultural  labor  supply  and  is 
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situated  so  far  south  that  long  interruptions  at  midday  are  indispensable. 
The  country's  situation  thus  suggests  a  contrast  with  the  usual  European 
picture.  The  longest  working  day  goes  along  with  the  highest  total 
number  of  annual  hours,  and  is  not  found  in  most  northern  countries 
where  the  daylight  is  longer  and  the  growing  season  shorter.  The  ad- 
vanced technique  of  these  northerly  regions  seems  to  be  more  than  a 
counterbalance  to  the  natural  conditions. 

The  Outlook  for  Farm  Labor  Standards  Here 

Examination  of  the  results  of  scientific  efforts  to  bring  together  in- 
formation on  such  subjects  as  hours  of  work  in  agriculture,  wage  regula- 
tions of  agriculture,  and  vacations  with  pay  in  agriculture,  inevitably 
raises  the  question  whether  the  agricultural  aspects  of  these  problems  are 
not  likely  to  come  more  and  more  to  the  front  in  New  World  countries 
such  as  the  United  States.  The  existence  of  an  unlimited  and  unregu- 
lated working  day  in  agriculture  seems  less  than  rational  at  a  time  in 
which  more  and  more  of  the  public  has  been  conscious  of  the  physical 
harm  resulting  from  very  long  hours  of  work,  and  of  the  increase  in 
efficiency  of  human  labor  that  may  be  achieved  by  a  shorter  but  sensibly 
organized  working  day.  Legislation  or  collective  agreements  in  at  least 
15  countries  have  shown  regulation  of  hours  to  be  practicable.  In  these 
countries  a  farm  laborer  knows  in  advance  how  many  hours  of  his  labor 
he  must  give  in  return  for  wages  received. 

In  like  manner  it  is  suggested  that  nations  interested  in  having  the 
health  and  technical  abilities  of  their  agricultural  workers  improved  arc 
not  likely  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  encouraging  annual  vacations. 
Public  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  child  labor  and  protective  measures 
for  victims  of  accidents,  and  from  other  circumstances  affecting  physical 
fitness  for  labor,  may  be  regarded  as  sound  objectives. 

In  a  country  with  as  great  a  range  of  conditions  as  exists  in  the  United 
States,  however,  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  how  best  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  occupational  groups  in  agriculture  along  the  lines  mentioned. 
One  policy  is  to  1  'black  out"  from  the  application  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  workmen's  compensation  laws,  and  similar  legislation,  all 
of  agriculture,  plus  twilight  zones  of  farm-related  activities  between  the 
farm  and  terminal  establishments.  Another  policy  might  seek  social 
control  on  some  acceptable  basis  both  in  the  twilight  zone  and  in  undis- 
puted agricultural  territory. 

In  the  last  30  years  hired  labor  has  cost  farmers  in  the  United  States 
nearly  30  billion  dollars.2  Cash  wage  payments  to  farm  hands  have  made 

*  Income  Parity  for  Agriculture,  Part  U.  Expenses  of  Agricultural  Production, 
Section  I,  The  Cost  of  Hired  Farm  Labor,  1 90 9— 38  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
April  1939).  Table  2  in  this  report  is  to  be  compared  with  table  1,  Trends  in  Em- 
ployment in  Agriculture,  1909-36  (National  Research  Project,  Wor\s  Progress 
Administration,  November  1938). 
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up  73  percent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  employed  farm  laborers 
stood  between  2%  and  3  million  during  the  period  1909-30,  dropped  to 
between  2l/2  and  2%  in  1931,  to  between  2%  and  2V2,  1932-36,  and  in 
1937  and  1938  still  hovered  around  2%  million.  About  two-thirds  of 
these  lived  on  the  farm.  At  the  same  time  the  total  number  of  family 
workers  declined  from  an  average  of  9%  million  persons  in  1909  to  8% 
million  30  years  later.  Outnumbered  about  4  to  1  by  family  workers, 
the  hired  workers  were  found  on  the  farms  of  only  42  percent  of  all 
farmers.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  why  efforts  to  ele- 
vate the  living  standards  of  hired  laborers  have  not  easily  won  majority 
support  from  persons  engaged  in  American  agriculture.  Anything 
tending  to  raise  the  hired  labor  bill,  whether  as  paid  in  cash  or  in 
other  ways,  should  be  expected  to  gain  favor  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  until 
farm  earnings  are  substantially  increased.  In  addition  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  there  is  little  sense  of  solidarity  between  nonagricultural  laborers 
and  the  hired  laborers  of  agriculture. 

Questions  to  Which  the  Future  Must  Have  Answers 

To  what  extent  can  the  well-being  of  family  laborers  and  hired  laborers 
in  the  United  States  be  safeguarded  without  organizations  of  employers 
and  employees,  such  as  have  been  used  in  some  other  countries?  By 
allowances  for  children  in  wage-earning  farm  families,  by  insuring  farm 
laborers  and  members  of  their  families  against  accidents,  sickness,  and 
invalidism  by  systematic  provisions  for  vacations,  work-time  limitations, 
and  vocational  training  for  agricultural  laborers,  can  the  Government 
take  a  hand  directly?  Or  must  collective  agreements  between  employees 
and  employers  be  the  main  dependence? 

The  increased  use  of  mechanical  equipment  has  modified  many  of  the 
problems  of  agricultural  labor  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  may  give  more,  rather  than  less,  reason  why  organized  agriculture 
and  public  agencies  may  examine  with  profit  some  of  the  methods  used 
in  other  countries  to  safeguard  the  level  of  living  of  farm  laborers  and 
the  members  of  their  families. 

It  is  consistent  with  European  experience  to  assume  that  the  technique 
of  approach  in  agriculture  should  be  markedly  different  from  that  in 
industry  and  commerce.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  places  much 
more  emphasis  in  its  agriculture  upon  capital  contribution  by  nearly  all 
engaged  in  it,  doubtless  gives  additional  reasons  why  the  approach  found 
in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  not  such  as  is  suitable  in  American 
agriculture.  Three  major  considerations  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  any 
consideration  of  the  Act  in  relation  to  agricultural  labor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  standards  established  are  too  lacking  in  adjust- 
ment to  differences  in  parts  of  the  country  arising  from  differences  in 
the  character  of  farm  production,  differences  in  latitude  with  their  effects 
upon  the  length  of  the  daylight  period,  and  from  other  variations. 
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Then,  too,  an  attempt  to  safeguard  American  agricultural  workers 
by  reference  merely  to  work-time  limitations  and  a  minimum  wage 
probably  would  not  be  comprehensive  enough.  There  is  more  need  for 
family  allowances,  both  in  the  families  of  agricultural  workers  and  of 
farmers  of  the  lower-income  group,  than  there  is  for  a  minimum  wage. 
A  tendency  to  impose  a  minimum  wage  probably  would  be  met  with  a 
shift  from  the  laborer  type  of  contract  to  the  cropper  type,  where  pay- 
ment would  be  received  as  a  percentage  of  the  product  or  of  the  value 
of  the  product.  Family  allowances,  however,  have  a  warrant  in  the 
interest  of  the  children  themselves  and  by  way  of  compensation  to  rural 
families  for  keeping  up  the  national  growth  of  population.  There  is 
need  also  in  rural  territory  for  more  far-reaching  insurance  systems  de- 
signed not  only  to  assure  a  more  concerted  attack  against  tuberculosis, 
but  also  to  provide  general  sick  benefits  and  maternal  care,  objectives 
consistent  both  with  social  security  and  medical  programs. 

Reaping  the  Fruit  of  Present  Experience 

Finally,  careful  study  should  be  made  of  experience  in  the  application 
of  the  fair  labor  standards,  social  security,  and  other  measures  to  the 
population  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce,  so  that  when  an  agri- 
cultural program  along  these  lines  is  outlined  it  will  avoid  such  mistakes 
as  inevitably  occur  during  the  experimental  period. 

In  the  long-time  interest  of  farm  workers  and  their  families  it  may 
be  best  to  defer  action  along  some  of  these  lines  while  experiments  are 
proceeding  in  behalf  of  the  nonagricultural  population.  Such  deferment, 
however,  should  not  be  tantamount  to  a  determination  to  keep  agricul- 
ture perpetually  outside  of  the  pale  of  such  programs.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  farm-related  industrial  activities  between  the  farm  and  terminal 
establishments,  at  least  those  between  the  farm  and  local  storage  estab- 
lishments, when  the  product's  storage  period  does  not  exceed  a  small 
part  of  the  year,  should  be  excluded,  along  with  agriculture,  during  the 
formative  or  experimental  period. 

Provisions  that  fair  labor  standards  and  other  such  laws  shall  not  yet 
apply  to  agriculture  and  farm-related  cooperative  and  noncooperative 
activities  are  timely.  They  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  forerunners  of 
efforts  to  produce  better  eventual  safeguards  for  agricultural  labor.  In  the 
absence  of  widespread  collective  agreements  on  the  pattern  of  several 
European  countries,  it  would  be  advisable  for  public  agencies  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  specific  outlines  of  alternative  programs.  For 
American  agricultural  labor  to  be  organized  either  from  within  or  with- 
out may  continue  to  be  difficult.  One  of  the  effects  of  widespread  farm- 
union  movement  would  be  to  place  family  labor  and  hired  labor  at  odds 
with  one  another.  A  legislative  program  safeguarding  the  interest  of 
agricultural  labor  probably  would  obviate  difficulties  and  shorten  the 
delay. 
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The  Grapes  of  Wrath.    John  Steinbec\.    Vising  Press.    New  Yor\, 
i939. 

When  the  Joads  left  Oklahoma  for  the  golden  lands  beyond  the  San 
Bernardino  Mountains,  they  did  not  leave  in  despair  or  without  a  plan 
for  the  future.  They  were  not  launching  on  a  sea  they  had  not  tried  to 
chart.  True,  Grandpa  Joad  withered  quickly  away,  just  as  a  plant  would 
when  it  had  been  torn  from  its  roots,  but,  after  all,  Grandpa  was  the 
past.  He  was  the  symbol  of  any  older  generation  severed  from  its  place 
of  growing  and  feeling.  The  rest  of  the  family  suffered  a  wound  deep 
in  their  inmost  beings  when  they  saw  their  homeplace  was  to  bow  in- 
evitably before  the  march  of  technology.  But  they  were  not  hurt  beyond 
curing.  Indeed,  they  accepted  this  inevitable  and  were  eager,  Ma  for 
the  "white  house,"  Pa  for  the  richer  earth,  Al  for  the  excitement  of  new 
girls  and  new  gadgets.   They  turned  westward  in  hope,  not  in  futility. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurately  stated  of  Mr.  Stein- 
beck's many  truths  in  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  And  it  seems  to  me,  too, 
that  it  constitutes  for  us  an  omen  of  hope  for  the  future  and  a  warning 
to  us  that  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let  that  hope  of  the  Joads  die. 
For  that  matter,  perhaps  that  hope  cannot  die;  it  may  be,  instead,  that 
if  it  does  not  find  something  to  fasten  on,  something  tangible  to  build 
toward,  then  the  hope  itself  will  turn  to  other  ways  of  life  that  promise 
fulfillment. 

For  the  very  brief  reference  to  the  Joad  who  fought  in  the  Revolution 
assumes  a  parallel  not  at  all  far-fetched  between  the  modern  Joads  and 
the  streaming  peoples  who  struck  first  on  our  Atlantic  coast  and  then 
progressively  onward  and  inward  across  the  continent.  Those  streams 
must  have  been  animated  by  the  same  hope  that  stirred  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Joads  when  they  turned  their  cut-down  jaloppy  onto  Highway 
66  and  looked  to  the  west.  Those  earlier  hordes  found  a  land  that 
matched  their  hope,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  here  that  we  can  locate  the 
secret  source  of  the  gigantic  energy  that  transformed  a  motley  aggregate 
of  seaboard  sovereignties  into  a  great  nation  in  little  more  than  a  century. 

It  would  be  futile,  even  if  appropriate,  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion 
of  the  literary  qualities  of  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath,"  just  as  by  this  time 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  outline  the  story. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  passage  that  is  illustrative  of  a  certain  quality 
of  greatness  in  Mr.  Steinbeck,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  the  greatness  of 
an  artist  or  of  a  pamphleteer.   This  passage  is  his  chapter  upon  a  mud- 
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turtle's  progress  across  the  great  concrete  plain  of  a  highway.  The 
turtle's  unhurried  patience,  victorious  alike  over  reckless  driver  and  de- 
structive driver,  somehow  connects  the  story  of  the  Joads,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  infinite  patience  and  infinite  complexity  of  the  natural 
processes  that  have  produced  mankind  and,  on  the  other,  with  the 
centuries-old  struggle  of  men  to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  manifold  tyrants 
and  tyrannies.  If  such  writing  as  this  is  propaganda,  then  it  is  propa- 
ganda on  behalf  of  the  essential  verities  of  humanity. 

Already  the  book  has  become  a  part  of  the  national  consciousness.  In 
our  day  the  novelist  has  become  the  singer  of  songs,  the  truth-teller,  and 
myth-maker.  If  it  is  true  that  he  who  makes  a  nation's  songs  is  more 
potent  than  he  who  sits  in  high  places,  then  Mr.  Steinbeck  has  become 
an  even  more  powerful  social  than  literary  force.  Thus,  I  think  everyone 
who  is  concerned  with  the  political,  social,  and  economic  processes  can 
learn  a  lot  from  him.  Aside  from  what  it  says,  the  appearance  and  suc- 
cess of  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  are  a  phenomenon  that  deserves  study. 

This  is  not  the  place  either  for  a  discussion  of  that  kind  or  for  attempts 
to  explain  the  complex  of  events  and  forces  that  preceded,  some  would 
say  "caused,"  the  migration  to  the  coast.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  set 
down  my  own  conclusions  as  to  the  "causes"  of  the  agricultural  situation 
in  the  great  valley  of  California,  its  need  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hand  laborers  for  short  periods,  the  low  wages  there,  the  high  cost  of 
land  and  irrigation  water,  the  predominance  of  large  farms,  the  low 
prices  of  products,  and  the  subjection  to  stress  and  strain  of  money- 
lenders, land-owners,  farm  laborers,  and  State  and  local  governments. 
Still  less  is  this  an  appropriate  place  to  consider  the  steps  that  might 
appropriately  be  taken  by  the  people  and  government  of  the  State  to  help 
the  great  army  of  newcomers  to  find  some  measure  of  happiness  and 
security. 

What  the  book  says  is  my  major  concern  here,  and  I  have  tried  to  tell 
briefly  above  what  it  says  to  me:  That  the  mainspring  of  the  powerful 
drive  to  American  nationhood  as  we  know  it  today  lay  in  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  a  people  who  found  a  chance  to  do  and  act,  that  this  hope  and 
this  opportunity  are  our  great  national  asset,  and  that  we  must  find  ways 
to  keep  both  the  hope  and  the  opportunity  alive. 

If  the  physical  frontier  of  the  West  is  gone,  that  is  of  no  importance 
so  long  as  a  frontier  of  the  spirit  exists.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
form  the  opportunity  takes,  so  long  as  the  hope  can  find  it  and  shape  it. 
It  is  when  hope  recoils  upon  itself,  when  it  is  thrown  back  upon  itself 
until  the  people  feel  themselves  particles  at  the  mercy  of  forces  incom- 
prehensible to  them,  that  we  court  peril.  If  we  can  give  back  to  the 
citizen  his  dignity  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  a  group,  if  we 
can  make  him  feel  that  he  is  grappling  to  some  good  purpose  with  the 
forces  of  economics  and  politics,  then  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  giving  him  fulfillment.   If  he  can  function  to  some  discernible 
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purpose,  then  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  become  a  prince  or  princeling;  he 
will  have  the  value  to  himself  that  is  the  best  guarantee  of  greatness  in 
individual  or  nation. — Howard  R.  Tolley. 

Factories  in  the  Field,  The  Story  of  Migratory  Farm  Labor  in  Cali- 
fornia. Carey  McWilliams.  $2.50.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  334  pp. 
1939. 

Widespread  interest  in  the  agriculture  of  California  has  been  aroused 
in  recent  years.  The  great  agricultural  strikes  of  1933,  the  successive 
waves  of  migration  into  California  in  the  1930^  from  the  stricken  South- 
ern Plains,  the  weedlike  growth  of  fascist  movements  and  the  widespread 
violation  of  civil  liberties,  and,  most  important  perhaps,  the  notable  work 
of  the  California  novelist,  John  Steinbeck,  have  stimulated  this  interest. 

Carey  McWilliams  has  written  an  informal  history  of  agricultural  labor 
in  California  which  brings  together  in  a  single  volume  a  wealth  of  material 
and  information  which  has  previously  been  available  only  in  widely 
scattered  sources,  difficult  of  access  to  the  general  reader.  The  interested 
reader  now  has  the  whole  story,  told  with  a  vividness  which  compels 
attention,  and  with  such  evident  grounding  in  the  entire  range  of  con- 
temporary materials,  official  publications,  and  other  sources,  that  the 
harsh  and  almost  unbelievable  story  rings  true. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  McWilliams  says: 

"To  understand  why  the  valleys  (of  California)  are  made  up  of  large 
feudal  empires;  to  know  why  it  is  that  farming  has  been  replaced  by 
industrialized  agriculture,  the  farm  by  the  farm  factory;  to  realize  what 
is  back  of  the  terror  and  violence  which  breaks  out  periodically  in  the 
farm  valleys,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  social  history  of 
California.  It  is  this  history  which  the  latter-day  commentators,  busy 
recording  impressions  and  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  have  largely 
ignored.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  melodramatic  history,  a  story  of  theft, 
fraud,  violence,  and  exploitation.  It  completely  belies  the  sense  of  peace 
and  lassitude  that  seems  to  hover  over  rural  California." 

The  author  lives  up  to  this  promise  and  unrolls  a  story  of  land-grabbing 
and  fraud,  of  forceful  expropriation  of  small  farmers,  of  exploitation  in 
turn  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino,  Hindu,  Mexican,  and,  finally,  in  the 
current  decade,  of  white  family  labor.  The  exploitation  of  labor  has  not 
been  accomplished  without  resistance,  rioting,  and  bloodshed.  Behind  the 
spectacular  strikes  of  the  1930^,  with  the  attendant  mobilization  of  vigi- 
lantes, strikebreakers,  National  Guardsmen,  State  police,  Legionnaires  in 
the  guise  of  embattled  farmers — behind  this  and  behind  the  grinding 
poverty  of  the  jungles  stretches  a  record  back  almost  to  the  gold-rush 
times  of  bindle-stiffs  and  rag-heads,  of  Japs  and  Chinks  and  Greasers, 
moving  up  and  down  the  Dirty  Plate  Route  with  the  crops,  then  dis- 
appearing into  city  slums  until  another  harvest  time  should  roll  around. 
Savage  repression  has  been  the  answer  to  protests  against  wages  and 
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working  conditions,  as  in  the  Wheatland  riot  of  19 13,  or  in  the  reception 
accorded  to  Kelley's  Army  by  the  authorities  in  Sacramento  the  year  m 
following. 

Mr.  Mc Williams  discusses  the  State  land  settlements  at  Durham  and 
Delhi,  and  the  now  almost  forgotten  experiments  at  Kaweah  and  Fort 
Romie.  Quite  correctly  he  analyzes  the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  alleged 
"failure"  of  the  two  State  land  settlements,  and  points  out  the  weak- 
ness of  the  argument  that  this  has  proved  the  folly  of  State  planning  and 
social  control.  The  chapters  discussing  the  participation  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
the  Trade  Union  Unity  League,  and  finally  the  C.  I.  O.  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  leadership  of  agricultural  labor  are  particularly  good.  The  dif- 
ficulties inherent  in  the  organization  of  migratory  workers,  and  the  special 
organizational  techniques  that  have  evolved  are  fully  discussed.  Like- 
wise, Mr.  Mc  Williams  does  a  particularly  good  job  in  describing  the 
techniques  employed  by  the  banking,  processing,  and  large  operating 
interests  in  answer  to  the  threat  of  unionization. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  the  privately  owned,  large-scale,  intensive, 
and  highly  specialized  farming  which  characterizes  the  agricultural 
economy  of  California  could  only  have  developed,  and  can  only  survive, 
by  the  exploitation  of  cheap  labor.  Conscious  and  deliberate  steps  have  I 
been  taken  by  California  growers  since  the  early  8o's  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  abundant  labor.  Wages  have  been  kept  low  by  the 
devices  of  attracting  more  workers  than  could  be  provided  jobs,  by  foster- 
ing antagonism  between  different  racial  groups,  and  repression  of  any 
protest  movements  that  arose,  Mr.  McWilliams  shows. 

But  this  era  of  exploitation  has  about  ended.  In  the  author's  words: 

"With  the  arrival  of  the  dust-bowl  refugees,  a  cycle  of  exploitation  had 
been  brought  to  a  close.  These  despised  'Okies'  and  'Texicans'  were  not 
another  minority  alien  racial  group  (although  they  were  treated  as  such) 
but  American  citizens  familiar  with  the  usages  of  democracy  ...  A 
day  of  reckoning  approaches  for  the  California  farm  industrialists.  The 
jig,  in  other  words,  is  about  up." 

Mr.  McWilliams  indicates  briefly  the  nature  of  those  adjustments 
which  he  believes  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  farm-labor  problem 
in  California.  This  solution  "involves  the  substitution  of  collective  agri- 
culture for  the  present  monopolistically  owned  and  controlled  system." 
Next  steps  that  should  be  taken  are  the  organization  of  workers,  the 
inauguration  of  worker-controlled  hiring  halls  for  the  regulation  of 
employment,  the  expansion  of  the  migratory  camps  and  the  development 
of  subsistence  homesteads.  But  final  solution  rests  upon  abolition  of  the 
present  system  of  ownership,  and  the  substitution  of  collective  control. 
Breaking  up  of  the  large  holdings  into  family-operated  holdings  is  not 
advisable — to  do  this  would  be  to  lose  the  present  advantages  of  scope, 
efficiency,  and  organization.    Thus  Mr.  McWilliams. 

Not  all  readers  will  agree  with  the  author's  conclusion  that  the  jig 
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is  up  for  the  farm  industrialists,  nor  with  the  adjustments  he  proposes. 
But  the  intolerable  present  conditions  in  California  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  public  attention,  and  the  conviction  is  growing  that  some 
substantial  reform  is  necessary.  Professional  workers  in  agriculture 
should  weigh  Mr.  McWilliams'  reasoning  and  his  suggestions  carefully. 
That  the  latter  do  violence  to  many  of  the  traditional  precepts  currently 
accepted,  is  in  itself  nowise  a  refutation  of  the  author's  case.  Rather, 
that  this  book  should  have  been  written  by  a  lawyer,  who  is  currently 
serving  as  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Housing  in  the  State 
Government  of  California,  is  a  reflection  upon  the  general  nature  of  the 
interest  of  professional  agricultural  workers,  up  to  the  current  period, 
in  the  economy  of  rural  California. — Arthur  W.  Stuart. 

After  Freedom:  A  Cultural  Study  in  the  Deep  South.  Hortense 
Powderma\er.    $3.00.    The  Vising  Press.    New  Yor\.  1939* 
Presented  here  is  the  story  of  Negro  and  white  relationships,  group 
and  individual,  in  a  county-seat  town  in  Mississippi. 

"This  study,"  says  the  author,  "was  conceived  as  an  experiment;  to 
apply  to  a  segment  of  contemporary  American  society  the  training  and 
methods  of  a  cultural  anthropologist  and  whatever  perspective  had  been 
gained  through  field  work  in  civilizations  other  than  our  own."  It  is 
a  conscious  effort  to  use  the  methods  and  skill  of  the  anthropologist  to 
make  our  own  civilization  intelligible  to  us.  To  the  credit  of  anthro- 
pology, it  should  be  noted  that  the  result  of  the  effort  is  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  wider  understanding  of  problems  of  race  as  found  in  the 
Deep  South. 

"Out  of  the  ceaseless  interaction  of  the  present  and  past,  Negro  and 
white,  group  and  individual,  have  arisen  many  practical  problems,"  the 
writer  notes.  "I  have  not  attempted  to  suggest  solutions,  but  hope  that 
to  those  engaged  in  practical  applications  some  of  the  material  presented 
may  be  of  use." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  this  approach  to  the  problem  that  makes  After 
Freedom  so  refreshing  to  the  reader.  No  attempt  is  made  to  condemn 
or  to  praise  either  whites  or  Negroes.  Facts,  not  nostrums,  are  offered. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  put  forward  a  panacea  for  curing  maladjustments 
in  relations  between  the  races.  Panaceas  offered  by  writers  and  speakers 
who  fail  to  take  into  account  the  roots  from  which  maladjustments 
spring  in  an  area  like  Cottonville,  Miss.,  are  too  often  apt  to  be  mere  wind 
in  the  trees,  lacking  substance  and  form,  and  serving  merely  to  irritate 
already  bad  conditions.  Facts,  however,  are  useful,  and  can  point  the 
way  to  intelligent  changes. 

Cottonville  is  the  name  chosen  here  for  the  Mississippi  town  where 
the  study  was  made;  the  name  is  fictitious.  Apparently  this  was  judged 
necessary  because  of  the  frankness  with  which  a  community  and  cultural 
analysis  is  presented.    Without  effort  to  castigate  or  condemn,  the  study 
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presents  a  picture  of  race  relations  in  a  Southern  agricultural  com- 
munity that  is  pretty  close  to  being  typical  of  similar  communities 
throughout  the  region.  That  the  reader  finds  himself  appalled  by  the 
conditions  presented,  and  may  feel  strongly  that  here  is  a  field  for 
vitally  necessary  action  in  a  democracy  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this 
kind  of  presentation,  not  the  result  of  a  propagandized  outlook  in  the 
book  itself. 

Beginning  with  the  background  and  history  of  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  giving  by  the  way  an  excellent  picture  of  a  hundred  such 
towns  through  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  author  launches  her  study  of  the 
people,  Negro  and  white;  of  their  cultures,  traditions,  and  institutions. 
The  whites  here  are  found  to  be  almost  all  native-born,  and  most  of 
them  from  families  that  have  been  in  the  South  for  generations.  As 
has  been  found  by  many  other  students  in  other  areas,  the  white  popula- 
tion falls  roughly  into  three  classes — the  artistocracy,  the  middle  class, 
and  the  poor  whites.  Of  these  three,  the  author  concludes,  the  middle 
class  is  the  one  which  has  improved  its  position  since  the  Civil  War,  and 
has  now  all  but  obliterated  the  formerly  opulent  aristocracy.  Cotton  is 
still  the  mainstay  of  support.  Few  married  women  hold  paid  positions. 
Many  young  people  are  moving  to  northern  cities.  Evidence  is  offered 
of  an  apparent  lessening  of  the  influence  of  the  church  upon  youth. 
The  author  devotes  several  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  poor  whites,  finds 
that  they  are  the  principal  source  of  racial  friction,  and  that  they  resent 
both  the  upper-class  whites  and  the  Negroes.  "One  strength,"  the 
writer  concludes,  "the  poor  whites  do  have:  they  can  vote."  On  this 
point,  if  it  is  true,  Cottonville  is  not  likely  to  be  typical  of  many  South- 
ern areas,  since  poll  tax  disfranchises  this  group  effectively  in  many 
communities. 

White  attitudes  toward  the  Negro  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
study,  as  do  Negro  attitudes  toward  whites.  The  extremely  paternalistic 
and  repressive  attitude  of  the  whites  is  pictured  not  only  in  broad  terms 
of  the  individual  and  society,  but  of  institutions,  such  as  schools, 
churches,  and  community  mores.  Some  evidence  is  offered  of  a  grow- 
ing discontent  of  the  Negroes  with  the  lack  of  educational,  economic, 
and  social  opportunities  available  to  them  under  the  present  system, 
although,  regrettably,  this  appears  to  take  the  form  largely  of  simply 
migrating  from  South  to  North — an  experience  that  many  find  bitterly 
disappointing,  for  racial  discrimination  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
South. 

The  author's  findings  with  relation  to  the  attitudes  of  Negroes  toward 
white  people  in  the  community  are  likely  to  open  many  eyes  about  this 
problem  of  a  "simple  and  unassuming  people." — Bert  Johnson. 
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Arizona's  Farm  Laborers.  E.  D.  Tetreau.  Ariz.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  163. 
Tucson,  Arizona.    May  1939. 

In  April  1936  this  study  was  made  of  1,500  farm  laborers'  households  located 
in  the  Upper  Gila,  Salt  River,  Yuma-Gila,  and  Casa  Grande  Valleys. 

The  data  gathered  showed  that  Arizona's  farm-labor  population  had  the  character- 
istics needed  for  reasonable  success  in  its  occupation;  households  were  located  within 
20  minutes  of  the  field,  near  other  laborer  households,  and  public  roads;  the  resident 
labor  supply  was  found  to  be  numerically  adequate  for  the  hired  labor  requirements  of 
irrigated  forms  for  the  periods  January- April  and  May— August  of  each  year;  from 
September  through  December,  the  supply  is  not  adequate,  and  many  additional  workers 
are  brought  in. 

Management  of  Farm  Woodlands  in  New  Hampshire.  K.  E.  Barra- 
clough.  New  Hampshire  Extension  Bulletin  55.  Durham,  N.  H. 
December  1938. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Barraclough  explains,  are  such 
that  much  of  its  area  is  better  suited  for  growing  forests  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  original  forested  area  of  the  State  was  reduced  by  pioneers  and  early  settlers, 
but  with  changing  social  and  economic  conditions  has  come  a  realization  that  much 
cleared  land  was  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  a  forested  condition  has  gradually  returned. 
At  present  over  three-fourths  of  the  land  is  forested.  Farmers  manage  36  percent  of 
the  land  in  the  State,  of  which  60  percent  is  forested;  in  1935  income  from  the  sale 
of  forest  products  exceeded  that  from  any  other  single  source. 

References  on  the  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  His- 
tory. E.  E.  Edwards.  U.S.  D.  A.  Library.  Bibliographical  Contri- 
bution No.  25  (ed.  2).    Washington,  D.  C.   April  1939. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  bibliography  is  devoted  primarily  to  citations  of 
articles  and  books  that  constitute  specific  considerations  of  the  significance  of  the  frontier 
in  American  history.  In  essence,  it  is  a  summarization  of  the  more  important  inter- 
pretive writings  which  proceeded  or  stemmed  from  Prof.  Frederick  Jackson  Turner' t 
famous  essay  on  the  subject. 

The  Administration  of  Federal  Range  Lands.  Marion  Clawson. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  LIU  (3)  435-53-  Harvard  Univ. 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.    May  1939- 

Specific  policies  suggested  by  the  author  for  administration  of  public  range  lands 
include  the  following: 

(1)  To  protect  land  resources  on  public  and  private  land  most  effectively,  the  con- 
cept of  commensurability  should  be  retained  as  a  basis  for  granting  permits,  but 
should  be  modified  so  that  over-grazing  may  be  stopped. 

(2)  The  Forest  Service  and  the  Division  of  Grazing  should  proclaim  stability  or 
permanency  of  permits  as  one  of  their  goals  as  a  force  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  range  users. 
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(3)  Several  regulations  adopted  in  the  past  might  well  be  abandoned  as  no  longer 
useful,  or  as  imposing  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  permittee — elimination  of  the 
dependency  zone,  and  any  residence  and  land  ownership  requirements. 

(4)  In  order  to  eliminate  or  reduce  inequality  between  permittees  and  nonpermit- 
tees  as  groups,  rentals  and  charges  on  all  classes  of  land  should  be  revised  so  that 
they  do  not  exceed  the  capitalizable  value  of  the  forage  on  any  type  of  range  land, 
and  so  that  grazing  fees  on  public  ranges  approach  the  capitalizable  income  from 
their  use. 

Migrant  Families.  /.  N.  Webb  and  Malcolm  Brown.  Research  Mono- 
graph XVIII,  W.  P.  A.  Washington,  D.  C.  Government  Printing 
Office.  1938. 

This  is  a  report  on  the  characteristics  and  activities  of  the  depression  migrant  families 
receiving  relief  from  the  transient  program  of  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  The  findings  bring 
out  that  the  transient  relief  problem  is  essentially  an  urban-industrial  problem  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  complicated  by  migration  of  destitute  drought  refugees;  and 
in  spite  of  the  belief  that  depression  migration  is  a  one-way  movement  in  which  cer- 
tain States  are  exclusively  contributors  while  other  States  are  exclusively  recipients, 
it  is  revealed  that  migration  of  the  families  studied  involved,  as  a  rule,  a  more  or  less 
balanced  interchange  between  the  States. 

The  solution  of  the  transient  problem,  the  authors  conclude,  appears  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  regular  work-relief  and  general-relief  programs  accessible  to 
nonresidents  by  means  of  reducing  or  eliminating  State  settlement  requirements  which 
artificially  create  the  "transient"  as  a  separate  category.  Transiency  is  a  national 
problem,  and  Federal  leadership  in  solving  it  is  necessary. 

Farm  Practices  and  Management  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  /.  E. 
McCord.  Pa.  State  College  Bulletin  379.  State  College,  Pa.  May 
1939. 

The  object  of  the  study,  reported  upon  in  this  bulletin,  was  to  secure  specific  infor- 
mation in  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  on  cultural  and  feeding  practices,  crops,  livestock,  crop 
rotations,  trends  in  type  of  farming,  and  costs  of  main  enterprises.  Data  were  also 
secured  on  land  tenure,  size  of  business,  balance  of  business,  production  rates,  labor 
efficiency,  and  the  effect  of  all  factors  upon  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  and  returns 
from  capital,  labor,  and  management  in  farm  operations. 

Farm  Mortage  Loan  Experience  in  Central  Montana.  P.  S.  Ec\ert 
and  O.  H.  Maughan.  Montana  State  College  Bulletin  372.  Boze- 
man,  Mont.   June  1939* 

Loan  experience  in  Montana  shows  it  to  be  disastrous — 41  percent  of  all  loans  made 
from  191 1-33  in  the  area  studied  had  been  foreclosed  by  the  close  of  1937,  while  70 
percent  of  those  made  from  191 1—20  were  foreclosed.  Livestock  ranchers  had  better 
loan  experiences  than  wheat  growers  and,  as  might  be  expected,  better  grades  of  land 
had  better  loan  records.  It  is  probable  from  the  relationships  revealed  that  loans  were 
not  successfully  adjusted  to  the  productivity  and  debt-carrying  capacity  of  the  farms, 
and  that  good  lands  were  possibly  underappraised  and  poor  lands  overappraised. 
Larger  farms  had  better  loan  experiences  than  small  farms;  farms  of  higher  produc- 
tivity value  had  better  loan  experiences,  etc. 

In  general,  the  study  reveals  that  five  factors  largely  account  for  good  or  bad  loan 
experience:  (1)  year  loan  made;  (2)  type  of  farm;  (3)  productiveness  of  land;  (4) 
productivity  value;  and  that  loan  experience  is  associated  with  (1)  taxes  as  a  per- 
centage of  productivity  value;  (2)  use  of  telephones  and  electricity;  (3)  loan  as  a 
percentage  of  appraised  value;  and  (4)  loan  per  acre. 
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Farm  Adjustments  in  Montana:  Study  of  Area  VII — Its  Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Future.  Montana  Exp.  Sta.  Bulletin  367.  Montana  State 
College,  Bozeman.    March  1939* 

In  a  series  of  studies,  of  which  this  bulletin  is  one,  the  56  Montana  counties  have 
been  grouped  into  9  areas  which  present  some  degree  of  uniformity  with  respect  to 
physical  characteristics,  farming  types,  and  economic  forces  and  problems  that  influence 
them.  Area  VII,  reported  upon  here,  is  made  up  largely  of  Hill,  Liberty,  and  Toole 
Counties,  containing  more  than  4  million  acres  of  land  located  in  north-central 
Montana  along  the  Canadian  border. 

Among  the  needed  adjustments  suggested  for  the  area  are  adjustments  in  farm 
organization  including  flexibility  in  operation,  full  use  of  resources,  adjustment  in 
farm  size,  and  adjustments  in  farm  practices.  In  addition,  the  authors  stress  the 
fact  that  institutional  adjustments  will  also  be  involved — reduction  in  the  number  of 
poorly  staffed  rural  schools,  concentrating  them  in  areas  where  farms  are  being 
stabilized,  and  discouraging  settlement  in  poor  areas  by  withholding  public  service; 
maintaining  a  definite  policy  with  respect  to  road  establishment  and  sale  of  delinquent 
lands. 

The  adjustment  process,  it  is  said,  will  result  eventually  in  the  consolidation  or 
abandonment  of  too  small  farms;  wheat  production  will  be  confined  to  better  lands; 
and  livestock  numbers  will  be  governed  by  the  feed  resources  the  area  can  supply. 

Erosion  and  Related  Land-Use  Conditions  on  the  Muskingum  River 
Watershed.  H.  H.  Morse.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agr.    Wash.,  D.  C.    Supt.  of  Doc,  $1.00.  1939. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  determine  in  a  general  way  the  degree  and  ex- 
tent of  erosion  in  the  watershed,  what  areas  were  in  need  of  erosion  control  and  what 
areas  were  little  affected  by  erosion,  steepness  of  slope  where  erosion  was  active, 
whether  these  slopes  were  cultivated  on  in  woods  or  pasture,  soils  on  the  slopes  and 
how  they  affected  the  washing  that  took  place,  and  principally,  to  determine  the 
relation  of  the  erosion  in  the  watershed  to  the  flood-control  problems  of  the 
Muskingum  Conservancy  District. 

The  survey  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  critical  areas  where  erosion  control 
is  greatly  needed;  gives  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  topography,  soils,  and  land  use 
within  these  areas,  and  indicates  the  nature  of  the  erosion-control  measures  needed. 

Terrace  Outlets  and  Farm  Drain ageways.  C.  L.  Hamilton.  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Farmers  Bulletin  1814.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
10  cents.   July  1939. 

This  bulletin  is  a  compilation  of  the  best  information  available  for  farmers  on 
the  construction  and  use  of  terrace  outlets  and  the  protection,  improvement,  and  main- 
tenance of  other  sloping  drainageways.  The  scope  of  the  material  is  limited  to  sur- 
face run-off  disposal  measures  required  in  upland  or  rolling  terrain  where  slopes  are 
steep  enough  to  cause  channel  erosion.  It  does  not  cover  surface  drainage  or  undcr- 
drainage  of  flatlands  where  natural  drainage  is  inadequate. 

Farm  Tenancy  and  Leasing.  /.  B.  McNulty.  University  of  Minnesota 
Ext.  Bull.  188.    Univ.  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    December  1938. 

This  bulletin,  replacing  Spl.  Bull.  153,  "Suggestions  on  Farm  Leases,"  presents  two 
types  of  information  relating  to  farm  tenancy:  Part  I  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
present  farm  tenancy  situation  in  Minnesota;  Part  V  covers  types  of  leases,  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  both  tenants  and  landlords,  and  suggestions  for  planning  and 
improving  leases. 
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Somewhere  Else 

by  PAUL  H.  JOHNSTONE 

One  evening  last  summer,  a  group  of  us  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  leaned  over  our  dinner  plates  to  hear  the  report  of  a 
New  England  county  planning  committee.  One  man  displayed  a  series 
of  colored  maps  showing  the  physical  resources  of  the  county.  Here 
were  the  better  soils,  and  there  the  poorer.  Here  in  the  valley  were 
miles  on  miles  of  land  given  to  timothy,  and  over  there  was  some  that 
with  a  little  lime  would  grow  good  clover.  Here  were  verdant  pastures, 
and  sugar  bush,  and  wood  lot;  but  there  the  rocky  slopes  were  steep, 
with  run-off  like  a  roof,  bare,  fit  only  for  forest. 

Then  another  man  rose  to  address  us.  A  lot  of  the  land  that  ought 
to  be  in  forest,  he  told  us,  was  being  scratched  at  by  farmers  who  could 
never  make  a  go  of  it.  The  land  simply  was  not  good  enough.  Some 
had  gone  but  many  managed  to  remain,  thanks  to  relief  work  or  grants. 
Some  country  people  who  had  taken  city  jobs  during  the  boom  days  had 
returned  to  the  farm  after  depression  lay-offs.  They  were  a  public 
burden,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  direct  and  work  relief  they  got  but 
also  because  their  residence  in  remote  hill  country  frequently  required 
roads  to  be  kept  clear  and  schools  open  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
needed.  They  stubbornly  stayed  on  simply  because  they  knew  no  other 
place  to  go.   They  should  be  rooted  out — the  use  of  this  term  implied 


determination  rather  than  malice — and  resettled  on  land  where  a  man 
had  some  chance  to  make  a  living.  ^ 
There  was  not  any  good  land  going  to  waste  in  the  county,  however. 
It  was  all  in  farms  already.  Maybe  a  few  farms  could  be  bought  from 
childless  old  people  who  were  ready  to  retire.  But  there  were  not  many 
such  cases.  Most  of  the  people  from  the  poor  land  would  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  somewhere  else.  The  speaker  was  clear  and  incisive  in  his 
statement  until  he  got  to  the  point  of  the  somewhere  else;  from  there 
on  he  was  vague. 

A  month  after  this  incident  several  of  us  from  the  Department  again 
listened  to  a  report  of  county  planning  activities,  this  time  at  the  other 
end  of  the  country — in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  On  this  occasion  the 
whole  story  came  from  the  county  agent. 

Too  Many  Farmers  for  the  Land  to  Support? 

There  was  no  hope  of  increasing  the  amount  of  arable  land  in  the 
county,  he  said.  Any  new  water  resources  that  might  be  developed 
should  go  to  lands  now  insufficiently  irrigated.  The  big  operators  on  the 
richest  land  in  the  county  had  regarded  as  submarginal  some  of  the 
poorer  areas  where  the  farms  were  smallest.  The  small  farmers  had 
somehow  objected  to  this  judgment;  and  their  land  was  still  classed  as 
arable,  although  with  deep  misgiving.  Most  of  the  farms  in  the  county 
were,  in  fact,  too  small  to  secure  to  their  proprietors  the  standard  of 
living  that  these  proprietors  considered  proper.  There  were,  in  short,  too 
many  farmers. 

Someone  asked  the  county  agent  what  the  committee  had  recom- 
mended for  those  who  would  have  to  quit  farming  if  the  ideal  units  were 
realized.  They  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  somewhere  else,  he  said — 
in  the  cities  and  towns  in  industry,  on  new  lands  opening  up — in  any 
case  somewhere  else. 

Late  in  the  summer  we  listened  to  the  report  of  a  land-use  planning 
committee  in  a  county  on  the  Great  Plains.  It  was  not  in  the  Dust  Bowl, 
merely  in  that  great  region  where  they  get  "normal"  rainfall  but  once 
in  a  dozen  years.  Once  more  we  heard  a  competent  appraisal  of  a 
county's  resources.  The  county's  wealth  had  been  its  grass — mixed 
prairie  grasses  in  unbroken  sod  extending  to  every  horizon.  But  the  land 
had  been  plowed  by  settlers  seeking  a  farm  in  the  West,  by  others  driven 
out  of  necessity  to  seek  more  return  per  acre  than  grazing  would  allow. 
Dry-land  farming  brought  a  few  good  crops,  but  drought  risk  was  great, 
grasshoppers  frequent,  prices  perennially  low.  With  costs  and  uncer- 
tainties what  they  were,  only  the  major  operators  survived.  Blown  out, 
dusted  out,  'hoppered  out,  mortgaged  out,  tractored  out — more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  farmers  of  the  county  had  gone  since  the  depression  and 
the  drought.   They  had  gone  to  stump  ranches  in  Idaho,  to  follow  the 
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harvests  en  the  Pacific  coast,  to  live  off  relatives,  cringe  on  relief — or  had 
•ust  disappeared.  And  still  there  were  too  many  farmers  in  the  county. 
A  great  many  were  hanging  on  simply  because  there  was  no  other  place 
to  go.  A  farm-management  calculation  was  given  estimating  that  farm 
units  adequate  to  insure  a  desirable  standard  of  living  and  good  land  use 
would  have  to  be  nearly  twice  the  present  county  average. 

Again  Their  Chance  is  "Somewhere  Else" 

Again  the  question  of  where  the  extra  farmers  could  find  a  chance  to 
make  a  living — and  again  the  answer,  somewhere  else.  Somewhere  there 
must  be  irrigable  lands  that  could  be  opened  up  for  them.  Not  here, 
of  course,  but  farther  west  perhaps.  Or  they  might  be  taken  care  of  in 
industry  and  in  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  story  that,  from  Maine  to  California,  comes  out  of  county 
planning  when  it  reaches  a  certain  stage.  There  are  few  exceptions. 
Mosdy,  when  the  farm  units  are  not  too  small,  some  of  them  are  on  land 
unfit  for  profitable  cultivation. 

County  planning  committees  seem  competent  in  their  work  of  mapping 
the  lands,  and  in  determining  what  the  best  land-use  program  should  be 
from  a  conservational  point  of  view.  But  either  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion they  indicate  eventually  that  there  are  too  many  farmers  and  that 
the  excess  should  be  taken  care  of  somewhere  else.  The  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem is  thus  tacidy  admitted  but  conscientiously  ignored;  and  it  is  appar- 
ently hoped  that  by  the  magic  words  "somewhere  else"  the  difficulties 
may  be  pushed  beyond  county  lines  where  they  will  painlessly  evaporate. 

Unfortunately  this  easy  disposal  cannot  work,  for  one  county's  "some- 
where else"  must  be  another  county's  headache.  The  migratory  labor 
camps  of  California  are,  for  instance,  the  unplanned  "somewhere  else" 
of  Dust  Bowl  counties.  The  problem  of  surplus  rural  population  is  not 
the  local  problem  of  individual  counties.  It  is,  rather,  a  national  problem 
that  individual  counties  share.  The  rural  population  of  the  United 
States  has  always  reproduced  at  a  rate  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain 
its  numbers.  It  is  still  doing  so.  In  the  past  the  excess  migrated  either 
to  frontier  land  or  to  commerce  and  industry  in  the  cities.  But  the  fron- 
tier has  ceased  to  be,  and  urban  industry  has  for  a  decade  been  unable  to 
keep  even  its  own  workers  fully  employed.  Therefore,  the  surplus  of 
population  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  this  Nation  in  a  very  real  sense 
is  the  backlog  of  industrial  underemployment  and  of  the  closing  of  the 
frontier. 

Our  Agricultural  Resources  Are  Not  Limitless 

Assuming  the  continuance  of  our  prevailing  economic  and  social  insti- 
tutions, a  population  crisis  has  been  inevitable  for  a  long  time.  The  tide 
of  colonization  that  pioneered  this  continent  and  brought  civilization  to 
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the  wilderness  did  not  stop  when  the  optimum  degree  of  settlement  had 
been  reached.  It  overflowed.  I 
We  have  already  overreached  our  readily  available  agricultural  resources. 
The  National  Resources  Board  estimated  in  1935  that  454,200  (7.2 
percent)  of  the  farms  in  this  country  were  submarginal  and  should  be 
retired  from  cultivation.1  According  to  estimates  in  the  1938  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  415,000,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  1935,  only 
339,000,000  acres  were  for  the  present  "suitable  for  cultivation  under  best 
soil-conservation  practices."  The  same  authority  also  indicates  that, 
assuming  present  price  levels,  good  management  and  good  conservation 
practices,  there  is  the  ultimate  possibility  of  increasing  the  cultivable 
domain  of  the  United  States  to  447,000,000  acres  by  clearing,  by  reclama- 
tion projects,  and  by  plowing  up  arable  pasture.2  Estimates  of  the 
amount  of  new  land  that  may  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  reclama- 
tion vary  tremendously,  however,  and  no  coefficient  of  engineering  and 
economic  optimism  has  yet  been  discovered  that,  when  applied,  would 
produce  agreement.  The  one  thing  of  which  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
however,  is  that  for  the  most  part  the  easiest  and  cheapest  lands  to  reclaim 
have  already  been  reclaimed,  and  that  the  commonest  estimates  of  rec- 
lamation costs — from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  and  frequently  reaching  as 
high  as  $200  or  more — should  not  inspire  an  unmixed  optimism  concern- 
ing surplus  rural  population  that  is  most  teeming  where  it  is  most 
indigent. 

Two  facts  seem  clear.  First,  good  land  use  would  require  less  rather 
than  more  land  under  cultivation  for  the  immediate  future.  Second, 
although  we  can  expect  an  ultimate  increase  in  the  total  area  of  cultivable 
land,  that  increase  will  come  slowly  and  will  be  costly,  and  can  never  be 
large  in  proportion  to  the  area  already  under  the  plow.  The  total  picture 
of  our  present  natural  resources  therefore  offers  no  immediate  hope  for 
an  agricultural  "somewhere  else." 

The  Permanency  of  Industrial  Under-Employment 

Furthermore,  an  agricultural  expansion  sufficient  to  care  for  the  present 
surplus  rural  population — granted  it  were  possible — would  aggravate  the 
difficulties  already  faced  by  the  better-placed  commercial  farmers  who 
under  current  conditions  can  still  make  a  go  of  it. 

Urban  unemployment  in  its  present  proportions  should  be  sufficient 
to  kill  any  notion  of  immediate  reliance  upon  an  industrial  "somewhere 

1  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Land  Planning  Committee,  National  Resources 
Board.  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1935. 
Vol.  I,  pp.  48-50. 

2  Soils  and  Men,  p.  94. 
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else."  There  are  no  reliable  unemployment  statistics  for  the  whole  nation, 
lorincipally  because  of  the  difficulties  of  defining  "unemployment"  in  a 
"way  that  is  valid  for  gross  statistical  calculations.  But  estimates  of  the 
more  calculable  positive  corollary — employment — indicate  that  despite 
increased  urban  population  nonagricultural  employment  in  the  past  dec- 
ade has  never  attained  the  total  it  reached  before  the  great  depression.3 
Large-scale  industrial  under-employment  has  become  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent phenomenon  that  must  occupy  a  crucial  place  among  the  factors 
that  rural  planning  should  consider.  Whether  the  estimate  is  eight 
million  or  twelve  million  out  of  work  in  the  cities  today,  it  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  urban  industry  is  not  prepared  here  and  now  to  take 
care  of  the  surplus  rural  population  that  in  the  past  it  was  accustomed 
to  absorb.  The  net  migration  from  farm  to  city  in  the  five  years  1920- 
1924  was  approximately  3,331,000  and  from  1925  to  1929,  2,965,000. 
During  the  first  five  years  of  the  thirties,  however,  this  figure  fell  to 
498,000.* 

Although  there  are  no  longer  any  agricultural  or  industrial  frontiers 
to  absorb  a  surplus,  the  birth  rate  among  rural  people  is  so  high  that  local 
communities  cannot  be  expected  with  their  prevailing  institutions  and 
attitudes  to  absorb  into  their  local  economy  all  of  the  young  people 
that  are  coming  and  will  come  of  working  age.  Among  the  white  rural 
population  the  fertility  ratio  in  1930  was  707,5  whereas  with  present  mor- 
tality rates  and  other  conditions  equal,  444  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
current  population.6  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  among  the  pop- 
ulation statistics  is  the  differential  between  rural  and  urban  replacement 
ratios.  While  urban  people  do  not  reproduce  fast  enough  to  maintain 
their  numbers,  rural  people  reproduce  much  more  rapidly  than  is  neces- 
sary.  With  any  ordinary  set  of  assumptions,  therefore,  the  obvious  con- 

8  36,160,000  in  1929;  in  the  decade  of  the  thirties  the  figure  ranged  between 
a  low  of  27,775,000  in  1932  to  35,066,000  in  1937.  Loring  Wood,  Revised  Esti- 
mates of  Total  Nonagricultural  Employment  (1939).  Mimeographed,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  table  I. 

*  Farm  Population  Estimates,  January  1,  1939.  Processed,  released  June  22, 
1939,  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

0  That  is,  an  average  of  707  children  under  5  years  per  1,000  women  aged  20-44. 
The  figures  quoted  here  are  from  Carl  C.  Taylor  and  Conrad  Taeuber,  "Wanted: 
Population  Adjustment,  Too,"  in  Land  Policy  Review,  II,  2  (March-April  1939), 
p.  25. 

6  It  should  be  noted  on  the  other  hand  that  because  of  the  very  low  birth  rate 
of  urban  people,  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  constant  population  over  a  long  period.  The  total  effect  of  this  declining  birth  rate 
will  not  be  fully  apparent,  however,  for  another  generation.  Our  population  will 
continue  to  grow  until  1960  or  1970,  and  we  are  already  in  a  period  of  disp7Vpor~ 
tionately  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  people  of  wording  age. 
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elusion  would  be  that  the  rural  surplus,  as  always,  should  go  to  the  city. 
But  at  this  point  the  tremendous  fact  of  urban  unemployment  intervenes.^ 
population  surplus  is  backed  up  into  rural  areas,  and  new  and  aggra- 
vated agricultural  problems  develop. 

An  Industrial  Revolution  in  Agriculture 

Another  consideration  concerns  the  tendency  of  technological  advance 
to  displace  farm  labor.  In  a  mechanical  sense  agriculture  is  today  in  the 
very  midst  of  an  industrial  revolution.  The  march  of  machines  does  not 
follow  perfectly  the  line  of  economic  advantage;  the  mechanical  age  is  a 
thing  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  economics  and  engineering.  Many  a 
farmer  who  cannot  use  a  tractor  efficiently  has  bought  one  because  that 
was  the  way  to  keep  his  son  on  the  farm;  many  a  farmer  who  could  use 
a  tractor  very  efficiently  still  uses  horses  simply  because  he  loves  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  foretell  the  final  results.  Yet  without 
doubt  the  first  effects  of  the  mechanical  age  in  agriculture,  now  arriving, 
will  be  to  increase  still  further  the  number  of  farmers  without  land,  and 
of  farm  laborers  without  work.  A  committee  of  experts  in  the  Depart- 
ment is  now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  calculate  the  probable  effects  of 
technological  advance  in  agriculture.  Although  their  estimates  are  not 
yet  available,  it  is  likely  that,  among  other  things,  they  will  forecast  the 
displacement  of  as  many  as  two  million  farm  persons  by  machines  during 
the  next  ten  years. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Nation-wide  problems  with  which  county 
planning  committees  must  deal.  Many  of  the  most  acute  local  problems 
are  merely  a  phase  of  problems  that  cover  the  nation.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  thinking,  in  the  counties,  on  a  national  scale.  County  plan- 
ning committees  must  distinguish  between  problems  that  are  purely  local 
and  problems  that  are  merely  the  local  manifestation  of  widely  prevailing 
conditions.  They  must  seek  to  find  the  relationship  between  local  condi- 
tions and  policies,  and  circumstances  of  a  national  scope  over  which  the 
county  has  no  more  than  a  minute  measure  of  control.  And  they  must 
devise  local  programs  and  develop  national  policies  in  terms  of  this  kind 
of  analysis. 

The  Assumptions  of  County  Planning 

County  planning  must  inevitably  be  based  upon  assumptions  concern- 
ing national  conditions  and  policies.  Such  general  assumptions  are  in 
fact  being  employed  now;  but  trouble  arises  because  they  are  so  frequently 
unconsidered  and  even  unconscious.  Calculations  concerning  the  best 
disposition  of  a  county's  agricultural  resources  involve  assumptions  con- 
cerning the  total  national  income:  the  best  arrangement  with  a  $50,000,- 
000,000  national  income  would  by  no  means  be  the  best  arrangement 
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if  the  national  income  were  100  billions.  The  problems  of  an  agricul- 
tural county  are  wholly  different  when  urban  industry  is  operating  at 
capacity,  with  a  growing  market  for  labor,  than  when  factories  are  closed 
down  and  the  lines  of  unemployed  are  long. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  for  food  by  urban  industrial  people  varies 
according  to  their  income.  In  the  10  years  1929—38,  for  example,  while 
the  estimated  nonagricultural  income  in  the  United  States  varied  from 
a  high  of  72  billion  to  a  low  of  42  billion  dollars,  retail  food  sales  con- 
sistently amounted  to  from  21.2  percent  to  22  percent  of  the  nonagricul- 
tural income.  The  correlations  between  expenditures  for  meat  and  dairy 
products  and  industrial  pay  rolls,  and  between  total  value  of  farm  mar- 
ketings and  total  wages  of  industrial  workers,  are  almost  as  perfect.7 

The  implications  of  such  facts  for  county  planning  are  enormous.  If 
county  planning  experts  would  break  down  national  figures  of  this  kind 
so  that  people  in  agricultural  counties  could  appreciate  specifically  the 
differences  in  the  total  income  of  their  county  that  follow  from  variations 
in  industrial  pay  rolls  and  nonagricultural  income,  they  would  be  able  to 
approach  both  local  problems  and  national  policies  with  a  much  wider 
understanding. 

There  is  need  for  a  broader  social  awareness.  An  "economic  unit" 
ideal  for  an  individual  proprietor  may  not  be  economic  in  its  effect  upon 
farm  labor,  upon  the  farm  population  as  a  whole,  or  upon  the  entire 
nation.  Calculation  of  what  an  economic  unit  should  be  has  in  the  past 
been  based  almost  exclusively  upon  the  criterion  of  benefits  to  the  proprie- 
tor. This  is  one  way  to  calculate,  but  it  is  not  the  only  wTay,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily the  best.  From  another  point  of  view,  calculation  of  economic 
units  might  be  based  on  the  number  of  persons  who  have  to  make  a 
living  from  agriculture  and  the  amount  of  available  agricultural  resources. 
This  should  serve  to  suggest  that  there  is  another  set  of  assumptions 
which  with  equal  philosophical  foundation  and  perhaps  greater  social 
validity  could  determine  what  constitutes  an  "economic  unit." 

Education  and  the  Economic  Slack 

By  their  labor,  farmers  earn  the  right  to  electricity,  bathtubs,  automo- 
biles, and  education  for  their  children  as  much  as  any  group  anywhere. 
It  is  the  legitimate  aspiration  for  these  material  decencies  of  modern  life 
that  lies  behind  conventional  conceptions  of  the  economic  unit.  The 
issue,  however,  is  not  whether  farmers  should  have  these  things,  but  how. 
And  in  the  effort  to  obtain  them  it  would  seem  better  sense  to  eliminate 


7  L.  H.  Bean,  P.  H.  Bollinger,  and  O.  V.  Wells,  Nonagricultural  Income  as  a 
Measure  of  Domestic  Demand  bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, Government  Printing  Office,  1937.  Especially  table  I,  and  charts  V  and  VIII, 
and  appendix  A,  figures  1  and  2. 
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the  waste  in  idle  factories  and  ten  million  unemployed  than  to  eliminate 
little  farmers  who  still  are  producing  wealth  and  whose  only  deficiency 
is  that  they  are  not  adequately  rewarded. 

County  planning  has  two  lines  of  attack.  The  first  of  these  involves 
taking  up  slack  in  the  economic  mechanism  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
should  perhaps  be  employed  in  urban  industry,  but  who  for  obvious 
reasons  cannot  be  so  employed.  The  second  would  be  a  process  of 
education,  both  of  and  by  the  county  planning  committee,  on  the  broad 
subject  of  the  relationship  of  county  problems  to  the  problems  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  to  the  end  that  the  county  might  in  the  future  share 
intelligently  in  the  formulation  of  broad  national  policies. 

Many  counties  have  the  opportunity  to  inaugurate  policies  that  can 
give  immediate  practical  benefit  to  those  farmers  who  might  be  labelled 
"surplus"  without  working  against  long-time  programs  or  programs  of 
broader  scope.  Farmers  in  the  lower  economic  brackets  in  many  areas 
can  improve  greatly  their  standard  of  living  by  increasing  their  sub- 
sistence practices. 

As  a  practical  fact  this  has  been  widely  demonstrated  by  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  rural  rehabilitation  projects.  As  a  farm  doctrine, 
it  has  been  enthusiastically  advocated  by  private  and  public  agencies  for 
a  long  time.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  recognized  as  an  expedi- 
ent which,  in  a  partial  but  practical  sense,  can  relieve  rural-population 
pressure,  which  frequently  is  so  pressing  simply  because  agriculture  is 
so  commercialized.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  encouragement  of 
certain  skills  would  enable  many  farmers  to  obtain  by  their  own  labor, 
without  cash  outlay,  things  they  now  need  but  cannot  buy.  There  are 
places  where  more  home  processing  of  farm  products  would  be  a  practical 
means  of  increasing  the  cash  income,  as  well  as  of  improving  living 
standards. 

Industry  in  Agricultural  Counties 

There  are  cases  where  an  industrial  refuge  can  be  found  right  within 
agricultural  counties.  In  many  areas  an  opportunity  exists  for  the  devel- 
opment of  small  factories  that  will  use  local  raw  materials  and  employ 
local  persons.  Projects  of  this  kind  are  frequently  within  local  compe- 
tence in  respect  both  to  planning  and  promotion,  and  they  can  turn  an 
illusory  and  elusive  somewhere  else  into  a  specific  and  practical  reality. 

Such  measures,  however,  must  be  regarded  more  as  temporary  expedi- 
ents than  as  long-time  adjustments.  It  is  doubtful  that  they  can  take  care 
of  more  than  the  margin  of  the  problem.  The  core  of  the  agricultural 
problems  of  2,700  counties  remains  in  widely  prevailing  conditions  that 
diverse  individual  programs  in  2,700  separate  counties  cannot  touch.  A 
county  in  Vermont  or  Iowa  or  Idaho  in  its  local  action  program  cannot 
affect  the  course  of  production  or  of  employment  in  a  Youngstown  steel 
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mill,  yet  the  agricultural  problems  of  those  counties  are  vitally  influenced 
|by  what  goes  on  in  Youngstown. 

What  the  counties  can  do — in  the  long  run  the  most  important  thing 
they  can  do — is  to  develop  and  spread  a  consciousness  of  the  relationship 
between  conditions  on  local  farms  and  in  the  steel  mills.  When,  out  of 
this  consciousness,  2,700  counties  develop  plans  and  policies  that  give 
intelligent  attention  to  the  Youngstown  steel  mill,  and  to  all  the  other 
influences  from  somewhere  else  that  affect  conditions  within  the  indi- 
vidual counties,  county  planning  can  be  counted  a  success. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  rule  for  agricultural  leaders  and  workers  to 
see  the  relationship  of  agriculture  to  the  rest  of  the  national  economy  in 
the  light  of  the  traditional  attitude  that  agriculture  must  prosper  first,  and 
the  rest  of  the  nation  automatically  will  follow.  It  is  easy  for  those 
who  have  special  interests  in  agriculture  to  subscribe  to  such  a  one-sided 
view.  But  there  are  few  facts  coming  out  of  our  predominately  indus- 
trial economy  that  can  support  it.8 

The  very  circumstances  that  contradict  the  present  application  of  this 
agricultural  fundamentalism  imply  inevitably  a  vast  readjustment  of  the 
economic  and  social  institutions  inherited  from  the  time  when  that  atti- 
tude was  still  valid.  A  readjustment  is  bound  to  come.  The  forces  of 
change  that  have  already  been  accumulating  for  so  long  will  not  forever 
be  denied.  The  issue  is  not  whether  change  will  come,  but  whc  shall 
control  the  process  and  in  the  long  run  determine  the  outcome. 

County  planning  is  essentially  a  device,  a  technique.  It  can  be  a  servant 
of  provincialism  and  fail  completely  to  face  the  broader  issues  of  the  day. 
But  it  can  on  the  other  hand  be  an  ideal  instrument  for  popular  clarifi- 
cation of  the  real  nature  of  agricultural  problems,  and  for  the  indigenous 
development  of  national  policies.  If  democratically  formulated,  national 
policies  must  grow  out  of  a  process  of  articulation  and  compromise  of  a 
multitude  of  locally  formed  opinions.  But  these  locally  formed  opinions 
must  be  nation-wide  in  what  they  comprehend.  Otherwise  they  will 
become  a  helpless  and  bewildering  confusion  of  provincialisms  that 
finally  out  of  the  crying  need  for  reform  will  yield  only  to  a  regimenta- 
tion imposed  from  above. 

"Somewhere  else,"  if  left  ignored  and  unknown  except  as  a  vague  dump- 
ing ground  for  unwanted  problems,  can  well  become  the  source  of  vio- 
lence and  despotic  dealing.  But  "somewhere  else,"  if  intelligently  ex- 
plored and  tolerantly  dealt  with,  can  also  be  the  place  where  our  agricul- 
tural problems  will  find  their  best  and  most  democratic  solution. 

*See,  for  instance,  the  now  well-known  essay  by  Joseph  S.  Davis,  "Agricultural 
Fundamentalism,"  in  Economics,  Sociology,  and  the  Modern  World,  essays  in 
honor  of  T.  N.  Carver,  edited  by  Norman  E.  Himes  (Harvard  University  Press, 
1935). 
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The  Migrants 


This  article,  the  second  of  a  series  concerning  migrant  settlers 
in  the  Pacific  coast  region,  deals  with  the  Vale-Owyhee  area  in 
eastern  Oregon,  which  represents  one  type  of  situation,  namely, 
newly  irrigated  lands,  into  which  migrants  and  others  have  gone. 
This  article  is  confined  largely  to  pn'oblems  directly  affecting  set- 
tiers  within  the  boundaries  of  individual  projects,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  appraise  reclamation  as  a  national  policy  nor  to  con- 
sider the  larger  aspects  of  competition  between  newly  developed 
lands  and  older  farming  communities. 

II.  New  Farms  on  Newly  Irrigated  Land 

by  CARL  P.  HEISIG 

Settlement  opportunities  for  farmers  have  been  widespread  in  the 
past  on  irrigation  developments  in  the  West.  Projects  now  under 
construction  are  offering  additional  opportunities  and  will  continue  to 
present  possibilities  for  relocation  of  misplaced  western  farmers  and  for 
migrants  from  further  east.  The  Black  Canyon  project  in  Idaho,  the 
Roza  division  of  the  Yakima  project  and  the  Grand  Coulee  project  in 
Washington,  and  the  East  Mesa  unit  of  the  Imperial  Valley  project  in 
California  are  the  more  widely  known  examples  of  reclamation  develop- 
ments under  construction  that  will  be  available  for  settlement  during 
the  relatively  near  future. 

The  reclamation  of  these  arid  lands  and  their  development  into  irri- 
gated farms  involves  many  problems.  Clearing  the  land,  leveling  and 
preparing  the  soil  for  planting  require  time.  Desert  lands  are  generally 
low  in  organic  matter,  and  special  cropping  systems  are  necessary  to 
improve  soil  fertility  and  conditions  before  maximum  yields  are  possible. 
Lack  of  capital  for  financing  the  early  years  of  settlement  and  for  building 
up  the  productive  plant  of  buildings,  machinery,  and  livestock  often  is 
a  serious  and  vital  problem.  Unfamiliarity  with  irrigation  practices  and 
problems  complicates  the  chances  for  early  success.  Many  of  the  ex- 
pected settlers  on  these  developments  will  come  from  nearby  areas  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  West  where  conditions  are  somewhat  similar, 
but  many  settlers  will  be  migrants  from  the  Great  Plains,  where  the 
type  of  farming  and  previous  experiences  have  been  entirely  different 
from  the  situations  encountered  on  the  irrigation  developments.  Radical 
adjustments  in  farming  methods  and  in  modes  of  life  will  be  forced  on 
such  migrants. 
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The  settlement  of  new  lands  on  the  Vale  reclamation  project  in  eastern 
Oregon  began  in  1932.  Since  then,  approximately  1,000  new  farms  have 
been  established  on  the  Vale  project  and  on  the  adjoining  Owyhee  project. 
Many  of  these  settlers  were  migrants  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
former  homes  by  drouth  or  a  desire  to  find  better  opportunities  further 
West.  Others  came  from  occupations  other  than  farming.  Most  of 
them  had  few  resources.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  extended 
credit  to  those  who  could  qualify.  Approximately  500  farmers,  of  whom 
about  350  were  migrants,  had  loans  from  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion in  1938. 

Directed  Credit  for  New  Settlers 

Results  of  a  cooperative  study  by  the  Division  of  Farm  Management 
and  Costs  and  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  offer  pertinent  information  for 
a  basis  for  making  judgments  on  the  problems  encountered  on  newly 
irrigated  lands  and  on  the  possibilities  for  successful  resetdement  oppor- 
tunities of  such  areas. 

The  Vale-Owyhee  projects  represent  an  important  instance  of  directed 
credit  for  new  settlers.  This  study  represents  one  of  the  few  attempts 
made  to  measure  carefully  the  results  of  the  settlement  process,  made 
while  settlement  was  under  way.  The  results  should  be  particularly 
applicable  to  other  projects  now  under  construction  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, where  conditions  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Vale-Owyhee 
area  of  eastern  Oregon. 

hac\  of  capital  resources. — The  settlement  of  the  available  lands  under 
this  development  has  occurred  largely  from  1932  to  1938.  Antispecula- 
tion  provisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  made  it  possible  for  setders 
to  acquire  land  at  prices  varying  from  $5  to  §15  an  irrigable  acre  de- 
pending upon  the  grade  of  land.  An  average  80-acre  farm  cost  about 
S800  for  land,  with  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  a  usual  down  payment. 
The  dwellings  may  be  modest,  but  the  machinery,  equipment,  and  live- 
stock must  be  adequate  for  reasonably  successful  operation.  Moderate 
amounts  of  available  capital  resources  are  imperative.  Most  of  the  settlers 
in  the  Vale-Owyhee  area  have  been  pressed  for  funds. 

Clients  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  on  the  new  lands  had  a 
net  worth  of  about  $1,500  at  the  time  of  settlement,  whereas  non-Farm 
Security  Administration  farmers  had  a  net  worth  of  approximately  §3,000 
(table  1).  Farmers  settling  in  the  older  irrigation  districts  adjacent  to 
the  new  developments  had  net  worths  averaging  $5,000  at  the  time  of 
settlement.  Settlers  on  the  new  lands  were  definitely  more  limited  in 
resources.  The  limitations  of  capital  resources  are  understood  better  if 
one  realizes  that  the  farms  will  average  about  70  cleared,  irrigated  acres 
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and  may  be  expected  to  have  a  value  of  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  when 
fully  developed.  The  average  value  of  farms  surveyed  in  adjacent  old 
irrigated  areas  was  almost  $11,000  on  December  31,  1938. 

The  Farmers9  Varying  Needs  for  Loans 

The  inadequacy  of  capital  resources  necessitated  average  loans  of 
more  than  $1,000  in  1938  to  those  farmers  who  produced  their  first  crop 
in  1938  and  who  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration rehabilitation  loans  (table  2).  Settlers  not  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration clients  had  much  larger  amounts  of  machinery  and  live- 
stock at  the  time  of  setdement  and  thus  did  not  need  such  large  amounts 
of  additional  capital.  Their  cash  resources  also  were  considerably  larger. 
Thus  they  could  finance  themselves  to  a  greater  degree. 


Table  1. — Average  value  of  assets  at  time  of  settlement  on  f  resent  farm  by  type  of  settler,  Vale- 

Owyhee  area,  Oregon  1 


Item 

Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 
clients  in 
new  areas 

Non-Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 
farmers  in 
new  areas 

Farmers 
in  older 
irrigation 
districts 

36 

45 

29 

$528 

$1, 503 

$1,382 

Cash  and  accounts  receivable  

646 

1,087 

3,047 

All  other  assets  

549 

1,132 

731 

Total  all  assets  

1,723 

3,722 

5, 160 

157 

487 

159 

1,566 

3,235 

5, 001 

^The  financial  statement  was  obtained  for  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
purchase  of  land  or  other  property  on  the  present  farm.  No  land  values  are  thus 
included  in  the  statement  of  farm  assets  except  for  1  or  2  farms  in  each  of  the 
groups  where  the  land  was  purchased  several  years  prior  to  the  time  of  settlement. 
These  values  are  included  in  the  item  "Farm  property,"  but  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Real  estate  owned  elsewhere  than  the  present  farm  is  included  under  "All 
other  assets."  Value  of  household  property  comprises  an  important  part  of  this 
latter  item.    These  data  are  limited  to  owners  and  part  owners. 

The  farmers'  needs  for  loan  decreased  with  the  length  of  their  resi- 
dence on  the  farms.  Those  on  their  farms  4  or  5  years  were  able  to 
make  repayments  of  their  previous  loans  and  capital  obligations. 

Successful  Farming  and  Repayments 

Time  is  the  essence  of  the  setdement  process.  Needs  for  financing 
during  the  early  years  are  apparent.    Conversely,  the  possibilities  of 
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meeting  repayments  appear  to  be  favorable  if  the  settler  is  given  time 
to  develop  his  farm  into  a  going  enterprise.  This  suggests  the  need  for 
a  loan  policy  on  the  part  of  lending  agencies  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  settlers  and  their  ability  to  repay.  Data  collected  on  this  project 
point  toward  a  plan  requiring  little  if  any  repayments  during  the  first 
3  or  4  years  of  settlement  and  substantial  repayments  of  loans  only  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  This  process  has  been  accomplished  practically 
by  the  extension  of  loans,  but  more  desirable  results  for  both  loaning 
agency  and  farmer  might  be  accomplished  by  a  change  in  repayment 
policy. 

The  ability  of  the  settler  to  meet  financial  obligations  is  closely  related 
to  his  ability  to  establish  a  proper  farm  enterprise  at  the  beginning  and 
to  make  relatively  rapid  adjustments. 

During  the  early  years  of  settlement  two  general  types  of  change  were 
outstanding:  First,  there  was  apparent  a  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of 
productive  plant,  such  as  more  cleared  acreage,  more  livestock,  and  more 
machinery  and  equipment.  Second,  there  was  a  marked  shift  in  the 
internal  organization  of  the  farming  system. 


Table  2. — Average  loans  received  per  farm,  and  debt  repayments  made  in  1938,  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  non-Farm  Security  Administration  farmers  on  new  project  areas  dis- 
tributed by  number  of  crop  years  on  present  farm,  Vak-Owyhee  area,  Oregon 


Settler  type  and  number  of 
crop  years  on  present  farm 

Farms 
(Number) 

Loans  re- 
ceived in 
1938  (from 
all  sources) 

Repayments 
of  principal 
in  1938  1 

Excess  or 
deficit  of 
principal 
payments 
over  loans 
received 

Farm  Security  Administration 

clients : 

On  farm  1  year  

8 

$1,072 

$158 

-914 

On  farm  2  years  

20 

366 

119 

-247 

On  farm  3-4  years  

5 

195 

267 

+  27 

On  farm  5  or  more  years . . . 

7 

230 

486 

+  256 

All  Farm  Security  Administra- 

tion clients  

40 

462 

209 

-253 

Non-Farm  Security  Adminis- 

tration farmers : 

On  farm  1  year  

15 

274 

197 

-77 

On  farm  2  years  

13 

202 

126 

-76 

On  farm  3-4  years  

10 

132 

218 

+  86 

On  farm  5  or  more  years . . . 

11 

649 

838 

+  189 

All  non-Farm  Security  Adminis- 

+  16 

49 

310 

326 

1  Includes  mortgage  and  land  purchase  contract  payments. 
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The  lack  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  in  the  raw  desert  soil  neces- 
sitated early  cropping  to  alfalfa  or  clover  to  build  up  the  soil  for  more 
intensive  cropping.  Grains  planted  as  a  nurse  crop  for  the  legumes 
generally  are  the  first  crop.  After  several  years  of  legumes  the  soil 
productivity  and  structure  is  fitted  for  production  of  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
onions,  and  other  intensive  crops.  This  is  the  approved  system  of  crop 
rotation,  but  the  need  for  current  income  forces  many  farmers  to  cut 
short  the  period  of  soil  improvement. 

Contrary  to  popular  impressions,  not  all  irrigated  farming  is  done 
on  level  or  gently  sloping  lands.  While  much  of  the  newly  developed 
farm  lands  on  the  Vale-Owyhee  project  conform  to  this  description, 
considerable  areas  have  moderate  to  steep  slopes.  The  management 
of  such  land  for  permanent  agriculture  means  that  the  steeper  slopes 
must  be  kept  in  alfalfa  or  permanent  pasture  most  of  the  time,  and  raw 
crops  avoided.  If  the  individual  farm  is  composed  largely  of  such 
slopes,  an  entirely  different  farm  organization  is  necessary  than  on  gently 
sloping  farms,  where  alternative  cropping  systems  are  possible.  Soil 
slope  and  structure  may  impose  drastic  limitations  upon  the  choice  of 
a  cropping  system,  and  thus  may  affect  the  progress  of  the  settler. 

Unfortunately,  though  perhaps  necessarily,  much  effort  is  expended 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  situation  or  the  problems  involved. 
Many  settlers  are  unfamiliar  with  approved  practices  and  methods  of 
irrigation  farming  and  do  not  realize  fully  the  dangers  involved  in 
irrigating  slopes  and  leveling  land  where  soils  may  be  shallow.  Settlers 
on  raw  land  require  special  research  and  extension  assistance  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Technical 
workers  in  agriculture  can  give  much  needed  assistance,  but  they  like- 
wise suffer  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  many  problems  connected 
with  the  development  of  a  new  agricultural  community.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  various  crops  to  the  local  climate  and  soils,  proper  combina- 
tions of  crops  and  livestock  at  various  stages  of  farm  development,  and 
the  adjustment  of  local  production  to  available  market  outlets  or  the 
provision  of  new  outlets  are  some  of  the  important  problems  confronting 
technical  workers  and  farmers. 

Problems  of  Market  Outlets  and  Production 

The  Vale-Owyhee  development  provides  a  striking  example  of  the 
scope  of  some  of  these  problems.  Originally  there  was  a  balance  be- 
tween hay  production  in  the  irrigated  valleys  and  demands  of  range 
cattle  and  sheep  for  winter  feed.  With  the  advent  of  the  new  irrigation 
development  and  the  attendant  vast  increase  in  hay  production,  the 
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former  demands  for  hay  in  the  local  market  are  much  over-supplied 
Farmers  in  the  older  irrigated  sections  of  the  area  are  adversely  affected 
as  the  new  lands  compete  with  the  old  for  the  available  market  for  hay, 
The  result  has  been  a  shift  away  from  hay  as  a  cash  crop  and  into  other 
crops  and  more  livestock.  The  new  settlers  attempt  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion by  increasing  their  livestock,  but  generally  hay  supplies  tend  to 
increase  faster  than  livestock  during  the  early  years  of  settlement.  This 
lag  in  livestock  numbers  is  due  both  to  the  inability  of  the  settler  to 
finance  purchases  of  livestock  as  well  as  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  live- 
stock in  surrounding  areas  to  keep  pace  with  rapidly  increasing  hay 
supplies.  Natural  propagation  requires  considerable  time  to  bring  about 
a  readjustment  in  the  area.  In  any  new  area  the  timing  of  new  develop- 
ments should  permit  the  expansion  of  market  outlets  at  approximately 
the  same  pace.  Here,  also,  research  and  other  assistance  from  public 
agencies  is  desirable. 

Because  of  the  distance  of  the  area  from  central  markets,  it  appears 
likely  in  the  Vale-Owyhee  area  that  the  major  reliance  for  income  from 
crops  will  be  placed  on  intensive  speciality  crops  like  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  onions,  and  seed  crops,  with  the  major  acreage  continuing  to  be 
devoted  to  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  production  converted  into  livestock 
and  livestock  products.  The  eventual  balance  between  the  proportion 
of  cash  income  from  crops  and  from  livestock  will  depend  largely  on 
price  relationships. 

Despite  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  the  development  of  newly 
irrigated  lands,  the  settlers  on  the  Vale-Owyhee  projects  have  made 
surprising  advances.  Most  of  their  resources,  both  labor  and  capital, 
have  gone  into  the  development  of  their  farms  so  that  they  have  in 
general  been  forced  to  live  frugally.  This  is  particularly  true  during 
the  first  2  or  3  years  of  settlement.  Net  income  for  operator,  family 
labor  and  capital  invested  during  1938  for  farms  sorted  by  number  of 
crop  years  on  the  present  farm  were  as  follows: 


Number  of  crop-years  on  present  farm 

Number 
of  farms 

Net  farm 
income 

1  

23 
33 
15 
13 
5 

$130 
310 
944 
1,357 
1,322 

2  

3  to  4  

5  to  7...  

8  or  more  
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The  above  data  represent  net  income  on  a  basis  which  includes  inven- 
tory changes.  On  a  cash  income  basis  the  results  were  less  favorable. 
For  instance,  the  group  of  farmers  on  their  present  farm  during  i  crop 
year  actually  spent  on  their  farms  an  average  of  $441  more  than  was 
received  as  gross  cash  farm  income,  largely  because  of  the  need  for 
building  up  farm  facilities  during  the  early  years.  Even  on  those  farms 
in  operation  5  years  or  more  the  cash  income  was  from  $400  to  $700 
less  than  income  figured  on  an  annual  basis,  mainly  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased livestock  and  hay  inventories.  The  settlers  generally  were  hard 
pressed  for  cash  and  for  capital,  and  progress  was  reflected  largely 
in  an  increase  in  value  of  farm  assets. 

In  1938  the  farms  studied  on  the  new  projects  increased  in  net  worth 
an  average  of  $664  per  farm.  The  farms  in  operation  5  or  more  years 
had  an  indicated  increase  in  net  worth  from  time  of  settlement  to 
December  31,  1938,  averaging  $5,793  per  farm.  In  this  appraisal  land 
values  were  increased  only  for  actual  improvements  made  to  the  land 
on  the  basis  of  conservative  values  for  clearing  and  improvement  opera- 
tions. Although  the  exact  value  and  amount  of  increase  may  be  dis- 
puted, it  is  impossible  to  question  the  fact  that  most  settlers  have  made 
material  advances  in  their  economic  status.  The  rate  of  progress  is 
greatest  during  the  early  years  of  settlement.  As  yet  no  charges  have 
been  assessed  against  the  new  lands  for  construction  costs  of  the  irri- 
gation works.  When  such  assessments  are  made  progress  may  be  largely 
in  terms  of  a  reduction  of  construction  obligations. 

Most  settlers  have  expressed  optimism  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  a  satisfactory  farm  home.  The  scale  of  family  living  as 
reflected  in  cash  available  for  family  expenditure  and  in  numbers  of 
farm  and  family  conveniences  and  facilities  generally  improved  as  the 
settlers  were  on  their  farms  longer.  Farm  families  in  the  older  adjacent 
farming  areas  averaged  larger  family  expenditures  than  most  families 
living  on  the  new  lands.  However,  those  families  on  new  farms  5  or 
more  years  were  approaching  the  older  group  in  scale  of  living  as 
measured  by  family  expenditures.  As  in  the  earlier  pioneer  days,  many 
settlers  on  these  projects  have  been  forced  to  live  frugally  and  on  a  low 
level  of  living  as  measured  by  standards  prevailing  in  older  established 
communities.  Developing  the  farms  entails  many  privations  on  the 
part  of  the  family,  but  each  family  is  offered  the  hope  with  reasonable 
expectation  of  success  that  its  welfare  will  be  improved. 

While  reclamation  development  in  this  area  has  not  provided  for  large 
numbers  of  farm  people,  nor  has  it  solved  all  of  their  economic  ills,  it 
apparently  has  offered  an  opportunity  for  those  accommodated  to  re- 
establish themselves  on  a  going  basis  with  good  prospects  of  improvement 
in  their  way  of  life. 
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Range  Carrying  Capacity 
and  Private  Ownership 

by  MARION  CLAWSON 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  western  two-fifths  of  the  United  States 
is  used  primarily  as  grazing  land.  The  Forest  Service  1  has  drawn 
the  boundary  line  of  the  Western  range  livestock  region  approximately 
through  the  center  of  North  Dakota,  extending  southward  to  include 
the  western  one-third  of  Kansas,  and  veering  slightly  to  the  east  to 
include  more  than  half  of  Texas.  The  total  area  west  of  this  line  is 
975,000,000  acres,  of  which  some  728,000,000  acres  are  used  primarily 
as  range  for  livestock.  While  the  productivity  of  most  of  this  region 
is  low,  it  has  a  general  social  significance  to  the  entire  country.  In  the 
first  place,  slightly  more  than  one-third  is  in  Federal  ownership.  In 
addition  to  its  value  as  a  source  of  feed  for  livestock,  much  of  the  range 
area  has  fairly  high  watershed  values  and  some  of  it  has  recreational  and 
scenic  values  as  well. 

The  Forest  Service  in  1935  estimated  2  that  forage  depletion  on  this  vast 
area  averaged  52  percent.  That  is,  the  productive  capacity  of  this  land 
had  been  cut  nearly  in  half.  Depletion  was  least  in  the  national  forests, 
which  had  been  positively  and  constructively  managed,  and  greatest  on 
public  domain  and  grazing  district  land,  which  until  1934  were  a  "no 
man's  land"  without  management.  Depletion  on  privately  owned  range 
had  been  about  average,  or  51  percent.  In  1935  the  trend  was  downward 
on  more  than  75  percent  of  the  privately  owned  range  lands. 

These  figures  and  conclusions  of  the  Forest  Service  have  been  criticized 
and  disputed.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  methods  used  were  faulty, 
that  much  of  the  data  related  to  unusually  dry  years,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued volume  of  livestock  production  in  the  West  was  ample  evidence 
that  range  lands  were  as  good  as  ever.  Without  taking  part  in  this 
controversy,  we  may  conclude  that  range  lands  of  all  types  are  now  less 
productive  than  they  were  in  their  original  condition  and  that  private 
ownership  of  range  has  not  sufficed  to  maintain  carrying  capacity  or 
productivity.  The  range  conservation  program  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  has  been  aimed  at  restoration  of  privately 
owned  grazing  land  to  somewhat  nearer  their  original  productive  capacity 

1  S.  Doc.  199,  74th  Cong.  2d  sess.    The  Western  Range. 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  6. 
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and  has  been  initiated  in  response  to  the  requests  of  range  livestock 
operators. 

The  Necessity  of  Leaving  Some  Forage  Growth 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Why  have  the  owners  of  range  land  not 
maintained  its  carrying  capacity?  To  appreciate  what  has  happened, 
we  must  understand  what  is  involved  in  maintenance  of  carrying  capacity. 
One  essential  requisite  to  maintenance  of  range  forage  plants  in  vigorous 
condition  year  after  year  is  to  leave  a  part  of  each  year's  growth  ungrazed. 
Harvest  of  the  entire  year's  growth  or  the  constant  cropping  by  grazing 
animals  of  the  leaf  area  as  it  is  developed  prevents  the  adequate  storage 
of  food  materials  in  the  root  system.  Harvest  of  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  annual  growth  results  in  a  weakened  root  system  so  that  plants  are 
unable  to  produce  the  same  volume  of  growth,  even  under  the  same 
soil  and  moisture  conditions.  As  forage  growth  declines,  soil  erosion 
frequently  ensues.  The  amount  of  photosynthetic  material  which  it  is 
considered  advisable  to  leave  after  completion  of  the  grazing  season 
varies  from  10  to  25  percent  of  the  total  volume,  depending  upon  the 
species  and  its  relative  importance  as  a  forage  plant. 

The  range  region  is  one  of  low  and  variable  precipitation.  In  order 
to  be  fairly  sure  that  the  amount  of  forage  grazed  in  a  particular  year 
does  not  exceed  growth  in  that  year,  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  less  than 
the  current  increment  during  the  grazing  season,  to  insure  the  proper 
development  of  forage  during  the  succeeding  growing  season.  The 
amount  of  forage  which  should  be  left  for  this  reason  varies  considerably 
between  different  parts  of  the  range  region,  but  probably  averages  more 
than  10  percent  of  an  average  year's  growth.  Craddock  and  Forsling  3 
conclude  that  in  southern  Idaho  on  sagebrush-grass  range  grazed  in 
spring  and  fall  only  65  percent  of  average  annual  forage  growth  can  be 
harvested  if  carrying  capacity  is  to  be  maintained.  In  very  dry  years, 
little  forage  will  be  left  and  plants  may  be  weakened  somewhat.  In  wet 
years,  perhaps  only  half  or  even  less  of  the  forage  will  be  grazed. 

With  perhaps  35  percent  of  the  average  year's  plant  growth  remaining 
ungrazed  at  the  end  of  the  season  on  properly  used  ranges,  an  explana- 
tion is  furnished  for  the  apparent  contradiction  of  fairly  well-fed  animals 
and  a  deteriorating  range.  The  animals  consume  the  forage  which 
should  be  left  ungrazed.  This  cares  for  the  animals  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily, but  is  very  hard  on  the  range.  Increasingly  severe  overuse  of 
ranges  may  be  an  explanation  of  fairly  constant  livestock  numbers  and  a 
simultaneous  decline  in  carrying  capacity.  Livestock  numbers  and  con- 
dition are  not  conclusive  evidence  regarding  range  condition. 

3  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Tech.  Bull.  600.  The  Influence  of  Climate 
and  Grazing  on  Spring-Tall  Sheep  Range  in  Southern  Idaho,  by  G.  W.  Craddock 
and  C.  L.  Forsling. 
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The  Pioneer  Necessarily  Was  An  Optimist 

In  explaining  the  very  general  overgrazing  of  range  lands,  it  is  helpful 
to  recall  the  history  of  the  West.  The  range  area  was  settled  very  largely 
by  people  from  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  and  was  largely 
occupied  within  the  space  of  one  generation.  These  settlers  were  ac- 
customed to  a  humid  climate,  and  had  no  basis  of  experience  for  a  semi- 
arid  climate.  The  results  of  overgrazing  are  sometimes  so  long  in 
making  themselves  felt,  and  may  be  obscured  entirely  by  climatic  cycles, 
that  a  too  intensive  standard  of  range  use  had  become  accepted  by  the 
settlers  before  sufficient  experience  had  been  acquired  to  serve  as  a  re- 
liable guide.  The  pioneer  was  an  optimist,  or  he  wasn't  a  pioneer. 
Tall,  waving  grass,  "up  to  the  stirrups,"  was  assumed  to  represent  a 
year's  growth,  whereas  it  often  represented  the  cumulative  effect  of 
several  favorable  seasons  and  very  little  use.  Livestock  were  brought 
into  an  area,  to  utilize  the  grass  found  there,  only  to  find  that  annual 
growth  of  grass  was  much  less  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Progressive  overutilization  of  ranges  generally  resulted  in  a  gradual 
displacement  of  the  more  valuable  species  by  inferior  ones,  without 
noticeable  changes  in  plant  density.  A  relatively  constant  amount  of 
cover  obscured  the  trend  of  ecological  retrogression.  Range  users  fre- 
quently were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  their 
ranges  was  becoming  less. 

It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  livestock  operators  were  poor 
business  men  when  they  depleted  their  ranges,  or  at  least  that  they  could 
be  excused  only  because  lack  of  adequate  control  over  the  range  pre- 
vented them  from  using  the  range  in  a  conservative  and  profitable  manner. 
This  viewpoint  assumes  that  conservative  use  and  profitable  use  are 
synonomous.  This  is  by  no  means  true.  The  range  livestock  operator 
has  the  choice  of  harvesting  as  much  as  possible  of  each  year's  growth 
and  thereby  reducing  future  production,  or  of  harvesting  somewhat  less 
than  the  maximum  each  year  and  retaining  the  full  productivity  of  the 
land.    He  must  balance  present  income  against  future  income. 

Extra  Forage,  Interest,  and  Production  Loss 

An  illustration  will  show  how  this  works.  A  rancher  owns  a  tract 
of  range  which  produces,  on  a  conservative  use  basis,  $500  net  income 
annually.  If  the  going  interest  rate  is  5  percent,  this  tract  of  land  may 
be  capitalized  at  $10,000.  Suppose  now  that  by  utilizing  this  range  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obtain  10  percent  more  forage  in  a  particular  year,  the 
productive  capacity  is  reduced  1  percent.  Income  will  be  $550,  or  $50 
greater  than  under  conservative  use,  against  which  must  be  balanced  a 
loss  of  capital  of  $100.  In  this  case,  the  rancher  lost  by  too  heavy  use  of 
the  range.    In  this  very  simple  illustration,  we  have  ignored  such  prob- 
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lems  as  the  fact  that  income  may  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
does  the  amount  of  forage  harvested,  that  depletion  may  or  may  not  be 
permanent,  that  land  values  may  not  follow  changes  in  income  producing 
capacity,  and  so  forth. 

From  this  simple  illustration  we  can  see  that  the  incentive  to  over- 
graze is  higher  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  extra  forage  which  can 
be  harvested  in  a  particular  year  and  the  interest  rate,  but  inversely 
proportional  to  the  loss  in  productive  capacity  as  a  result  of  too  heavy 
use.  If  the  rancher  in  the  above  illustration  could  have  harvested  20 
percent  more  forage  in  the  particular  year,  other  factors  remaining  the 
same,  he  would  have  exactly  broken  even;  if  30  percent  more  forage, 
he  would  have  made  $50.  If  the  interest  rate  had  been  10  percent,  and 
the  land  capitalized  at  only  $5,000,  he  also  would  have  broken  even. 
Or  if  the  loss  in  productive  capacity  had  been  one-half  of  1  percent 
instead  of  1  percent,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 

The  income  or  loss  from  overgrazing  is  determined  by  balancing  the 
gain  in  feed  obtained,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  loss  in  productive  capacity 
on  the  other  side.  These  relations  may  be  expressed  in  a  formula,  as 
follows: 

gain  (or  loss)  =  (percent  overuse  times  income  to  land)  minus 
(annual  income  to  land  times  percent  loss  in 
productive  capacity  divided  by  interest  rate) 

In  the  above  illustration,  loss=(io  percent  overuse  times  $500)  minus 
($500  times  1  percent  divided  by  5  percent)  or  $50  minus  $100,  or  $50 
net  loss. 

The  assumption  is  that  the  gain  from  overuse  is  proportional  to  such 
overuse.  This  assumption  is  not  precisely  accurate,  but  probably  is  not 
too  far  wrong  for  moderate  degrees  of  overuse.  By  insertion  of  estimated 
figures  for  the  respective  items  in  the  formula,  an  estimate  of  gain  or 
loss  can  be  secured.  Since  income  to  land  appears  in  both  parts  of  the 
equation,  any  illustrative  amount  may  be  used,  if  estimates  are  available 
for  the  other  figures.  The  degree  of  overuse  and  the  depletion  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  should  be  consistent,  since  these  are  interdependent. 

Quickening  Rate  of  Depletion 

What  have  actually  been  the  extent  of  overgrazing,  the  loss  in  produc- 
tive capacity,  and  the  interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  West?  The  loss 
in  productive  capacity  (depletion)  has  been  estimated  at  52  percent,  as 
we  have  noted.  Some  of  these  lands  were  used  as  early  as  i860,  others 
have  been  brought  into  use  more  recently.  The  less  accessible  parts 
of  the  range  area  have  been  brought  into  full  and  regular  use  in  com- 
paratively recent  times.  The  entire  range  area  has  not  been  subjected 
to  full  use  for  more  than  50  years.    Depletion  of  52  percent  in  50  years 
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may  not  mean  an  annual  depletion  of  exactly  i  percent  of  the  original 
amount.  Depletion  was  probably  slow  at  first,  then  more  rapid,  with 
possibly  a  later  stage  during  which  retrogression  proceeded  slowly. 
Precipitation  cycles  have  temporarily  reversed  the  longer  trend,  or  have 
greatly  accelerated  it  at  other  times.  As  to  the  degree  to  which  ranges 
were  overgrazed  each  year,  we  can  only  hazard  a  guess,  and  a  wild 
one  at  that.  It  seems  unlikely  that  overgrazing  was  uniform,  year  by 
year.  In  a  series  of  wet  years,  there  was  more  grass  than  the  livestock 
could  eat.  In  drought  years,  they  ate  all  the  feed  and  may  have  gone 
hungry  as  well.  We  know  that  interest  rates  varied  gready  between 
different  parts  of  the  range  area  and  at  different  times.  They  have 
generally  been  much  higher  than  in  older  agricultural  areas.  Until 
recently,  interest  at  8  percent  was  commonly  paid  on  loans  made  with 
ranch  property  as  security.  In  earlier  periods,  interest  of  10,  12,  15 
percent  and  more  was  not  uncommon,  and  in  the  earliest  pioneer  periods 
interest  as  high  as  50  percent  was  paid. 

Suppose  we  assume  that  range  depletion  has  averaged  1  percent  of 
the  original  capacity  annually,  at  what  rate  of  interest  and  at  what  rate 
of  overgrazing  annually  has  the  rancher  gained  and  at  what  rates  has 
he  lost?  If  interest  rates  are  very  low,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
harvest  enough  feed  in  a  particular  year  to  offset  the  assumed  loss  of 
productive  capacity.  With  a  harvest  of  20  percent  or  more  forage  an- 
nually in  excess  of  that  amount  which  conservative  use  will  permit,  loss 
of  productive  capacity  may  well  exceed  1  percent  annually.  With  higher 
interest  rates,  it  is  possible  to  break  even  with  a  much  lower  annual 
overharvest.  With  an  interest  rate  of  8  percent,  the  grazing  of  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  more  forage  than  is  possible  with  management  for 
sustained  yield  will  just  break  even.  It  is  possible  that  overgrazing  of 
this  extent  will  not  deplete  the  range  more  than  1  percent  annually. 
With  an  interest  rate  of  12  percent,  the  marginal  point  is  approximately 
8  percent  overgrazing. 

Present  Income  Versus  Future  Income 

If  we  assume  that  the  Forest  Service  estimate  of  range  depletion  is 
much  too  high,  and  that  it  has  averaged  annually  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  original  capacity,  overgrazing  became  profitable  at  a  much  lower 
degree  of  overuse.  With  an  interest  rate  of  2  percent,  the  increased 
income  from  overgrazing  of  30  percent  would  slightly  more  than  offset 
the  loss  in  capital  value  if  the  latter  were  as  low  as  one-half  of  1  percent. 
An  overuse  of  30  percent  would  almost  surely  mean  an  annual  range 
depletion  of  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent.  With  an  interest  rate 
of  only  6  percent,  overgrazing  would  just  break  even  with  an  overuse  of 
8  percent,  assuming  that  annual  depletion  would  be  as  low  as  one-half 
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of  i  percent.  If  annual  depletion  is  only  one-half  of  i  percent,  a  smaller 
degree  of  overgrazing  becomes  profitable  with  6  percent  interest  than 
was  the  case  with  8  percent  interest  and  an  annual  depletion  of  i  percent. 
With  an  interest  rate  of  12  percent,  overgrazing  becomes  profitable  with 
less  than  5  percent  overuse,  if  annual  depletion  remains  at  one-half  of 
1  percent.  An  overuse  of  less  than  5  percent  might  readily  result  in 
an  annual  depletion  of  only  one-half  of  1  percent.  Interest  rates  have 
averaged  12  percent  or  more  in  large  parts  of  the  range  area  for  long 
periods  of  time.  During  the  earliest  years  of  range  use,  interest  rates 
were  very  high,  and  depletion  was  probably  relatively  small,  since  the. 
cumulative  effect  of  overgrazing  had  not  begun  to  make  itself  felt. 
Every  factor  was  favorable  to  excessive  use. 

Accurate,  adequate  data  for  our  purpose  are  lacking.  There  is  con- 
siderable probability,  however,  that  there  have  been  many  situations  and 
circumstances  in  the  West  which  have  made  it  profitable,  from  the  view- 
point of  individual  gain  or  loss,  to  overgraze  range  land  in  order  to 
receive  present  income  at  the  sacrifice  of  future  income. 

The  illustrations  given  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  overgrazing 
would  not  be  done  by  an  intelligent  rancher  when,  for  example,  interest 
rate  was  4  percent  and  a  10  percent  overuse  would  result  in  a  1  percent 
depletion  of  the  range.  An  apparent  loss  of  $75  annually  would  be 
suffered.  Such  an  inference  would  be  wrong.  The  foregoing  calcula- 
tions are  based  on  the  assumption  that  land  values  directly  reflect  income 
to  land  and  interest  rate.  Income  to  land  varies  widely.4  In  periods 
of  high  income  to  land,  land  values  rise  greatly  and  sales  of  ranch  prop- 
erty are  comparatively  numerous.  In  periods  of  low  income  to  grazing 
land,  values  fall  slowly  and  sales  occur  only  in  distress  situations.  Be- 
cause so  many  more  sales  occur  under  conditions  of  better  than  average 
income  to  land  than  occur  under  average  or  below  average  conditions, 
the  weighted  average  land  charges  actually  incurred  by  ranchers  exceed 
the  charges  that  would  have  existed  had  land  charges  been  the  subject 
of  negotiation  yearly  instead  of  at  longer  intervals. 

How  Can  Productive  Capacity  Be  Maintained? 

Comparatively  high  fixed  land  charges  operate  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  do  higher  interest  rates.  A  rancher  may  have  purchased  a  ranch 
for  $12,000  when  its  value  on  the  basis  of  long-time  earning  capacity  is 
only  $8,000.  Although  the  going  rate  of  interest  is  only  6  percent,  he  is 
in  exactly  the  same  situation  as  far  as  land  use  is  concerned,  as  he  would 
be  if  the  interest  rate  were  9  percent.    He  realizes  that  overuse  of  the 

4  Effect  of  Changing  Prices  Upon  Income  to  Land  from  Cattle  and  Sheep  Ranch- 
ing, as  Illustrated  by  Data  for  Montana,  1910  to  1936,  by  Marion  Clawson. 
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range  will  result  in  its  depletion,  but  it  is  the  only  course  of  action  open 
to  him. 

To  summarize:  Range  lands  have  generally  become  depleted;  private 
ownership  has  not  prevented  this  depletion;  it  may  have  been  profitable 
to  have  done  so;  and  conservative  use  of  the  range  always  results  in 
leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  forage  ungrazed  in  all  except  the 
driest  years,  presenting  a  constant  inducement  to  overgrazing. 

Can  the  average  rancher,  particularly  when  subject  to  extreme  fluctua- 
tions in  income  and  when  burdened  with  heavy  land  charges,  forego 
present  income  in  order  to  safeguard  future  income?  Is  he  not  likely 
to  increase  his  livestock  numbers  in  a  series  of  wet  years  or  of  high 
price  years,  and  later  reduce  livestock  numbers  so  slowly  that  the  range 
will  be  seriously  damaged?  Even  granted  that  with  present  conditions 
it  is  never  profitable  to  overgraze  lands,  will  the  average  rancher  actually 
use  his  land  conservatively  and  on  a  sustained  yield  basis? 

Many  people  doubt  it.  They  point  to  the  downward  trend  in  condi- 
tion of  privately  owned  range,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory 
conditions  on  actively  managed  Federally  owned  range.  They  feel  that 
maintenance  of  range-carrying  capacity  by  all  livestock  operators  is  im- 
possible, even  if  most  ranchers  do  maintain  their  lands.  To  these  critics 
of  private  ownership  of  range  land,  public,  possibly  Federal,  ownership 
seems  to  provide  the  only  answer.  They  are  sure  that  Federal  owner- 
ship will  preserve  the  productive  capacity  of  range  lands,  and  that  the 
gain  from  so  doing  will  offset  any  possible  disadvantages  from  public 
ownership. 

Most  range  livestock  operators  and  many  others  are  opposed  to  whole- 
sale extensions  of  the  area  of  land  in  Federal  or  other  public  ownership. 
In  part  this  opposition  is  based  on  the  consideration  that  publicly  owned 
lands  are  removed  from  the  tax  rolls,  although  they  may  contribute  in- 
come in  other  ways.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  increased  public  owner- 
ship of  land  is  based  on  a  deep-seated  preference  of  private  enterprise 
and  a  mistrust  of  public  ownership. 

Persons  who  hold  this  view  would  have  to  admit  that  private  owner- 
ship of  range  land  has  not  maintained  productive  capacity,  but  they 
would  argue  that  many  conditions  have  changed.  They  would  say  that 
it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  overgraze  range  lands,  livestock  men  are 
better  informed  now  than  were  their  predecessors,  control  over  public 
range  has  become  sufficient  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  overgrazing  as 
a  means  of  securing  control,  and  range  land  is  now  valued  as  range  and 
not  as  potential  grain  producing  land.  The  opponents  of  public  owner- 
ship would  further  argue  that  if  private  ownership  has  not  operated 
wholly  satisfactorily  in  the  past,  the  best  line  of  attack  wTould  be  to 
assist  private  owners  in  making  the  necessary  adjustments,  not  in  a  shift 
to  public  ownership  of  a  significantly  larger  area  of  range  land. 
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The  City-Country  Equation 


by  LEONARD  A.  SALTER,  Jr. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  agricultural  lands,  except  for  purely  self- 
sufficient  farming,  is  largely  dependent  upon  conditions  in  our  cities. 
The  utilization  of  all  commercial  farm  and  forest  lands  and  the  welfare 
of  our  agricultural  population  are  directly  related  to  urban  purchasing 
power  and  urban  consumer  habits.  Important  as  these  relationships 
may  be,  they  are  often  difficult  to  visualize  in  local  terms.  There  are, 
however,  other  important  and  more  intimate  ways  in  which  the  close 
ties  between  city  and  country  may  be  observed.  In  many  rural  areas 
much  of  the  land,  of  course,  is  used  directly  by  urban  people  for  other 
purposes  than  for  commercial  agriculture.  Then,  too,  in  areas  close  to 
cities  even  lands  that  are  utilized  for  commercial  farming  are  affected 
by  their  proximity  to  the  urban  centers.  We  are  concerned  here  with 
those  urban-rural  relationships  which  show  up  with  particular  clarity 
in  land-use  planning. 

Land-use  planning  concerns  the  pattern  of  economic  units  in  an  area. 
When  farmers  and  agricultural  planners  deal  in  terms  of  land-use 
patterns,  of  necessity  they  must  take  into  consideration  the  use  of  all 
lands  in  the  area  under  discussion,  even  though  some  of  the  uses  may 
not  be  for  full-time  commercial  farming.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  as  a 
result  of  land-use  planning  studies  that  we  have  begun  to  have  respect 
for  the  importance  of  nonagricultural  land  uses  in  many  rural  areas. 
And  many  of  these  nonagricultural  uses  represent  direct  use  of  the 
rural  lands  by  city  people.  We  shall  shordy  see  that  these  conditions 
are  not  solely  restricted  to  rural  areas  in  very  close  proximity  to  large 
cities. 

Even  if  we  were  to  overlook  these  nonagricultural  uses  in  our  land- 
use  planning  studies,  we  would  most  certainly  be  faced  with  them  in 
putting  our  recommended  adjustments  into  effect.  A  number  of  meas- 
ures that  are  used  to  achieve  land-use  adjustments  must  be  put  into 
practice  through  local  institutions  such  as  townships,  county,  and  State 
governments  or  especially  created  districts.  Such  local  units  are  seldom, 
if  ever  in  a  democracy,  specifically  set  up  for  a  particular  group.  They 
are  prescribed  in  terms  of  a  geographic  boundary  and  encompass  in 
their  membership  and  jurisdiction  all  who  reside  in  or  have  property  in 
that  district.  Certainly,  it  would  be  unwise  to  expect  such  a  unit  of 
government  to  execute  a  local  program  unless  all  of  the  interests  repre- 
sented in  and  by  it  had  been  given  adequate  consideration.  This  obser- 
vation may  sound  like  an  armchair,  commonplace  comment.  As  will 
be  pointed  out,  however,  promising  rural  land-use  programs  have  already 
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received  severe  set-backs  for  failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
suggestion. 

Points  Where  Town  and  Country  Interests  Touch 

What  types  of  rural  land  uses  are  directly  affected  by  urban  groups? 
And  are  not  these  uses  clearly  seen  by  agricultural  experts  and  by  local 
farmers  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  there  is  a  great  number 
of  such  uses  and  that  the  importance  of  only  some  of  them  is  readily 
recognized.  We  might  conveniently  group  these  uses  as  uses  of  rural 
lands  by  urban  people  for  residence,  for  recreation,  for  profit-making, 
and  for  city  facilities. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  referring  to  the  use  of  rural  lands  by  urban 
people  for  residence,  for  these  families,  geographically  at  least,  imme- 
diately become  rural  residents.  Economically,  however,  the  primary 
interest  of  such  people  is  not  in  commercial  agriculture.  Where  they 
are  still  productive,  their  economic  interest  is  in  the  wage  or  salary 
job  they  have  in  city  or  town.  Furthermore,  in  looking  to  the  future, 
the  trend  in  the  utilization  of  rural  lands  for  residence  purposes  depends 
upon  the  actions  of  people  who  are  not  now  a  part  of  the  rural 
population. 

The  use  of  rural  lands  for  residence  purposes  is,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  rural  land  values  and  trends  in  rural  population,  the  most 
important  of  the  uses  listed  above.  Generally,  it  takes  two  forms:  that 
of  purely  rural  residence  or  that  of  part-time  farming.  In  the  former 
case,  city  families  take  up  a  parcel  or  small  acreage  of  land  outside  of 
the  city  simply  for  a  building  lot.  Rural  residences  do  not  add  up 
to  a  very  significant  aggregate  acreage,  nor  do  they  alter  the  agricul- 
tural output.  They  are  likely  to  be  confined  to  strips  of  land  along 
paved  rural  roads  and  intercity  highways.  They  tend  to  keep  fairly 
close  to  the  industrial  towns  or  cities. 

Because  the  acreage  of  rural  residences  is  most  often  less  than  i  acre 
and  seldom  over  3  acres,  they  are  not  counted  in  the  Agricultural 
Census.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  their  number.  Those  who  have 
made  guesses,  however,  usually  count  in  terms  of  scores  of  thousands 
for  single  States. 

The  Many-Sided  Aspects  of  Part-Time  Farming 

Another  type  of  direct  rural  land-use  by  city  people  for  residence 
is  part-time  farming.  The  increasing  attention  given  to  part-time  farm- 
ing, first  by  researchers,  then  by  planners,  and  now  by  action  and  edu- 
cational agencies  as  well,  has  been  a  phenomenon  of  just  the  present 
decade.  Our  ignorance  of  part-time  farming  and  our  misconceptions 
of  it  (not  all  dispelled  as  yet)  become  more  amazing  as  investigations 
reveal  its  importance  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  picture  it  as  a 
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normal  feature  of  our  rural  economy,  past  and  present.  Even  in  some 
States  where  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  farms  are  part-time  farms, 
agricultural  programs  and  rural-life  programs  have  failed  to  appreciate 
this  whole  side  of  the  rural  structure. 

Part-time  farms  may  be  less  numerous  than  rural  residences,  yet 
account  for  a  much  larger  acreage.  Similarly,  they  may  be  much  more 
numerous  than  full-time  commercial  farms,  yet  utilize  considerably  less 
land.  All  part-time  farms  are  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  cities. 
Some  part-time  farmers  work  in  agricultural  or  other  purely  rural  occu- 
pations. Part-time  farm  families  that  obtain  work  in  urban  occupations, 
however,  are  the  most  significant  group,  and  such  families  can  and  often 
do  live  at  considerable  distance  from  the  places  where  they  work.  While 
the  greater  number  of  part-time  farmers  with  city  or  town  jobs  live 
within  10  miles  of  their  place  of  employment,  there  are  numerous  cases 
of  their  commuting  10  to  20  miles  or  more  each  way  daily.  In  view 
of  this  expanding  commuting  radius  and  because  of  the  scattering  of 
both  huge  urban  centers  and  small  industrial  villages  over  a  large  part 
of  the  United  States,  it  should  be  obvious  that  part-time  farming  as  a 
rural  land-use  is  no  small,  localized  condition. 

Many  part-time  farmers,  while  they  have  moved  directly  out  of  the 
cities,  were  brought  up  on  farms.  A  large  number  are  foreign-born 
rural  people  who  spent  a  few  years  after  their  arrival  in  this  country 
working  and  living  in  our  cities.  They  are  not,  therefore,  city  folk 
who  have  no  background  for  rural  living.  Furthermore,  farm  back- 
ground or  no  farm  background,  studies  indicate  that  almost  all  of  them 
like  their  present  way  of  living.  This  fact  in  itself  would  give  reason 
for  expecting  a  continued  increase  in  part-time  farming,  but  this  predic- 
tion is  also  supported  by  other  factors  such  as  the  extension  of  paved 
roads,  improvements  in  inexpensive  automobile  transportation,  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  electrification,  and  shorter  working  hours. 

When  Urbanites  Seek  Recreation  Places 

Another  type  of  direct  use  of  rural  lands  by  city  populations  is  for 
recreation.  In  this  category  are  private  uses  for  summer  homes  and 
public  uses  for  park  and  recreational  forest  areas.  While  even  the 
residence  uses  are  found  surprisingly  far  from  urban  centers,  the  recrea- 
tional uses  occur  still  farther  in  the  cities'  hinterland.  Some  public 
recreational  areas,  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  particular  cities,  are 
used  primarily  by  the  residents  of  those  cities.  The  range  of  private 
summer  homes  belonging  to  people  from  the  same  urban  centers  often 
extends  beyond  these  public  areas.  Other  public  recreational  lands, 
particularly  of  the  type  of  our  great  national  parks,  are  used  by  citizens 
of  many  regions  and  are  at  long  distances  from  the  country's  great 
cities.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  lands  are  in  rural  districts  and  they 
are  used  primarily  by  city  people. 
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In  some  rural  areas  the  development  of  private  recreational  uses  is 
of  first  importance.  Thus,  in  Washington  County,  R.  I.,  88  percent 
of  the  recreational  lands  are  in  private  ownership.  While  all  recrea- 
tional uses  account  for  only  10  percent  of  the  county  area,  they  represent 
37  percent  of  the  county's  valuation  on  the  tax  assessment  rolls.  Again, 
in  Oneida  County,  Wis.,  8.5  percent  of  the  area  is  in  private  recreational 
lands  and  these  account  for  27  percent  of  the  real-estate  tax  base.  In 
southern  Grafton  County,  N.  H.,  summer  places  comprise  6.5  percent 
of  the  area,  but  they  are  20  percent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  in 
land  and  buildings. 

Public  recreational  areas,  particularly  those  of  the  recreational  forest 
type,  cover  large  acreages.  In  Cattaraugus  County  in  western  New 
York,  nearly  10  percent  of  the  land  is  included  in  one  State  park. 
About  3  percent  of  the  land  area  of  all  New  England  is  in  public  owner- 
ship and  the  suggested  acquisitions  by  local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
would  bring  the  figure  to  more  than  15  percent.  The  best  report  yet 
available  recommends  doubling  the  present  acreage  in  State  parks  alone 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  Missouri,  State  park  acreage  should  be 
expanded  5  times;  in  Kentucky,  15  times;  in  Maryland,  40  times. 
These  estimates  are  based  on  recreational  needs  that  should  be  provided 
by  the  States.  Even  if  there  is  no  expectation  that  these  increases  will 
be  achieved  in  a  short  time,  and  even  assuming  that  suggested  recrea- 
tional needs  were  gready  over-estimated,  still  the  implications  for  those 
concerned  with  land-use  planning  in  rural  areas  affected  can  hardly  be 
emphasized  too  much. 

Profit  Uses  Obnoxious  and  Beneficial 

Some  city  people  are  interested  in  the  direct  use  of  rural  lands  for 
profit-making.  Some  of  these  uses  are  readily  discernible.  When  they 
appear  in  the  form  of  strings  of  hot-dog  stands,  billboards,  and  gasoline 
stations  along  highways  through  rural  areas,  they  are  not  only  visible, 
they  are  obnoxious.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  commercial  uses  of 
rural  lands  that  are  entirely  advantageous,  and  are  proper  additions  to 
the  local  rural  economy.  Such  uses  are  usually  important  when  they 
occur  because  of  the  high  economic  values  associated  with  them,  even 
though  their  occupany  of  rural  space  is  not  great. 

Another  type  of  use  of  our  rural  lands  by  urban  people  for  profit- 
making  may  become  important  without  occupancy  and  without  physical 
real  improvements.  In  this  instance,  the  rural  lands  serve  only  as  the 
deck  of  cards  in  a  huge  poker  game.  The  lands  involved  are  likely  to 
be  physically  unproductive.  They  can  be  subjected  to  subdivision  with- 
out changing  the  outward  appearances  at  all,  while  the  legal  title  to  the 
small  bits  of  property  may  be  dealt  in  no  end.  Among  the  results  of 
such  operations  may  be  an  inextricably  tangled  mass  of  conflicting  titles 
and  a  heavy  burden  of  uncollected  taxes.    These  operations  are  com- 
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monly  found  close  to  suburban  areas,  yet  some  important  examples  may 
be  found  relatively  far  from  the  cities  in  which  the  selling  transactions 
are  carried  on. 

Many  of  the  buyers  in  these  schemes  are  not  interested  in  using  the 
land  except  for  making  money.  They,  therefore,  hold  title  to  land 
without  having  any  vital  interest  in  the  local  welfare.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  several  purchasers  do  try  to  occupy  and  use  the  land,  all  that  can 
be  expected  at  most  is  a  poorly  planned  community,  and  at  worst,  human 
misery  and  suffering. 

Finally,  areas  may  be  used  to  provide  certain  facilities  for  the  city 
populations  such  as  roads,  reservoirs,  or  watershed-protection  areas. 
While  uses  of  this  type  do  not  affect  a  great  total  acreage,  they  require 
the  earnest  consideration  of  rural-land  planners.  Intercity  highways  are 
built  without  regard  for  the  rural  areas  through  which  they  pass,  yet 
they  exert  a  sharp  impact  upon  those  areas,  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  new  nonagricultural  land  uses  and  offering  significant  new 
facilities  for  agricultural  uses.  Some  reservoir  areas  as  now  required  by 
our  large  cities  are  planned  to  engulf  several  townships.  But  however 
restricted  the  actual  size  of  these  artificial  lakes,  no  form  of  land-use 
adjustment  is  quite  so  thorough  as  permanent  inundation. 

Developing  Aspects  of  Farm-City  Relationships 

The  other  side  of  the  city-country  equation  in  land-use  planning  con- 
cerns the  influence  of  nearby  centers  upon  commercial  farmland  that  is 
likely  to  remain  in  agriculture.  Not  all  part-time  farm  families  with 
nonfarm  employment  have  emigrated  from  the  cities.  Industrial  de- 
velopments in  neighboring  centers  have  opened  up  opportunities  for 
members  of  farm  families  of  the  rural  districts,  and  often  these  oppor- 
tunities have  been  seized  without  materially  altering  the  farming  ac- 
tivities of  the  families  affected.  Particularly  in  respect  to  farm  children, 
it  is  becoming  common  in  these  areas  for  the  sons  and  daughters  to 
commute  to  work  rather  than  to  move  into  the  city.  Also,  in  certain 
cases,  employed  sons  upon  marriage  are  building  their  new  homes  on  a 
part  of  their  parents'  farm  property. 

The  improvement  of  roads  to  nearby  population  Centers  is  aiding 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  wide  margins  between  farm  and  city 
prices  by  doing  their  own  retailing  in  the  cities.  This  important  rela- 
tionship is  also  finding  expression  in  the  growth  of  roadside  stand 
marketing. 

Where  the  above-mentioned  or  other  city-country  relationships  have 
a  bearing  on  rural  land-use  problems,  the  agricultural  planning  task 
requires  particular  care,  since  we  are  not  yet  as  familiar  with  these  prob- 
lems as  we  are  with  some  others.  Unfortunately,  as  our  understanding 
is  far  from  complete,  there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  "thought-savers," 
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to  use  a  convenient  phrase  of  Lincoln  Steffens.  Certain  new  land  uses 
^  must  be  discouraged  because  they  are  "bad";  others  must  be  encouraged 
because  they  are  ugood.',  Publicly-owned  areas  "cut  tax  valuations"; 
part-time  farmers  "compete  with  agriculture";  and  rural  residences 
"drive  the  farmers  out."  Commercial  uses,  on  the  other  hand,  "bring 
money  into  the  community." 

Technical  and  lay  agricultural  planners  must  regard  these  problems 
in  a  fully  constructive  manner.  Their  attention  should  focus  on  ways 
and  means,  not  just  to  keep  out  or  bring  in  new  land  uses,  but  to  direct 
the  development  of  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  add  to  the  total 
welfare  of  the  local  rural  economy  while  meeting  the  needs  of  other 
citizens  in  nearby  communities.  Unless  this  broad  viewpoint  is  adopted, 
plans  will  be  incomplete,  and,  further,  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  put  them  into  effect.  Probably  more  than  any  other  factor  that  affects 
rural  land-use  patterns,  urban  influences  require  considered  tolerant 
judgment  in  land-use  planning. 

Farmer  as  Taxpayer  and  Farmers  as  Communities 

Just  how  do  these  "outside"  factors  affect  persons  whose  pressing  con- 
cern is  agricultural  planning?  From  an  individualistic  point  of  view, 
the  implications  of  these  problems  directly  affect  the  farmer  as  a  tax- 
payer. From  a  group  standpoint,  they  involve  problems  and  programs 
of  his  local  government.  In  the  light  of  a  full  social  attitude,  they  affect 
the  desirability  of  the  whole  community  as  a  place  for  farm  families  to 
enjoy  living. 

Here  is  a  township  in  which  half  of  the  area  will  soon  be  in  public 
ownership.  The  public  area  is  to  be  developed  for  recreation — fishing, 
boating,  picnicking,  camping.  Are  the  farmers  in  the  other  half  of  the 
town  going  to  suffer  because  their  township  tax  base  has  been  cut?  Are 
they  to  gain  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of  local  government  and  an  increase 
in  State  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes?  Is  the  influx  of  pleasure  seekers 
going  to  ruin  the  rural  atmosphere  of  the  town?  Will  the  local  resi- 
dents use  these  new  recreational  facilities?  Did  the  existence  of  the 
scattered  farms  in  the  area  add  more  to  the  local  economy  than  will  the 
new  use  of  that  land?  These  are  among  the  many  questions  that  arise 
in  connection  with  this  adjustment. 

Here  is  a  county  where  a  decision  must  be  made  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  on  new  roads.  Is  it  more,  or  less,  important  to  get  some  of  the 
existing  farms  in  one  corner  of  the  county  "out  of  the  mud"  or  to  im- 
prove the  roads  in  a  different  part  of  the  county  near  an  employment 
center?  Will  the  former  policy  increase  the  total  income  of  those 
farmers  substantially?  Would  the  other  road  lead  to  a  development  of 
new  homes  and  part-time  farms  in  the  county? 
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Here  is  another  township  where  a  number  of  new  summer  homes  have 
appeared.  Should  these  nonresidents'  places  be  assessed  higher  than 
residents'  year-round  homes?  If  they  are,  will  additional  summer  homes 
be  built  in  the  town? 

Dams  and  Floods;  Bottomlands  and  Urban  Centers 

Here  is  a  county  where  good  farmlands  are  scarce  and  the  little  land 
adaptable  to  profitable  cultivation  is  located  in  the  bottomlands.  To 
protect  large  urban  centers  downstream  from  flood  damages,  a  large 
dam  is  proposed.  The  impounded  waters,  however,  will  cover  almost 
all  of  the  good  farm  land  there  is  in  the  county.  The  trails  of  rural  land- 
use  planning  problems  which  follow  from  this  situation  are  numerous 
and  certainly  very  serious  for  the  farmers  in  that  county. 

In  another  rural  township  a  subdivision  for  rural  residences  is  getting 
under  way.  Are  the  operators  making  adequate  provision  for  roads, 
sewage  disposal,  water  supply?  If  not,  will  the  local  government  have  to 
supply  these  facilities  later  in  order  to  avert  a  health  problem? 

Each  of  the  above  illustrations  is  generalized,  but  each  is  based  on 
actual  conditions.  It  should  be  clear  that  in  any  locality  where  questions 
like  these  are  arising,  no  planning  will  be  effective  unless  a  real  effort 
has  been  made  to  balance  all  the  interests  involved  and  to  make  decisions 
for  rural  and  agricultural  programs  in  terms  of  all  influences  that  bear 
on  the  land-use  pattern.  Without  such  consideration,  we  may  some  day 
be  surprised  to  find  that  serious  problems  have  developed  in  certain  areas 
simply  because  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  causes  of  those  problems. 
In  other  cases  we  may  prevent  such  undesirable  developments,  but  only 
at  an  unnecessary  social  expense. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  numerous  instances  where  plans  have  been 
formulated  and  completed  for  the  development  of  needed  city  facilities 
in  which  the  use  of  rural  lands  was  involved  without  considering  the 
problem  from  the  local  standpoint.  Time  and  again  we  hear  that  the 
rural  inhabitants  of  an  area  are  rising  in  protest  against  the  purchase  of 
local  land  for  a  public  park,  a  through  highway,  or  a  flood-control,  or 
water-supply  reservoir.  If  such  protests  have  sound  support  in  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  are  effective,  whatever  planning  has  been  done  is,  of 
course,  wasted  effort,  at  least  in  part.  To  this  extent  either  side  or  both 
may  be  responsible  for  a  lack  of  coordination  and  a  narrow  concept  of 
the  full  planning  task.  If  the  protests  cannot  be  substantiated  under 
unbiased  consideration,  they  should  not  carry;  rather,  the  efforts  of  the 
rural  planners  should  be  devoted  to  assuring  a  proper  local  adjustment 
to  the  new  conditions.    In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  job  of 
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planning  for  the  city's  needs  just  cannot  be  left  as  outside  the  concern  of 
those  with  rural  interests. 

The  Rural  Citizen  Who  Has  No  Farm  Ties 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rural  planners  must  constantly  remember  that 
programs  for  nonurban  areas  often  depend  in  part  upon  persons  with 
interests  other  than  farming.  A  case  in  point  is  one  in  which  those  con- 
cerned primarily  with  rural  land-use  planning  were  interested  in  obtain- 
ing a  rural-zoning  enabling  act  in  their  State.  The  interest  in  procuring 
this  piece  of  legislation  had  developed  as  a  result  of  serious  and  con- 
servative consideration  of  the  land-use  problems  that  were  really  becom- 
ing crucial  in  certain  rural  areas  of  the  State.  The  program  had  been 
carefully  appraised  by  all  the  farm  leaders.  There  was,  so  far  as  a  care- 
ful observer  could  note,  nothing  but  agreement  among  all  persons 
interested  in  agricultural  welfare  as  to  the  need  for  this  land-use  adjust- 
ment device.  Before  the  legislative  branch,  where  the  severest  test  could 
be  expected,  this  enabling  act  passed  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote.  It 
was  as  a  bombshell  exploding,  therefore,  that  when  the  measure  came 
before  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  a  violent  opposition  arose.  And 
this  opposition  was  able  to  defeat  the  measure.  Was  this  opposition  from 
farmers;  from  those  who  are  ordinarily  expected  to  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  rural  problems?  No.  Was  it  from  purely  urban  groups? 
Of  course  not — they  already  had  city-zoning  enabling  legislation.  The 
opposition  came  from  a  new  and  very  important  group  of  rural  land 
users.  It  came  from  the  State's  associated  tourist-cabin  owners.  This 
group  opposed  and  killed  the  legislation,  not  because  the  legislation  really 
was  against  their  interest,  but  because  they  did  not  understand  the  bill 
and  its  intent.  The  importance  of  private,  public,  and  commercial 
recreational  uses  and  other  nonfarm  uses  of  rural  lands  was  nowhere 
known  and  better  understood  than  in  that  State.  This  understanding 
had  not  permeated  sufficiently,  however,  to  assure  that  rural  planning 
actually  encompassed  these  new  interests  in  the  rural  areas. 

Where  city-country  relationships  have  a  direct  bearing  on  rural  land 
uses  (and  that  probably  includes  some  part  of  almost  every  State),  agri- 
cultural planners  will  do  well  to  become  familiar  with  these  problems. 
They  will  need  to  go  even  further  than  giving  due  weight  to  these  rela- 
tionships in  their  judgments,  however  much  of  a  task  that  is  in  itself. 
They  must  actually  incorporate  all  the  interests  represented  into  their 
programs.  Only  in  this  way  can  they  hope  that  their  programs  will  serve 
their  rural  community's  full  interests,  that  their  community  will  serve 
its  most  important  place  in  its  region,  and  that  the  whole  program  will 
have  an  adequate  chance  of  realization. 
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Land  Management  in  South  Dakota 

by  RAYMOND  PENN  and  HARRY  A.  STEELE 

The  Great  Plains  area  is  confronted  with  many  serious  land-utilization 
problems  that  must  be  solved  if  the  area  is  to  maintain  its  place  in 
the  national  economy.  Since  1930  the  counties  in  this  area  have  acquired 
large  amounts  of  land  through  taking  tax  deeds.  For  example,  in  four 
counties  of  northwestern  South  Dakota  there  were,  in  June  1938,  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  county-owned  land.  Moreover,  these  counties  could  have 
taken  tax  title  to  an  additional  million  acres. 

Another  major  problem  that  confronts  Great  Plains  farm  and  ranch 
operators  is  the  obtaining  of  satisfactory  long-term  leases  on  range  land, 
with  rent  in  proportion  to  carrying  capacity,  with  the  land  not  subject  to 
sale,  and  with  the  right  to  make  improvements  without  being  forced  by 
competitive  bid  to  pay  additional  rent  to  cover  the  value  of  those 
improvements. 

In  South  Dakota,  because  the  counties  were  unable  to  manage  their 
lands  in  the  interests  of  farmers  and  ranchers — due  partly  to  State  laws 
specifying  the  method  of  managing  county  land — a  group  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  interested  in  making  a  change  in  public-land  management 
met  in  November  1938  and  appointed  a  State  public  lands  committee. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  this  committee  it  was  decided  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  revising  laws  dealing  with  county  land.  After  a  series  of 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  county  commissioners'  association, 
the  Extension  Service,  experiment  station,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  other  agencies,  the  committee  drafted  a  law  that,  it  was 
hoped,  would  aid  the  county  commissioners  in  leasing  and  managing 
county  lands  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  income  from  the  land  and 
protect  the  future  productivity,  at  the  same  time  making  possible  a  more 
permanent  leasing  arrangement  for  the  rancher.  The  act  was  passed  by 
the  1939  legislature,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  committee  was  to  make 
available  to  the  county  commissioners  information  on  how  to  use  it. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  act  are  discussed  herewith. 

The  Designation  of  Land  for  Managed  Use 

In  the  first  place,  counties  may  designate  land  which  they  feel  will 
remain  in  county  ownership  for  a  number  of  years.  To  do  this  the  com- 
missioners may  classify  the  land  into  two  classes:  Class  one  land  is  that 
which  may  be  leased  and  managed  the  same  as  in  the  past;  class  two  land 
is  that  which  the  county  commissioners  feel  will  stay  in  county  owner- 
ship for  some  time,  at  least  until  certain  tax  adjustments  can  be  made. 
On  class  two  land  the  county  commissioners  may  establish  leasing  and 
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management  practices  which  would  result  in  an  improvement  in  grass 
resources  and  water  facilities,  such  as  long-term  leases  not  subject  to  com- 
petitive bid  or  sale,  regulation  of  grazing,  and  varying  lease  rates.  It  is 
not  intended  that  land  classified  as  class  two  land  is  to  be  withdrawn 
from  private  ownership  indefinitely.  However,  when  counties  hold  tide 
to  a  hundred  thousand  acres  or  more  of  land,  all  of  it  will  not  be  sold  in 
the  next  5  or  10  years.  That  which  is  not  sold  stands  to  lose  its  most 
valuable  resources — grass  and  water — for  those  individuals  using  the  land 
cannot  or  will  not  develop  the  water  facilities  and  grass  for  future  use. 
It  would  seem  a  matter  of  good  business  to  manage  that  part  of  county 
land  which  is  not  sold  for  a  period  of  years  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
development  of  the  grass  and  water,  making  the  land  more  valuable  if 
and  when  buyers  are  available  and  can  afford  to  buy  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  system  of  leasing  and  handling  county 
lands  appears  satisfactory,  no  change  need  be  made.  The  law  was  so 
written  as  to  enable  those  counties  which  were  not  interested  in  making 
longer  term  leases,  not  subject  to  sale,  to  continue  under  virtually  the 
same  laws  that  had  been  operative  since  1937. 

Under  the  act,  counties  can  prevent  overgrazing  and  depletion  of 
county-owned  land.  In  the  leasing  of  class  two  land,  the  law  requires 
that  the  counties  retain  the  right  to  regulate  grazing  on  county-owned 
land  and  to  change  rates  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  carrying 
capacity  of  this  land.  This  does  not  mean  that  counties  must  exercise 
these  rights  immediately.  If,  in  the  future,  land  leased  under  long  leases 
and  not  subject  to  competitive  bid  is  being  abused  by  overgrazing,  the 
county  will  have  the  right  under  the  act  to  take  steps  to  prevent  such 
abuse. 

The  act  also  makes  it  possible  to  encourage  improvement  on  county- 
owned  lands.  All  county  lands  come  under  this  provision.  In  the  past 
a  rancher  leasing  county  lands  has  been  reluctant  to  build  a  dam  or  to 
improve  the  water  facilities  on  county  property  simply  because  he  would 
have  no  title  to  the  improvements  and  might  have  to  pay  more  because 
of  the  improvements  when  the  land  came  up  for  competitive  lease.  The 
result  has  been  that  few  improvements  have  been  made  on  county-owned 
land.  The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  State  law  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  county  commissioners  to  issue  permits  for  permanent  improvements, 
describing  the  improvement  and  the  cost.  Then,  if  the  land  is  leased  to 
someone  else,  the  subsequent  renter  must  pay  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
previous  renter  for  improvements  that  have  been  made  on  the  land. 

The  Blocking  Up  of  County-Owned  Land 

Another  provision  of  the  act  concerns  the  blocking  up  of  county-owned 
land.  County-owned  land  is  now  scattered  in  small  tracts  throughout 
the  county.   Under  authority  of  the  new  law,  county  commissioners  may 
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exchange  land  by  title  or  lease  with  other  private  or  public  agencies  in 
order  to  block  out  larger  areas  of  county-owned  land.  This  should  make 
it  easier  to  manage.  Supervision  and  administrative  costs  would  be  re- 
duced. Fewer  problems  would  be  encountered  in  setting  up  grazing 
associations,  and  counties  would  be  more  likely  to  lease  all  of  their  lands. 

More  equitable  distribution  of  lease  revenue  also  is  made  possible 
under  the  act.  Many  counties  have  been  faced  with  the  problems  of  dis- 
tributing revenue  from  leases  and  of  procuring  funds  to  take  tax  deed. 
The  law  prescribes  the  two  things  to  be  done  with  lease  revenue:  First, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  a  fund  from  this  revenue  which  may  be  used 
for  taking  tax  deed  and  for  the  management  of  county-owned  land; 
second,  the  remaining  income  is  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner 
as  taxes.  Necessarily,  the  income  from  lease  land  must  be  available  as 
an  offset  against  the  declining  tax  base  resulting  from  the  taking  of  tax- 
deed  land.  The  fund  to  be  set  up  for  taking  tax  deed  should  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  revolving  fund  giving  the  tax  units  equity  in  that  fund  as 
the  taxes  are  apportioned. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  application  of  the  law  is  of  con- 
siderable interest.  County  commissioners  must  decide,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  classification  feature 
of  the  law  or  operate  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

If  the  county  commissioners  decide  to  classify  the  county  land,  they 
should  designate  by  resolution  class  two  land.  All  of  the  county-owned 
land  not  so  designated  will  be  considered  class  one  land.  It  appears  most 
practicable  that  there  should  be  both  a  description  and  a  map  of  all  land. 
Such  classification  is  to  be  based  on  the  method  of  sale  and  management, 
and  a  plan  for  leasing  and  management  of  class  twTo  land  must  be  worked 
out  and  made  a  part  of  the  resolution  that  sets  up  the  classification.  The 
plan  of  leasing  and  management  is  to  include  the  type  of  lease  and  the 
methods  to  be  used  in  making  the  lease. 

Unclassified  land  and  class  one  land  must  be  leased  and  managed  as 
follows:  First,  the  land  should  be  leased  at  competitive  bid;  second,  the 
leases  are  made  subject  to  sale;  third,  land  not  leased  on  lease  day  by 
competitive  bid  may  be  leased  privately  for  the  current  calendar  year 
only. 

Methods  of  Leasing  and  Managing  Land 

The  method  of  leasing  and  management  of  class  two  land  may  be  set 
up  in  the  classification  resolution  as  follows:  Responsibility  of  leasing  and 
management  of  county  lands  is  to  be  delegated  to  competent  county 
officials;  the  county  commissioners  shall  designate  one  office  where  all 
records  of  leasing  and  management  of  county  lands  are  kept;  the  county 
commissioners  must  set  up  certain  procedures  and  standards  for  the 
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individual  in  charge  of  leasing,  such  as  method  of  determination  of 
rental  rate,  length  of  leases,  conservation  practices,  and  general  procedure 
to  be  used  in  allotting  leases  to  various  operators.  The  most  difficult 
problem  will,  of  course,  be  the  allocation  of  leases.  This  may  be  done 
by  any  combination  of  the  following  methods: 

The  block  system  used  in  one  county  in  the  State  offers  a  possibility, 
especially  in  times  when  plenty  of  land  is  available.  The  operator  out- 
lines the  boundaries  of  the  unit  he  would  like  to  control,  and  has  his 
neighbors  approve  his  operating  unit.  A  map  of  the  unit  with  the 
signatures  of  his  neighbors  is  approved  by  the  county  commissioners  and 
placed  on  file  in  the  auditor's  office.  Any  county  land  within  this  block 
will  be  leased  to  the  individual,  but  should  the  individual  fail  to  lease 
any  of  the  county  land,  the  block  is  canceled. 

The  method  of  commensurability  sometimes  used  simply  means  that 
grazing  privileges  are  allotted  to  individuals  who  have  enough  feed  base 
and  winter  range  to  carry  through  the  winter  the  animal  units  to  be 
grazed  on  the  county  land  during  the  summer  grazing  season. 

The  third  method  is  based  on  past  use.  The  person  using  the  land  in 
the  past  has  priority  right. 

The  fourth  method  is  that  of  size  of  unit.  A  very  small  unit  near 
county  land  may  be  given  priority  right  in  county  land  in  an  effort  to 
build  up  a  unit  of  more  economic  size. 

Forms  for  Improvements  Permits  Needed 

County  commissioners  should  make  forms  available  for  the  improve- 
ment permits.  On  these  forms  should  be  space  for  the  description  and 
location  of  the  improvement,  estimate  of  the  cost,  place  for  county  com- 
missioners or  their  agents  to  sign,  and  the  proper  place  for  signatures  to 
be  made  in  transferring  the  permit  in  order  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
issue  a  new  permit  each  time  the  lease  is  changed.  These  permits  are 
to  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  deed's  office  or  in  the  office  designated 
to  keep  all  leasing  and  land-management  records. 

Legal  advice  should  be  sought  on  working  out  the  forms  for  exchang- 
ing county  land.  The  right  to  exchange  county  land  may  or  may  not  be 
delegated  to  the  official  in  charge  of  administering  this  land. 

In  preparing  the  management  plan  and  the  classification  of  county 
land  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  conditions  in  various  communities 
in  the  county.  Although  county  commissioners  or  their  agents  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  and  management  of  county  land,  they 
undoubtedly  will  find  several  local  and  State  organizations  of  valuable 
assistance  in  working  out  policies  and  adapting  management  plans  to 
local  conditions.  County  and  community  agricultural  planning  com- 
mittees should  have  many  suggestions,  while  such  organizations  as  graz- 
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ing  districts  and  soil  conservation  districts  also  will  be  of  considerable 
assistance  and  in  many  cases  will  be  in  position  to  lease  large  amounts 
of  county  land  for  their  members.  Grazing  districts  may  lease  county 
land  for  10  years  and  allocate  grazing  permits  to  their  members  with 
adequate  restrictions  to  insure  conservation  and  range  control.  Although 
soil  conservation  districts  are  not  primarily  business  organizations  and 
therefore  are  not  in  as  good  a  position  to  lease  land,  they  do  have  power 
to  enact  land-use  regulations  that  will  insure  proper  land  utilization  and 
prevent  misuse  of  county  as  well  as  other  land. 

When  the  county  commissioners  have  delineated  lands  to  be  managed 
on  a  long-time  basis,  they  will  be  interested  in  improving  the  land,  and 
there  are  several  public  programs  of  which  the  counties  may  take  advan- 
tage for  the  development  of  water  supplies  and  other  improvements. 
Assistance  in  classification  of  county  land  and  in  preparing  management 
plans  also  may  be  obtained  from  public  agencies. 

Contributors  to  This  Issue 

PAUL  H.  JOHNSTONE  is  agricultural  economist  in  the  Division  of 
Program  Development  and  Coordination  .  .  .  Carl  Heisig,  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  is  associate  agricultural  economist,  Division  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment and  Costs  .  .  .  Marion  Clawson  is  senior  agricultural  econo- 
mist in  the  Berkeley  office  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Management  and 
Costs  .  .  .  Leonard  A.  Salter,  Jr.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  is  leader  of 
the  Division  of  Land  Economics  for  the  Northeastern  region  .  .  . 
Harry  A.  Steele,  supervisor  of  the  research  and  land  programs  in  the 
Northern-Southern  Great  Plains  for  the  Division  of  Land  Economics,  is 
located  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.  .  .  .  Raymond  Penn  is  in  the  Land 
Economics  Department  of  the  State  College  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.  .  .  . 
James  G.  Maddox  is  director  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  Farm 
Security  Administration  .  .  .  Charles  E.  Kellogg  is  chief,  Division 
of  Soil  Survey  .  .  .  Oris  V.  Wells  is  head  of  the  Division  of  Pro- 
gram Development  and  Coordination  .  .  .  Helen  Wheeler  is  assist- 
ant social  science  analyst,  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Wel- 
fare .  .  .  E.  Hjlmar  Bjornson  is  a  member  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economic's  economic  information  division  .  .  .  Lyall  E.  Peterson  is 
acting  chief  of  Forest  Land  Planning,  Forest  Service.  In  connection  with 
his  review  of  Land  Use  Adjustment  in  the  Spring  Creek  Area,  Mr. 
Peterson  comments  that  his  criticisms  are  intended  more  for  the  entire 
land-use  program  than  for  this  particular  project  and  that  a  chance  to 
discuss  the  problem  further  would  be  welcomed  in  the  event  readers  take 
issue  with  the  review. 
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Area  Adjustments  in  England 
and  Wales 

by  JAMES  G.  MADDOX 

When  the  Great  Depression  fell  upon  England  in  the  beginning  years 
of  the  decade,  it  brought  boiling  to  the  surface  a  whole  host  of 
problems.  A  few  perhaps  were  brand  new.  Most  of  them,  however, 
were  old  ones,  rooted  in  the  errors  and  procrastinations  of  the  past. 

The  problems  of  maladjustment  in  population  and  resources  in  the 
declining  industrial  areas  of  England  and  Wales  were  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory. They  were  not  depression-born  phenomena,  but  were  holdovers 
from  an  era  when,  because  it  was  possible  to  postpone  action,  no  action 
was  believed  necessary. 

Before  and  during  the  World  War  the  counties  of  Durham,  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  Brecknock,  and  Pem- 
broke shared  golden  years  of  prosperity.  The  gold  began  to  tarnish 
shortly  after  the  War,  however,  and  these  areas  since  1921  have  suffered 
severe  and  continuous  depression.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  sank  into  poverty  and  distress,  therefore,  due  to 
unemployment. 

Coal  mines,  foundries,  steel  works,  shipbuilding  yards,  stone  quarries — 
all  of  them  heavy  industries,  for  there  were  no  light  industries  in  these 
areas — had  been  furnishing  the  pay  rolls  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  during  the  good  years.  Then,  bit  by  bit,  the  pay  rolls  began 
to  fade.  A  number  of  mines  were  worked  out,  and  oil  began  to  displace 
coal  as  fuel  for  ships,  thus  striking  a  double  blow  at  the  Durham  and 
Tyneside  areas  and  the  South  Wales  area,  where  coal  mining  was  vastly 
important.  In  other  sections,  mines  and  quarries,  no  longer  profitable, 
were  abandoned,  and  allowed  to  flood.  Manufacturing  plants  wrere 
closed,  as  firms  went  bankrupt  or  moved  to  sites  nearer  the  markets  of 
London.  Shipyards  closed  and  did  not  reopen.  Trade  declined,  and 
harbor  facilities  were  permitted  to  depreciate.  So  serious  did  these  mis- 
fortunes become,  in  fact,  that  by  1934  more  than  half  of  the  working 
population  was  unemployed,  and  many  of  them  had  been  without  jobs 
for  as  long  as  5  years. 

Relief  Rolls  Only  Recourse  of  the  Stranded 

To  a  people  which  long  since  had  been  crowded  off  the  land,  both 
by  the  growth  of  commercial  farming  and  by  that  of  industry,  the  relief 
rolls  were  the  only  recourse.  Ills  piled  upon  top  of  ills.  Relief  pay- 
ments could  not,  of  course,  provide  any  permanent  solution  and  in  any 
case  were  often  inadequate  to  provide  a  proper  standard  of  living.  Popu- 
lation declined  as  workers  found  better  opportunities  elsewhere.  Local 
governments  throughout  these  counties  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
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furnish  proper  public  services  because  of  failing  tax  revenues.  It  was  an 
area  disaster,  but  it  was  national  as  well  and  it  was  plain  that  national 
action  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 

So  it  was  that  the  British  Parliament  in  November  1934,  forced  to 
recognize  the  peculiar  and  complex  nature  of  the  problems  facing  this 
part  of  the  English  and  Welsh  people,  enacted  a  law  designating  these 
eight  counties  as  special  areas,  and  appointed  a  Commissioner  for  the 
special  areas,  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  attempting  to  bring  about 
economic  recovery  in  the  areas  on  a  new  and  sounder  footing.  This 
responsibility  was  particularly  heavy,  and  doubly  important,  because  at 
that  time  more  than  317,500  workers  in  the  area  were  without  employ- 
ment and  had  little  prospect  of  being  employed  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Acting  on  this  knowledge,  and  under  authority  of  the  Special  Areas 
Act,  the  Commissioner  accordingly  embarked  upon  a  threefold  program: 
( 1 )  To  attract  new  light  industries  to  the  special  areas  through  establish- 
ment of  trading  estates  that  would  build  new  factories  and  lease  them  to 
tenants,  as  well  as  give  financial  aid  to  certain  types  of  nonprofit  indus- 
tries; (2)  to  conduct  an  extensive  program  of  land  settlement,  to  aid 
selected  workers  and  their  families  in  settling  in  other  areas,  or  upon 
small  farm  holdings  where  subsistence  production  would  be  possible; 
and  (3)  to  contribute  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  special 
areas  through  a  widespread  program  of  public  works  construction. 

"Slag  heaps  and  dismal  ruins  of  factories,"  was  the  impression  the 
Commissioner  carried  away  from  his  inspection  of  one  of  the  areas  in 
his  first  year  of  administration.  Industrial  development  in  the  special 
areas  had  been  unguided  and  uncontrolled  in  its  heyday  and  the  debris 
it  left  in  its  wake  showed  in  rotting,  ugly  buildings,  rusting  machinery, 
and  great  heaps  of  industrial  refuse  that  seemed  for  a  while  to  block 
any  reasonable  attempts  to  use  the  sites  again  for  other  industries  or 
purposes,  and  it  was  of  little  use  to  think,  at  that  late  date,  of  how  these 
conditions  could  have  been  forestalled  through  control  methods. 

River  Banks  Lined  With  Eyesore  Structures 

The  River  Tyne,  the  Commissioner  reported  at  that  time,  was  lined 
with  abandoned  factory  buildings  of  forbidding  appearance,  and  much 
of  the  landscape  was  marred  with  the  gaping  wounds  of  forsaken  mines 
and  quarries.  Gaunt  skeletons  of  decaying  shipyards  and  foundries 
reared  against  the  sky  as  billboards  of  distress  and  suffering.  He  re- 
marked that  these  eyesores,  gloomy  and  dour,  were  not  apt  to  impress 
favorably  any  manufacturers  considering  location  there,  and  that  they 
tended  to  discourage  the  owners  still  in  the  area. 

With  passage  of  the  Special  Areas  Act,  however,  the  field  was  cleared 
for  a  giant  new  action;  action  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
frankly  told  Parliament  was  a  new  and  untried  experiment.  This  act 
provided  that  the  trading  estates  set  up  under  it  should  build  new  fac- 
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tories  and  engage  in  an  active  movement  to  attract  new  industries.  Mat- 
ters were  not  to  drift  any  longer,  nor  were  the  special  areas  to  be  forever 
looked  upon  as  the  victims  of  an  inscrutable  destiny.  Industries  were 
vital  to  the  people  of  the  areas — they  could  not  live  without  them — and 
Parliament  committed  itself  to  helping  the  people  of  the  special  areas 
with  their  problem. 

Preferred  regional  assistance  to  industry  was  here,  for  the  first  time, 
incorporated  into  British  laws  although  in  restricted  form.  Perhaps 
the  majority  of  Parliament  agreed  with  the  conclusion  offered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  special  areas  when  he  pointed  to  the  burgeoning  growth 
of  London  as  a  "national  menace."  He  then  elaborated  his  views  by 
asking,  "Is  it  to  the  national  interest  that  this  phenomenal  growth  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked?"  He  held  that  much  of  the  growth 
of  large  cities  like  London  is  not  due  to  economic  factors,  but  is  psycho- 
logical, and  that  this  part  of  it  at  least  could  well  be  directed  elsewhere. 
The  wider  distribution  of  industry,  according  to  the  Commissioner, 
would  tend  to  level  out  prosperity  generally,  and  would  assist  agriculture 
through  increasing  its  local  demand  for  products,  as  well  as  provide 
greater  protection  against  attacks  from  the  air  in  time  of  war.  All 
industrialists  who  wished  to  locate  in  Greater  London,  he  held,  should 
be  required  to  state  their  reasons  for  that  desire,  and  if  the  reasons  were 
not  valid,  then  they  should  be  restrained  from  locating  there. 

Scope  of  Aid  to  Industries  Limited 

Giving  assistance  to  new  industries  through  loans  and  other  means 
of  helping  to  locate  them  in  the  areas  was  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of 
the  act  of  1934,  but  its  scope  was  limited  at  first  by  a  prohibition  against 
giving  direct  aid  to  private  concerns  doing  business  for  profit.  Restricted 
though  it  was,  the  act  nevertheless  enabled  the  Commissioner  in  1936 
to  assist  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commission,  through  a  grant-aid  plan, 
in  purchasing  the  Tyne  dock  from  the  London  and  North  Eastern  Rail- 
road Co.,  so  that  deep  water  quays  could  be  built  near  Jarrow. 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  move  to  ease  the  burden  of  unemployment 
through  immediately  effective  action,  grants  from  the  special  areas  fund 
were  made  in  the  first  7  months  for  public  works  projects  totaling 
$3,600,000.  These  included  projects  for  privy  conversion,  sewerage, 
clearance  of  derelict  industrial  sites,  improvements  to  river  banks,  drain- 
age, colliery  improvements,  clearance  of  old  pit  mounds,  improvements 
to  reservoirs,  construction  of  sea  wall,  construction  of  and  repairs  for 
hospitals,  and  improvement  of  water  supplies.  Grants  in  aid  for  recrea- 
tion sites  and  similar  projects  added  to  this  total  by  approximately 
$88,000.  Pushing  forward  from  this  beginning,  grants  in  aid  for  public 
works  projects  and  local  construction  projects  given  through  the  special 
areas  fund  had  reached  a  total  of  more  than  $24,020,308  by  November 
1936.  In  the  next  year  more  than  $8,890,000  in  grants  were  added  to 
this  figure,  and  $7,772,000  were  added  up  to  October  1,  1938.  As  part 
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of  the  works  program,  the  special  areas  fund  also  made  large  contribu- 
tions to  housing  in  the  areas,  through  slum  clearance  projects. 

Transference  of  part  of  the  excess  population  from  the  areas  also  was 
started  immediately  on  passage  of  the  act  of  1934. 

As  part  of  the  industrial  program  an  agreement  was  reached  with 
several  railroad  companies  to  give  preferred  treatment,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  bids  by  firms  in  the  special  areas  on  all  materials  on 
certain  projects  to  be  undertaken.  Industries  in  the  areas  further  bene- 
fitted from  the  fact  that  Government  contracts  specified  preference  must 
be  given  bids  of  firms  from  the  "depressed  areas"  of  the  country,  which 
included  the  special  areas.  In  1936,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Special 
Areas  reported,  there  also  were  orders  totaling  $6,000,000  placed  in  the 
areas  under  an  agreement  reached  between  the  Treasury,  the  main  line 
railway  companies,  and  the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board.  A 
munitions  factory  at  Bridgend,  as  part  of  the  national  defense  program, 
also  was  authorized  during  the  year. 

New  Inducements  to  Industries  Urged 

The  Commissioner,  however,  in  his  1936  report  urged  that  new  means 
were  needed  to  induce  industries  to  locate  in  the  areas  and  commented 
on  the  fact  that,  while  213  new  factories  were  established  in  London 
(over  40  percent  of  those  established  in  that  period  in  all  Great  Britain), 
only  two  new  industries  had  been  established  in  the  special  areas.  State- 
provided  inducements  to  new  industries,  he  said,  were  the  best  practical 
means  for  recreating  industry  in  the  special  areas,  and  they  should  not 
be  limited  to  nonprivate  concerns. 

The  system  of  State-provided  inducements  that  was  asked  for  was 
granted  by  Parliament  in  1937  in  an  amendment  to  the  Special  Areas  Act. 
These  inducements  included — 

1.  The  relief  from  income  taxes  on  profits  up  to  4  percent  earned  by 
limited  liability  companies;  partnership  firms  to  receive  relative  appro- 
priate treatment. 

2.  The  exemption  from  income  tax  on  all  profit  not  exceeding  $2,000 
per  annum,  that  normally  would  be  calculated  as  liable  for  assessment. 

3.  Relief  from  all  local  taxes;  local  authorities  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Exchequer. 

4.  The  grant  of  long-term  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  procure  the 
introduction  to  the  special  areas  of  technical  processes  new  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  above-named  inducements  wTith  certain  limitations,  wrere  enacted 
to  operate  for  a  term  of  5  years. 

Under  the  impetus  of  this  plan,  writh  the  cooperation  of  local  business- 
men in  the  areas,  numerous  improvement  and  development  programs 
came  into  being.  Two  new  Government  plants  were  built  and  put  into 
operation,  one  at  Merthyr  Tydfil,  where  unemployment  in  1936  was  57.7 
percent,  and  one  at  Pembrey.  By  1938,  when  the  Commissioner  of  the 
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Special  Areas  made  his  annual  report  to  Parliament,  he  was  able  to 
41  show  that  $189,000,000  in  industrial  orders  had  been  placed  in  the  special 
areas  by  the  service  departments  of  the  Government  alone. 

A  giant  new  factory  for  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  was  in  the 
offing  in  Wales  at  the  close  of  1938,  decision  of  the  Government  being 
awaited  on  the  project.  During  the  year  the  Commissioner  had  pro- 
vided, or  was  to  provide,  16  new  factories  for  new  enterprises  in  the 
special  areas,  nine  of  which  were  to  be  in  the  Durham  or  Tyneside  areas 
and  seven  in  South  Wales.  Arrangements  also  had  been  made  to  pro- 
vide two  sites  for  factories  in  the  Durham  and  Tyneside  areas  for  firms 
to  do  their  own  building.  Excluding  the  cost  of  the  factories  themselves, 
which  were  leased  to  the  tenants,  the  amount  of  capital  involved  in  these 
undertakings  was  $3,000,000,  and  they  were  to  provide  jobs  for  4,000 
people. 

Through  newspaper  advertising,  fairs,  and  so  forth,  attention  was  given 
to  attracting  tourist  travel  to  the  special  areas,  and  official  encouragement 
given  to  a  "trade  at  home"  movement  within  the  areas. 

Work  also  was  begun  in  clearing  scores  of  old  industrial  sites,  to 
restore  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country,  and  provide  new  sites  for 
desirable  industries. 

Factories  Built  and  Leased  to  Operators 

Trading  estates  were  established  at  Team  Valley,  Gateshead,  and  at 
Treforest,  South  Wales,  managed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  boards 
of  business  men.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Government  has  been 
clearing  sites  and  constructing  factories,  leasing  them  to  any  tenant  who 
appears  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  Similar  associations  were 
organized  in  Southwest  Durham  and  in  West  Cumberland. 

In  connection  with  the  national  defense  program,  three  Government 
factories  were  erected  in  the  South  Wales  special  area,  together  with 
another  for  manufacture  of  oil  tanks  and  petrol  tins.  In  addition,  an 
Admiralty  depot  was  established  there,  and  two  agency  factories  to 
manufacture  bomb  bodies  and  cartridge  cases.  In  the  northeast  special 
area  a  Government  munitions  factory  was  reopened  in  1937  and  a 
private  factory  for  manufacture  of  munitions  was  reequipped.  The  cost 
of  the  Government  factories  and  agency  factories  was  estimated  at  about 
$58,000,000  in  the  special  areas  of  England  and  about  $4,144,000  in 
those  of  Wales.  Government  contributions  toward  expansion  of  other 
plants  totalled  $7,000,000  in  1937.  In  addition,  armament  orders  total- 
ing $135,480,000  were  placed  in  the  special  areas  by  the  service  depart- 
ments. It  was  in  this  year  also  that  an  official  industrial  survey  of  South 
Wales  was  completed,  as  an  aid  to  the  drive  for  industrial  recovery. 

In  February  1937,  factory  construction  was  started  at  Team  Valley. 
The  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Trading  Estates  were  also  estab- 
lished, and  an  extensive  program  of  clearing  old  industrial  sites  was 
started  at  various  points  around  the  River  Tyne  to  remove  eyesores,  and 
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prepare  the  way  for  new  factories.  On  the  Team  Valley  estates,  an 
extensive  program  of  road  building,  railroad  construction,  pipe  laying, 
river  diversion  and  canalization  and  other  activities  had  to  be  undertaken 
before  any  factories  were  built.  So  rapid  was  this  program,  however, 
that  by  September  1938,  76  factories  had  been  completed  on  the  estate 
and  19  others  under  way.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  already  occu- 
pied, and  several  had  contracted  to  expand  their  plants.  This  estate, 
now  giving  employment  to  about  1,500,  is  expected  eventually  to  provide 
jobs  to  about  40,000  workers 

Need  for  Broader  Economic  Base  Shown 

During  1938  the  special  areas,  along  with  the  rest  of  Britain,  suffered 
a  slackening  in  the  coal,  iron,  and  steel,  and  shipbuilding  industries 
after  their  1937  acceleration  in  pace,  thus  pointing  up  more  sharply  the 
need  for  a  broader  industrial  base  in  the  areas.  However,  there  was 
much  activity  in  small  new  industries  in  addition  to  those  at  Team 
Valley.  The  West  Cumberland  Industrial  Development  Co.,  acting 
under  the  Special  Areas  Act  assistance,  began  providing  five  factories  to 
tenants  with  investment  of  $360,000.  Two  other  factories  also  were 
being  built. 

The  Commissioner  reported  in  November  1938,  that,  since  the  act  of 
1937  had  been  in  operation,  he  had  made  offers  of  financial  assistance 
to  60  new  undertakings  that  have  materialized.  Of  these,  20  were  for 
undertakings  in  the  Durham  and  Tyneside  areas,  32  were  for  the  South 
Wales  area,  and  8  were  for  the  Cumberland  area.  Twenty  of  these  plants 
were  in  production  in  1938.  Total  capital  of  these  concerns  was  about 
$14,000,000,  and  they  were  expected  to  give  employment  to  about  8,000 
people. 

Up  to  September  30,  1938,  as  part  of  the  reconstruction  program, 
capital  assistance  had  been  given  to  151  concerns,  although  not  all  of 
these  were  newly  established  ones.  Forty-eight  of  these  firms  were  in 
South  Wales,  88  were  in  Durham,  and  15  in  West  Cumberland.  The 
total  capital  involved  is  $22,697,000. 

At  the  time  of  the  1938  report,  the  Trading  estates  had  been  in  opera- 
tion only  since  1937,  and  some  of  its  measures  of  assistance  to  industry 
had  been  in  effect  only  16  months.  In  spite  of  this,  an  impressive  array 
of  new  industries  had  been  brought  to  the  special  areas.  A  further  fact 
of  significance  is  that  most  of  the  new  ones  are  light  industries,  such  as 
are  principally  needed  to  balance  the  industrial  and  employment  picture, 
although  several  new  heavy  industries  also  were  assisted  in  coming  to 
the  areas. 

In  the  northeast  area,  principally  at  Team  Valley,  the  following  types 
of  industries  were  brought  in:  Woodworking  and  veneer,  motor  bodies 
containers,  electrical  engineering,  electrical  wiring,  batteries,  foods  and 
candies,  clothing,  handbags,  buttons,  light  metals.  In  South  Wales  the 
types  of  industries  included:  electric  switchgear,  batteries,  electrical 
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equipment,  toys,  fancy  goods,  paper  and  paper  board,  typewriter  carbons 
41  and  ribbons,  roller  skates,  silk  tissues  and  silk  printing,  paint,  varnish, 
abrasives,  leather  belting,  footwear,  chemicals,  buttons,  sewing  machines, 
biscuits,  clothings,  etc.  In  West  Cumberland  the  new  industries  were 
textile  manufacture,  motor  lawn  mowers,  leather  goods,  and  surgical 
instruments. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  special  areas  during  this  period  continued 
assistance  to  local  development  councils,  which  are  charged  most  directly 
with  responsibility  for  success  of  the  industrialization  drive.  He  also 
aided  in  the  printing  and  distribution  of  travel  leaflets  and  advertising 
material  relative  to  the  special  areas.  A  special  advertising  campaign 
in  newspapers  and  quarterly  magazines  also  was  supported  in  this 
connection. 

The  Cumberland  Development  Council  completed  in  the  same  year  a 
new  industrial  survey  of  its  territory,  to  provide  economic  data  for 
prospective  tenants.  A  survey  was  made  of  its  flooded  mines  and 
abandoned  properties.  Assistance  was  given  in  locating  i  new  factory 
that  is  now  in  production.  Two  others,  now  completed  and  ready  for 
occupancy,  were  also  assisted,  and  a  fourth  factory  was  due  to  be  erected 
within  a  few  months.    Jobs  were  given  to  150  workers  at  the  1  factory. 

At  St.  Helen  Auckland,  2  new  factories  were  put  into  production, 
giving  jobs  to  216  persons.  One  other  was  completed,  and  another  was 
about  to  be  built  at  the  time  of  the  report.  Still  another  new  factory 
was  built  and  put  into  operation  at  North  Shields. 

T reforest  Estate  Establishes  39  New  Factories 

A  major  undertaking,  second  only  to  that  at  Team  Valley,  is  the 
Treforest  Estate,  where  39  factories  and  9  other  buildings  had  been  con- 
structed, of  which  31  were  in  production,  employing  682  people.  The 
cost  of  this  project  was  estimated  at  28,000,000. 

Other  factories  built  included:  Dowlais,  1  in  operation  employing  142 
people,  and  another  near  completion;  Cyfartha,  1  large  new  factory  just 
opened;  Ynyswen,  new  factory  already  leased  to  operator;  Porth,  agree- 
ment reached  for  erection  of  1  factory;  Llantarnam,  350  people  employed 
at  new  factory;  Cwmbran,  1  new  factory  almost  ready  for  operation. 

At  Maryport,  2  factories  had  been  completed,  and  leased.  At  Cleator 
an  abandoned  mill  had  been  reequipped,  and  leased  to  2  new  tenants. 
At  Millom,  a  leather  goods  factory  had  been  completed,  and  at  Hensing- 
ham  a  factory  for  weaving  silk  provided  jobs  to  700  persons.  Assistance 
had  been  given  to  construction  of  a  new  timber  quay  at  cost  of  $400,000 
between  Hebburn  and  Jarrow.  Two  new  factories,  furniture  and  boot, 
were  in  operation  at  Brynmawr  and  Clydach. 

Other  new  industries  added  as  result  of  the  Special  Areas  Act  assistance 
included  a  new  iron  and  steel  works  at  Blaenavon,  a  huge  new  coal 
carbonization  plant  at  Bridgend,  glass  works  at  Pontypridd,  foundry 
at  Taffs  Well,  a  giant  steel  works  at  Jarrow,  a  coal-carbonization  plant 
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at  Seaham,  pneumatic  tools  works  at  Gateshead,  plywood  factory  at  Tyne, 
and  a  timber  works  at  Crook,  Durham. 

Young  People  Transferred  to  Other  Areas 

"The  establishment  of  industries  in  the  areas  on  an  effective  scale 
will  take  time,"  the  Commissioner  of  the  special  areas  said  in  his  1936 
report.  "Meanwhile,  to  fail  to  help  the  youths  and  younger  generation 
of  the  unemployed  to  transfer  to  districts  offering  better  opportunities 
would  be  to  neglect  their  best  interests;  they  must  not  wait  idly  until 
they  are  absorbed  locally.  The  question  of  future  increased  local  require- 
ments of  labor  must  wait  to  be  dealt  with  until  it  becomes  a  practical 
issue." 

The  special  areas,  as  the  Commissioner  shows,  are  areas  of  higher  than 
average  birth  rate,  and  with  normal  death  rate.  Following  close  analysis 
of  the  prospects  for  employment  in  the  area  it  was  decided  that  the 
special  areas  have  a  considerable  excess  population  in  relation  to  oppor- 
tunities, and,  while  it  has  been  promoting  the  attraction  of  new  industries 
and  the  creation  of  additional  employment,  the  Special  Areas  Act  has 
also  provided  machinery  for  transferring  part  of  the  people  to  employ- 
ment outside  the  special  areas.  Acting  through  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
and  on  authority  of  the  Special  Areas  Act,  the  Commissioner  reports 
that  21,620  were  transferred  from  the  areas  in  1934-35,  21,713  in  1935-36, 
28,190  in  1936-37,  and  18,662  in  1937-38,  the  total  being  90,185  transfers 
since  1934.  With  the  growth  of  industrial  activity  in  the  special  areas,  a 
sharp  tapering  off  in  transfers  now  appears  predictable.  This  policy, 
it  has  been  shown,  has  made  a  definite  contribution  to  the  relief  of 
unemployment  in  the  areas. 

Further  to  cushion  the  effects  of  unemployment  in  the  special  areas, 
the  Special  Areas  Fund  has  encouraged  an  extensive  plan  of  group  hold- 
ings, whereby  families  are  rented  small  homes  at  low  cost  in  rural  areas, 
to  enable  a  program  of  subsistence  living.  Cottage  homesteads  also  have 
been  provided  for  part-time  farming  families  whose  bread-winners  are  45 
years  or  older,  but  who  have  children  who  may  obtain  employment  in 
nearby  factories.  Cooperative  production  and  consumption  organizations 
also  have  been  fostered  through  financial  assistance  and  guidance  of  vari- 
ous types.  Established  under  the  Commissioner  of  the  Special  Areas,  the 
Land  Settlement  Association  and  the  Welsh  Land  Settlement  Society 
have  contributed  substantially  in  a  wide  program  for  settling  industrial 
workers  on  the  land,  the  Land  Settlement  Association  maintaining  a 
system  of  training  its  applicants  for  a  15-month  period  before  turning 
over  a  small  holding  to  the  settler.  The  shortage  of  available  land  has 
begun  to  make  a  serious  inroad  into  all  land  settlement  plans,  however. 
Programs  of  reforestation  and  of  land  drainage  also  have  been  carried 
forward  as  part  of  a  general  program  for  rebuilding  the  economy  of 
the  area. 
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"Books 


Vanishing  Lands.    By  G.  V.  ]ac\s  and  R.  O.  Whyte.    Doubled  ay  Dor  an, 
New  Yor\  City.    i939.    332+XVI  pp.  illustrated. 

Soil  has  recently  been  discovered  by  people  generally.  It  has  acquired 
a  new  dignity  and  a  respect  long  overdue  from  those  it  supports,  the 
children  of  the  children  of  countless  generations  who  have,  in  turn, 
blessed  it  and  cursed  it,  sweated  over  it  and  loved  it,  lived  from  it  and 
died  for  it.  Until  this  recent  discovery,  only  a  few  scientists  studied  it — 
a  very  few,  and  most  of  these  had  some  more  immediate  purpose  than 
the  will  to  know  the  long  origin  and  complex  nature  of  the  living  soil. 
The  farmers,  of  course,  \new  it.  They  had  lived  with  it  over  the  cen- 
turies and  passed  down  their  knowledge  to  their  sons,  and  these  to 
their  sons  and  their  sons'  sons.  Theirs  was  a  knowledge  born  of  love 
and  despair,  and  of  quiet  living.  It  was  like  knowledge  about  living — 
in  fact,  it  was  living — the  very  soil  itself  was  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the 
farmer. 

But  finally  has  the  searchlight  of  science  been  turned  upon  the  soil. 
Calmly  and  objectively,  science  has  begun  its  examination.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  soil?  Why  are  there  so  many  kinds  of  soil,  and  how 
did  they  form?  Why  are  some  good  for  one  crop  and  others  for 
another?  Why  do  some  respond  to  man's  treatment  in  one  way  and 
others  in  a  different  way?  Science  is  now  struggling  with  these  ques- 
tions, but  it  has  few  answers.  Little  can  be  proved  to  be  true,  and  even 
less  can  be  proved  to  be  false.  There  is  scarcely  room  for  more  than 
speculation. 

That  all  is  not  well  with  the  way  of  the  soil  and  man  together  has 
been  known  as  long  as  man  has  written  about  his  woes.  Certainly  it 
is  true  now.  In  many  places,  both  man  and  soil  are  suffering.  This 
suffering  of  the  soil  is  dealt  with  most  dramatically  in  Vanishing  Lands. 
To  the  authors  soil  erosion  is  the  great  enemy  of  mankind:  "One  after 
another,  the  great  empires  and  civilizations  of  the  past  have  been  swept 
out  of  existence  by  soil  erosion."  And  there  is  promise  of  more  to 
come!  "*  *  *  but  the  impetus  to  carry  through  a  national  plan  was 
lacking  until  soil  erosion  began  seriously  to  threaten  the  entire  fabric 
of  American  society."  Disease,  war,  bad  rulers,  and  lost  faiths  sink  into 
insignificance.  It  might  seem  strange  that  such  a  universal  phenomenon 
has  so  long  escaped  attention.  Even  the  authors  themselves,  in  their 
first  discussion  of  this  subject  in  a  Government  report  2  years  ago,  re- 
ferred with  approval  to  a  memorandum  from  the  Royal  University  of 
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Siena,  "that  the  state  of  lassitude  and  squalor  characteristic  of  most  of 
the  clay  lands  of  this  and  other  parts  of  Tuscany  was  caused  by  neglect 
of  proper  control  of  rainwater  owing  to  lack  of  population,  a  state  of 
affairs  caused  by  continual  wars  and  disease."  Now  they  write  "The 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a  story  of  deforestation,  soil  exhaustion, 
and  erosion."  Yet  no  evidence  is  offered  to  support  this  assertion,  and 
the  reader  is  guided  to  none.  No  explanation  is  offered  for  the  high 
productivity  of  the  land  of  Italy  today,  despite  its  supposed  destruction. 
Since  Roman  literature  is  so  rich  in  agricultural  writings,  one  cannot 
fail  to  miss  citations  from  them  to  support  this  supposed  discovery. 
But,  this  is  unimportant.  It  probably  doesn't  matter  if  another  mono- 
cause  theory  for  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  added  to  the  long  list 
of  monocause  theories.  Probably  history  can  absorb  this  one  in  the 
same  way  it  has  the  others. 

To  evaluate  the  portion  of  Vanishing  Lands  dealing  with  the  technical 
phases  of  soil  erosion  would  be  a  laborious  task.  There  are  three  sorts 
of  statements  scattered  throughout  the  book:  (i)  Those  that  are  true 
or  partly  true,  (2)  those  that  are  false  or  essentially  false,  and  (3)  those 
that  may  be  either  true  or  false — speculative  statements  that  cannot  be 
proved  one  way  or  the  other.  As  an  example  of  the  first  kind — the  true 
statement — the  authors  say:  "The  crops  which  permit  most  damage 
from  erosion  are  the  clean  cultivated  ones,  which  are  planted  wide  apart 
and  cleaned  from  weed  growth  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year." 
This  is  a  statement  of  fact  well  established  through  observation  and 
experiment.  It  does  not  mean,  of  course,  nor  is  it  implied,  that  soils 
producing  clean  cultivated  crops  erode  under  all  instances,  even  where 
there  may  be  considerable  slope.  In  addition  the  authors  point  out 
"*  *  *  the  natural  vegetation — perennial  grass — is  essential  both  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  granular  soil  structure."  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  justify  this  statement,  provided  that  it  is 
amended  to  recognize  that  there  are  some  soils  in  the  tropics  and  in 
alluvial  valleys  where  the  periodic  laying  of  the  land  down  to  grass  for 
maintenance  of  structure  is  unnecessary.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
book  the  authors  also  draw  a  useful  distinction  between  normal  erosion, 
coincident  with  the  natural  development  of  drainage  features  in  the 
natural  landscape,  as  well  as  that  normal  erosion  which  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  on  the  one  hand,  and  accelerated  erosion, 
brought  about  through  the  adoption  of  practices  not  adapted  to  the  land, 
on  the  other.  Yet  having  drawn  this  distinction  they  proceed  to  forget 
it  and  confuse  normal  erosion  with  accelerated  erosion  throughout  most 
of  the  book. 

An  important  point  is  developed,  perhaps  not  as  clearly  as  it  should 
have  been,  regarding  the  great  contrast  between  the  landscapes  of  western 
Europe  and  some  of  those  occupied  by  European  colonizers.  These 
colonizers  brought  their  old  cultural  habits  and  farming  techniques  with 
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them,  only  to  find  them  unadapted  to  the  new  soil.  Such  conflicts  have 
arisen  many  times  in  the  world — conflicts  between  the  old  traditions  and 
P  the  new  demands.  In  America,  English  common  law,  as  well  as  English 
agricultural  methods,  were  easily  adapted  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country  having  podzolic  soils  like  those  of  the  Old  Country.  But  they 
fared  poorly  in  the  Great  Plains,  on  the  Chestnut  soils  with  the  uncertain, 
continental  climate.  Longer  living  on  these  soils  will  be  required  before 
the  way  is  known.  Through  a  little  study  of  modern  soil  geography,  in 
relation  to  farming  techniques,  the  authors  could  have  simplified  their 
task  enormously  and  brought  into  sharper  focus  the  fundamental  factors 
influencing  the  relationship  between  the  people  and  the  soil. 

Along  with  statements  like  those  just  quoted,  others  are  included  for 
which  there  is  considerably  more  evidence  to  the  contrary.  For  example, 
they  write:  "It  is  doubtful  whether  any  known  method  of  economic 
land  utilization  will  provide  a  stable  granular  structure  in  humid  tropical 
soils  or  whether  any  economic  crop  or  economic  application  of  manures 
can  replace  the  luxuriant  wild  vegetation  as  an  adequate  fertilizer  and 
stabilizer  of  the  land."  In  many  places  with  proper  management,  rubber, 
coconuts,  and  other  crops  can  be  and  are  being  produced  in  the  tropics 
without  deterioration  of  the  soil.  And  as  for  sugarcane,  it  is  an  almost 
ideal  crop  to  grow  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preservation  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  soil.  In  another  place,  appears  this  statement: 
"An  exhausted  soil  is  an  unstable  soil;  nature  has  no  further  use  for  it 
and  removes  it  bodily."  There  is  an  element  of  fact  in  this  statement. 
A  loss  of  fertility,  with  the  consequent  weakening  of  plant  growth,  ex- 
poses a  soil  subject  to  erosion  more  to  the  force  of  running  water.  But 
the  most  infertile  soils  of  humid  regions  are  those  developed  on  smooth 
areas,  above  the  flood  plains,  where  there  was  too  little  natural  erosion 
to  remove  the  leached  surface  material  and  allow  fresh  minerals  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  soil.  Throughout  the  world  there  are  large  areas 
of  such  smooth,  infertile  soils,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  not  subject 
to  erosion. 

As  if  the  real  erosion  were  not  serious  enough  as  it  is,  the  authors 
add  to  erosion  a  wholly  different  phenomenon  long  known  under  the 
name  of  leaching,  and  call  it  "vertical  erosion."  Thus  there  is  bound 
to  be  "erosion":  If  the  water  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  we  will 
have  the  familiar  type  of  erosion  that  they  call  "lateral  erosion"  and  if 
it  doesn't  run  over  the  surface  but  instead  runs  through  the  soil,  we  will 
have  erosion  anyway — "vertical  erosion."  Leaching  is  an  old  familiar 
process,  desirable  to  a  certain  extent  and  undesirable  if  carried  too  far. 
It  is  a  wholly  different  process  from  erosion  and  one  concerned  with  the 
water  soluble  constituents  of  the  soil. 

Many  of  the  statements  in  Vanishing  Lands  do  not  admit  of  a  simple 
characterization  as  true  or  false.  Probably  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
assumptions  and  assertions  are  in  the  nature  of  speculation.   Science  may 
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find  them  to  be  wholly  true  or  wholly  false;  or,  more  probably,  partly  true 
in  some  situations  and  false  in  others.  The  authors  say,  for  example, 
"Erodibility  is  not  an  inherent  property  of  any  mature  and  fertile  soil; 
it  is  a  property  induced,  most  commonly,  by  human  interference.,,  This 
might  not  be  challenged  if  reference  is  made  only  to  accelerated  erosion 
in  the  undisturbed  natural  landscape,  since  all  erosion  in  such  a  landscape 
would  be  normal  erosion.  Yet  the  normal  erosion  of  different  soils  varies 
between  extremely  wide  limits  and  so  does  the  accelerated  erosion  of 
soils  when  first  cultivated  for  crops.  The  characteristics  which  control 
the  erodibility  of  a  soil  are  largely,  but  not  wholly,  determined  in  nature 
by  the  processes  of  soil  formation.  Although  there  is  much  that  man  can 
do  through  management,  mostly  he  must  accommodate  himself  to  the 
conditions.  To  say  that  the  erodibility  of  a  soil  is  not  an  inherent  char- 
acteristic is  exactly  the  same  as  saying  that  fertility  or  productivity  are  not 
inherent  characteristics.  It  is  true  that  one  cannot  define  the  productivity, 
fertility,  or  erodibility  of  a  soil  except  in  terms  of  some  stated  manage- 
ment practice.  There  is  another  interesting  statement  in  this  category: 
"Widespread  floods  are  unusual  in  regions  undisturbed  by  man."  Of 
course,  it  is  true  that  we  have  fewr  historical  records  (one  way  or  another) 
about  floods  in  regions  uninhabited  by  man!  We  know  about  floods  in 
such  regions  only  indirectly  through  interpretation  of  the  geological  evi- 
dence. But  how  could  the  flood  plains  along  the  great  river  systems  like 
the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Amazon 
have  developed  ?  Have  the  floods  of  historic  record  leaped  out  of  the  old 
flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi?  How  v/ere  the  great  deltas  and  alluvial 
fans  built  up  in  prehistoric  times? 

But  there  is  a  reassuring  note  if  we  want  to  be  reassured:  "The  means 
by  which  the  soil  can  be  secured  are  ready  to  hand."  After  describing 
in  glowing  terms  the  enormity  of  the  problem  and  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  it  the  authors  tell  us  they  have  the  answer.  One  of  the  answers, 
or  partial  answers,  is  terracing,  either  alone  or  combined  with  other 
practices.  Now  it  happens  that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  terracing 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  both  modern  and  ancient  cultures.  Now  if 
these  peoples  were  destroyed  by  erosion,  then  certainly  terracing  wasn't 
the  answer  for  them.  Of  course,  if  the  people  weren't  ruined  by  erosion 
after  all,  but  were  weakened  from  other  causes,  of  either  external  or  in- 
ternal origin,  the  terraces  would  have  been  abandoned  along  with  the 
rest  of  their  structural  works.  And  with  the  abandonment  of  their  struc- 
tural works,  some  pretty  drastic  things  may  have  happened — probably 
about  as  drastic  as  what  would  happen  if  Boulder  Dam  were  suddenly 
blasted  out  of  the  Black  Canyon.  In  another  place  the  authors  tell  us 
"*  *  *  that  practically  no  conservation  policies  relative  to  the  land 
were  seriously  advocated  anywhere  before  the  war.  *  *  *"  Follow- 
ing this  reasoning,  for  the  moment,  soil  science  has  done  quite  well  in 
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the  short  space  of  20  years.  It  has  developed  effective  methods  for  the 
control  of  erosion,  considering  even  the  vast  complexity  of  soils  and  oi 
types  of  farming!  How  sure  are  we  of  these  methods?  Aren't  soil 
scientists  finding  that  under  certain  conditions  terraces  increase  erosion 
rather  than  diminish  it?  Is  there  reasonably  good  experimental  evidence 
that  the  practices  proposed  in  Vanishing  Lands  are  sound,  and  that  they 
may  not  introduce  other  problems  not  now  contemplated?  The  plain 
fact  is  nobody  knows,  and  won't  for  a  long  time.  We  in  America  drained 
the  swamps  of  the  Lake  States.  We  followed  the  best  methods  then 
known  to  science.  Now  we  know  that  sometimes  the  methods  were 
sound  and  many  times  they  weren't.  People  are  still  paying  for  the 
mistakes.  It  takes  a  bold  man  indeed  to  declare  that  any  new  method 
in  agriculture  is  superior  to  the  old,  before  that  method  has  been  tested 
by  science  and  experience.  Many  new  methods  in  agriculture  have  been 
developed  through  the  application  of  science,  but  in  the  process  a  great 
many  proposals  have  been  thrown  out  for  each  one  that  proved  to  be 
practicable. 

In  Vanishing  Lands  the  authors  deal  with  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  phases  of  this  subject  as  well  as  with  the  physical  techniques  and 
scientific  aspects.  Here  again,  we  find  the  same  confusion  of  statements — 
some  true,  some  false,  and  some  purely  speculative.  Most  agriculturalists 
can  agree  that  "Over  much  of  the  world  the  countryman  has  lost  living 
contact  with  the  soil,  and  where  he  has  lost  contact  erosion  has  been  most 
severe,"  provided  the  authors  will  allow  a  substitution  of  "weakening  of 
the  people  or  soil  depletion,  or  both"  for  "erosion."  Some  of  our  most 
exploited  tenant  farmers  in  America  are  on  fertile  lands  unaffected  by 
erosion.  Again  they  say  "A  farmer  tied  to  his  land  by  necessity  or 
affection  keeps  a  better  guard  over  the  soil  than  the  flitting  tenant."  The 
great  agriculturalist,  Columella,  was  one  of  the  first  to  grasp  this  im- 
portant fact  about  2,000  years  ago  and  there  can  scarcely  be  disagreement. 
But  along  with  these  two  statements  we  find  the  amazing  assertion,  "The 
main  economic  cause  of  recent  accelerated  erosion  has  been  the  transfer 
of  capital  across  regional  or  political  boundaries  and  its  repayment  with 
soil  fertility."  Of  course,  we  would  expect  capital  going  from  the  city 
to  the  country  to  be  repaid  from  the  rural  areas.  This  would  be  true 
whether  or  not  there  was  soil  erosion.  How  could  it  be  helped,  whether 
it  crossed  political  boundaries  or  not?  Such  transfers  of  "soil  fertility" 
are  going  on  in  just  as  many  places  where  there  is  no  soil  erosion  as 
where  there  is.  Exploitation  of  a  people  and  the  transfer  of  their  suffering 
to  the  land  may  be  brought  about  in  a  good  many  ways,  one  of  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  through  harmful  or  oppressive  methods  of  extreme  capital- 
ism. Of  course,  overcapitalization  of  land  during  boom  periods  has 
wrecked  many  farmers,  wherever  they  got  it.  But  the  loaning  of  capital 
to  agricultural  people,  as  to  other  people,  has  been  necessary.   How  else 
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could  we  have  developed  our  agricultural  lands  ?  It  has  not  always  been 
harmful  to  either  the  people  or  the  land.  Terrific  price  fluctuations, 
extreme  looseness  or  tightness  of  credit,  extreme  taxation,  bad  relationships 
between  landlord  and  tenant  all  seem  to  be  of  far  greater  significance. 

Yet  starting  with  this  assumption  about  capital  transfers,  the  authors 
then  build  up  the  hypothesis  that  a  high  degree  of  economic  nationalism 
is  essential  for  soil  conservation.  If  the  League  of  Nations  had  been  suc- 
cessful, our  soils  would  be  lost.  Yet  they  tell  us  that  "Probably 
more  soil  was  lost  in  the  world  between  191 4  and  1934  than  the 
whole  of  previous  human  history."  They  present  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence for  this  amazing  statement;  in  fact  they  have  already  told  us  that 
all  of  the  previous  civilizations  wTere  destroyed  by  erosion.  Yet  now  they 
tell  us  that  we  have  had  even  more  erosion  than  the  total  of  that  which 
destroyed  all  of  the  other  civilizations  during  the  20-year  period  between 
1914  and  1934.  It  is  true  that  there  are  soils  eroding  now  that  weren't 
eroding  30  years  ago,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  some  that  were 
eroding  30  years  ago  that  aren't  eroding  now.  Although  there  are  no 
data  bearing  upon  this  speculation,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
believe  it. 

If  farmers  are  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  goods  and  services  made 
possible  by  modern  science,  how  are  they  to  get  them  except  through 
the  exchange  of  their  products  for  those  of  the  people  in  the  city?  And 
why  is  one  city  so  much  better  than  another  from  the  standpoint  of  soil 
depletion?  Is  the  "fertility"  sold  by  the  Missouri  farmer  to  St.  Louis  less 
"gone"  than  that  he  sells  to  Paris?  What  happens  to  the  farmer  when 
tariffs  raise  the  prices  of  the  goods  he  buys?  Does  it  make  him  farm 
more  carefully  and  thus  reduce  erosion?  The  recent  trends  toward  eco- 
nomic nationalism  have  already  thrown  farmers  so  out  of  balance  as  to 
threaten  the  financial  structure  of  governments.  A  trend  toward  intense 
nationalism,  with  its  emphasis  on  inefficient  production  and  inevitable 
trail  of  wars,  would  have  somewhat  the  effect  upon  soil  depletion  that  a 
strong  wind,  without  rain,  would  have  on  a  forest  fire. 

One  could  go  on  this  way  throughout  the  book.  It  is  a  big  book  and 
many  things  and  places  are  discussed.  But  it  would  take  a  book  three 
times  as  big  to  analyze  and  sort  out  the  true,  the  false,  and  the  specula- 
tive. The  total  picture  is  one  of  panic — with  scarcely  time  to  reorganize 
our  governments,  our  institutions,  and  our  living  to  a  single  purpose,  to 
accept  the  ideal  expressed  so  directly  by  the  authors  in  their  opening 
sentence:  "To  gain  control  over  the  soil  is  the  greatest  achievement  of 
which  mankind  is  capable."   Let  none  dare  ask,  to  wThat  purpose? 

Yet,  all  this,  perhaps,  makes  little  difference.  In  every  science  there 
are  the  panic  makers.   Medicine  has  had  them,  chemistry  has  had  them, 
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astronomy  has  had  them — and  there  is  likely  no  reason  why  soil  science 
shouldn't  have  them.  These  matters  will  be  clarified  in  the  future  gradu- 
ally,  as  science  proceeds  with  its  researches.  What  is  important  at  the 
present  time  in  regard  to  soil  is  for  attention  to  be  focused  upon  the 
fundamental  problem.  The  fundamental  soil  problem  of  the  people 
on  the  land  is  the  maintenance  of  secure  production.  Erosion,  supply  of 
plant  nutrients,  water  control,  and  all  are  in  the  picture — not  as  ends  in 
themselves,  but  to  the  extent  that  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  wider  prob- 
lem. Sometimes  erosion  is  beneficial,  frequently  it  is  harmful.  Some 
soils  naturally  low  in  their  content  of  plant  nutrients  are  very  responsive 
to  management,  others  are  not.  Questions  about  erosion  must  be  raised. 
What  is  harmful  erosion  on  the  different  soils,  what  are  the  fundamental 
causes,  and  how  can  it  be  controlled?  Certainly  it  won't  be  necessary  to 
tear  up  our  governments,  destroy  our  democracy,  or  even  revolutionize 
our  agriculture. 

As  a  part  of  this  general  problem — soil  erosion  is  a  great  problem  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  problem  that  touches  the  lives  of  millions 
of  farmers  and  their  families.  The  attention  of  the  public  should  be 
brought  to  this  problem  because  it  affects  the  welfare  of  nations  in  many 
ways — but  in  relationship  to  the  whole  soil  problem.  An  overestima- 
tion — an  exaggeration  of  the  peril  of  erosion — is  just  as  dangerous  as  its 
neglect.  The  gospel  of  panic  does  not  clarify  but  obscures  the  funda- 
mental causes;  it  adds  to  the  confusion  rather  than  helping  in  the  organi- 
zation of  an  approach  that  might  have  some  chance  of  success  and  some 
opportunity  to  benefit  the  people  on  the  land. — Charles  E.  Kellogg. 

The  New  Deal  in  Action,  1933-1938.  By  Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger* 
The  Macmillan  Company,   69  pp.  $0.60. 

America  in  Midpassage.  By  Charles  A.  and  Mary  R.  Beard.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,   gyy  pp.  $3.50. 

The  convincing  ease  with  which  an  historian  can  interpret  events  long 
past  and  discover  the  underlying  forces  that  caused  men  and  nations  to 
act  as  they  did,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  any  economist  or  sociolo- 
gist who  is  forced  to  work  amid  the  confusion  of  the  current  situation. 
This  in  turn  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  historian  can  interpret 
the  present  with  equal  ease  and  as  to  how  well  current  forces  can  be 
evaluated. 

As  a  result,  these  two  volumes  should  be  of  special  interest  to  economists 
and  sociologists,  for  both  are  centered  about  the  period  from  1933  into 
1938,  both  attempt  to  search  out  those  social  forces  which  brought  the 
New  Deal  into  action,  and  both  attempt  to  appraise  directly  or  indirectly 
its  effectiveness  and  its  contribution  to  our  American  civilization.  Fur- 
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ther,  both  are  by  authors  who  have  previously  essayed  to  explain  the  rise 
of  the  American  Nation  and  the  form  of  our  civilization,  and  both  were 
published  as  supplements  or  continuations  of  the  earlier  work  of  the 
author  or  authors — the  first  as  an  additional  chapter  to  Schlesinger's  two- 
volume  Political  and  Social  Growth  of  the  United  States,  1852-1933,  and 
the  second  as  Volume  III  of  the  Beards'  The  Rise  of  American  Civiliza- 
tion. And  finally  both  volumes  leave  the  reader  with  the  impression  that 
the  New  Deal  was  socially  desirable  and  has  been,  on  the  whole,  reason- 
ably successful  even  if  many  of  its  battles  still  are  unfinished,  even 
if  it  may  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  wasted  effort,  and  even  if  the  Budget 
still  is  unbalanced. 

But  even  though  both  studies  cover  the  same  period  and  drive  toward 
the  same  conclusion,  the  two  are  constructed  on  entirely  different  scales 
and  the  approaches  used  are  entirely  different.  Schlesinger's  pamphlet 
is  designed  as  an  additional  chapter  to  a  two-volume  work,  and  it  is 
concise,  factual,  and  straightforward.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Beards' 
attempt  covers  15  times  as  many  pages  and  tends  to  envelop  the  period 
and  the  subjects  dealt  with,  rather  than  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  each 
problem  and  to  shear  away  useless  detail. 

Schlesinger  argues  that  the  New  Deal  seems  a  sharp  break  with  the 
past  only  to  the  extent  that  Roosevelt  asserted  "a  bold  command,"  that 
the  measures  adopted  during  the  special  session  of  Congress  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1933  set  the  mold  and  form  of  all  that  has  followed,  and  that 
these  measures  and  others  afterwards  adopted  were  directed  toward  three 
ends:  relief,  recovery,  and  reform. 

Schlesinger  concludes,  or  at  least  indicates  that  it  appeared  to  the 
voters,  that  the  relief  activities  of  the  administration  were  costly  and 
wasteful  but  that  the  gains  were  "indubitably  great"  since  the  program 
not  only  succeeded  in  "feeding  the  hungry  and  sustaining  their  morale, 
but,  by  doing  so,  had  restored  the  average  man's  confidence  in  democratic 
methods  of  government."  As  for  recovery,  the  remedies  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  assess,  but  it  is  indicated  that  some  of  the  undertakings  (such  as 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration)  helped  materially 
to  prime  the  economic  pump,  while  others  (like  the  National  Recovery 
Administration)  possessed  little  or  no  value  in  this  respect;  and  that 
whatever  the  merits  of  particular  agencies,  and  however  great  the  eventual 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  the  recovery  effort  was  attended  by  a  great  and 
general  revival  of  the  Nation's  economic  health.  As  for  reform,  Schles- 
inger says:  "The  New  Deal's  reform  undertakings  probably  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  thoughtful  voter  and,  because  of  their  long- 
range  character,  will  probably  bulk  largest  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  No 
earlier  administration  had  done  so  much  to  subordinate  private  business 
to  the  public  weal."   Schlesinger  further  observes  that  planning  is  best 
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exemplified  in  the  measures  for  rehabilitating  agriculture,  for  developing 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  for  promoting  conservation,  and  that  a  valuable 
precedent  was  thereby  set  from  which  later  administrations  might  profit. 

In  general,  the  Beards  advance  much  the  same  argument  as  they 
attempt  to  envelop  the  New  Deal  and  its  background — to  explore  and 
explain  the  complex  economic  and  social  environment  in  which  it  de- 
veloped, to  assess  its  effects  and  accomplishments  in  a  multitude  of  detail, 
and  to  indicate  the  movements  and  lines  of  growth  which  are  significant 
to  our  developing  civilization. 

The  Beards  begin  with  the  "Golden  Glow"  that  followed  the  World 
War  and  came  to  an  end  with  the  stock-market  crash  in  the  fall  of  1929; 
and  the  first  two  chapters  describing  this  restful  interlude  in  the  life 
of  the  American  people  when  they  left  the  direction  of  their  national 
affairs  to  the  "Lords  of  Creation,"  and  the  dissolution  of  this  blissful  state 
of  affairs  as  industrial  production  and  stock  dividends  failed  following 
the  stock-market  crash,  is  a  brilliantly  written  summary  of  the  many 
articles,  pamphlets,  books,  and  congressional  hearings  dealing  with  our 
great  stock-market  prosperity  and  its  direful  aftermath.  After  this  the 
Beards  turn  to  the  election  of  1932  and  a  half-dozen  chapters  covering  the 
main  elements  of  the  New  Deal.  These  middle  chapters  analyze  the 
economic  and  political  aspects  of  the  New  Deal  in  considerable  detail, 
reiterate  and  further  supplement  the  background  presented  in  the  first 
two  chapters,  and  foreshadow  much  of  the  social  analysis  with  which 
the  final  chapters  of  the  book  are  concerned.  In  closing,  the  Beards 
endeavor  to  assess  the  drift  or  progress  of  American  civilization  in  a 
series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  sources  and  forces  of  entertainment, 
mainsprings  and  ranges  of  letters,  esthetic  affirmations,  science  and  the 
widening  outlook,  and  last  of  all,  frames  of  current  social  thought. 

Altogether  the  avalanche  of  words,  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  chap- 
ters writh  which  the  Beards  argue  their  case,  their  agrarianism,  their 
isolationist  sentiment,  and  their  sustained  satirical  regard  for  the  "Lords 
of  Creation"  are  likely  to  leave  the  reader  slightly  confused.  But  if  one 
wants  to  read  an  excellent  account  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  through 
1938,  or  if  one  is  interested  in  an  attempt  to  integrate  all  social  knowl- 
edge— to  analyze  and  relate  every  element  in  the  American  scene  from 
the  writings  of  Willa  Cather  and  Ernest  Hemingway  to  the  utterances 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  from  the  work  of  John  Singer  Sargent  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization,  from  the  arguments 
of  the  academicians  to  the  riots  of  the  unemployed,  from  the  war  motif  in 
the  movies  to  the  fight  for  a  national  farm  program — then  he  should  read 
The  Rise  of  American  Civilization,  volume  III.  But  if  you  only  want  a 
concise  outline  to  refresh  your  memory  and  only  have  an  hour  or  two  to 
read,  then  Schlesinger's  pamphlet  is  recommended. — Oris  V.  Wells. 
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Rural  Migration  in  the  United  States.  C.  E.  Lively  and  Conrad 
Taeuber.    Research  Monograph  XIX.    W.  P.  A.    pp.  i92.  i939. 

Migratory  Cotton  Pickers  in  Arizona.  Malcolm  Brown  and  Orin 
Cassmore.  W.  P.  A.,  Division  of  Research,  pp.  i04.  Washington. 
i939. 

"Modern  migration  is  primarily  a  phenomenon  of  youth."  The 
authors  of  Rural  Migration  in  the  United  States,  in  discussing  the  char- 
acteristics of  migrants  in  selected  areas,  associate  this  fact  with  the  launch- 
ing of  occupational  careers  and  the  founding  of  new  households.  Young, 
unmarried  people  can  obviously  pull  up  stakes  more  easily  and  go  out  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  and  the  depression  apparently  was  not  a  sufficient 
obstacle  to  stop  completely  their  moving  about.  The  pull  of  the  cities 
is  "expressed  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  a  place  of  jobs,  of  wealth, 
and  power,  of  adventure,  and  of  restless  activity,  and  endless  variety." 
Rural  young  people  went  more  often  to  large  cities  than  to  small  cities 
and  more  young  women  entered  the  stream  of  migrants  than  young  men. 

This  migration  of  rural  youth,  usually  urbanward,  has  at  least  two 
important  effects — it  leaves  a  scarcity  of  young  adults  in  their  most  pro- 
ductive years  in  the  areas  from  which  they  migrate,  and  it  represents  a 
sizable  transfer  of  wealth  from  rural  areas  (usually  those  which  can  least 
afford  it)  to  cities  in  terms  of  the  costs  of  rearing  and  educating  these 
young  people  before  turning  them  over  to  urban  life.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  flow  of  wealth  to  cities  through  inheritances.  Since  1930  the  flow 
of  rural  youth  to  cities  has  been  reduced  by  some  return  to  the  land  and 
some  failure  to  migrate,  resulting  in  certain  areas  in  a  piling  up  of  these 
young  people  on  farms  not  capable  of  supporting  them.  This  constitutes 
a  major  challenge  to  public-relief  agencies  in  our  so-called  problem  areas. 

The  scope  of  this  bulletin  is  much  wider,  however,  than  merely  the 
migrations  of  rural  youth.  The  authors  give  historical  setting  to  the 
problems  involved  in  mobility  when  they  discuss  rural-population  move- 
ments before  1930;  they  describe  what  has  happened  during  and  since 
the  depression;  they  present  data  on  migration  and  rural  reproduction 
rates,  on  selected  socio-economic  factors  playing  a  part  in  migration,  and 
on  the  social  significance  of  rural  migration.  For  certain  selected  areas 
where  more  intensive  studies  were  carried  on,  additional  material  is 
offered  in  the  frequency  and  range  of  moves,  types  of  residence  changes, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  migrants  themselves. 

Migration  has  played  such  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  this 
country  that  it  is  valuable  to  give  historical  perspective  to  its  present 
aspects.  As  early  as  the  decade  1900-19 10  the  rural  population  was  mak- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  to  the  growth  of  cities;  while  the  rural 
population  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  increased  9.2  percent  during 
that  decade,  nearly  40  percent  of  all  counties  decreased  in  rural  popula- 
tion.   Between  1910  and  1920,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  more 
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than  one-half  of  the  counties  decreased  in  rural  population.  Changes 
)  in  type  of  farming,  the  influence  of  the  automobile,  suburbanization, 
part-time  farming,  and  the  expansion  of  agriculture  during  the  World 
War  were  already  affecting  rural-population  trends.  The  loss  of  rural 
population  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States 
was  repeated  in  the  succeeding  decade.  In  all  three  decades  the  gains 
and  losses  had  been  very  uneven  over  the  country.  In  the  decade  1920-30 
there  was  a  slightly  larger  average  gain  in  rural  population  than  in  the 
preceding  10-year  period  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  broad  areas 
of  more  than  average  increase.  Despite  the  effects  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, the  automobile,  and  electricity,  however,  there  was  a  definite  tend- 
ency toward  a  greater  stability  in  the  growth  of  the  rural  population. 

The  total  volume  of  migration  during  any  given  period  is  far  greater 
than  is  represented  by  figures  of  net  migration.  For  example,  a  net  mi- 
gration of  6,296,000  persons  from  the  farms  of  the  Nation  during  the 
period  1920-30  was  obtained  by  13,140,000  moves  to  farms  and  19,436,000 
moves  from  farms,  making  a  total  of  32,576,000  moves  between  farms  and 
villages,  towns,  and  cities.  If  each  person  who  was  involved  in  these 
migrations  had  moved  only  once  during  the  decade,  it  would  mean  that 
the  number  of  migrants  was  approximately  equal  to  the  number  of 
persons  living  on  farms,  or  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States. 

The  difficulty  inherent  in  discovering  the  cause  and  effect  relationship 
of  various  factors  in  migration  is  illustrated  in  the  trend  toward  mechani- 
zation in  some  of  our  important  commercial  farming  areas.  The  part 
which  availability  of  ample  cheap  labor  plays  in  retarding  mechanization 
is  quite  clear,  but  the  relationship  between  the  rate  of  mechanization 
and  the  rate  of  migration  is  not  so  clear.  Which  is  cause  and  which  is 
effect?  So  it  is  with  other  factors  such  as  quality  of  land,  proportion  of 
agricultural  workers  in  the  population  of  a  given  area,  the  prevailing 
level  of  living,  per  capita  agricultural  income,  distance  to  cities  and 
suburban  developments,  relief  rates,  and  such  subjective  factors  as  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  opportunities,  the  potency  of  certain  impelling  motives 
for  moving  even  when  better  opportunities  are  not  apparent.  Streams  of 
migration  move  in  both  directions,  eastward  and  westward,  cityward  and 
landward,  and  there  is  no  one-way  relationship  of  cause  and  effect  be- 
tween migration  and  the  complex  of  factors  stimulating  or  retarding  it. 
The  authors  say,  "The  major  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  simple 
generalizations,  alleging  uniform  relationships  between  rural  migration 
and  conditions  in  the  rural  areas  affected,  are  not  possible." 

There  is  little  question  that  rural-urban  migration,  especially  in  times 
of  urban  prosperity,  mitigates  the  problems  of  overpopulated  areas  to 
some  extent,  but  planned  or  unplanned  migration  from  rural  areas  in 
itself  is  not  enough.  If  the  policy  of  guiding  or  encouraging  migration  is 
adopted,  suitable  areas  to  which  the  migrants  may  go  must  be  located. 
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Encouragement  of  reduction  in  birth  rates  in  overpopulated  areas  is 
another  alternative,  but  more  important  than  that  is  the  necessity  for  a 
program  in  which  part-time  or  subsistence  farming,  a  greater  production 
of  home-consumed  products,  the  development  of  community  industries 
for  local  consumption,  and  the  expansion  of  service  industries  would  all 
have  a  part.  "In  general,  a  combination  of  directed  migration,  reduced 
birth  rates,  and  improvement  of  basic  social  and  economic  conditions 
within  overpopulated  areas  seems  to  offer  the  soundest  approach  to  solv- 
ing the  long-time  problems  of  widespread  rural  destitution." 


The  special  contribution  of  Migratory  Cotton  Pickers  in  Arizona  is 
the  description  and  documentation  of  the  various  techniques  of  the  large 
cotton  growers  in  recruiting  their  labor  supply  for  the  peak  seasons.  This 
procedure  helps  to  stimulate  a  mass  migration  each  year  not  only  to  Ari- 
zona but  to  the  entire  Southwest.  Part  of  the  stimulus  to  this  migration 
of  agricultural  workers  is  to  be  found  in  the  poverty  and  insecurity  in 
the  areas  of  the  western  Cotton  Belt  from  which  they  come  (85  percent 
of  the  1937  Arizona  migrants  came  from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri)  and  part  of  it  is  implicit  in  the  type  of  industrialized  agri- 
culture which  demands  a  heavy  peak  labor  supply  for  only  a  short  period 
in  the  year.  Added  to  these  stimuli  are  the  advertising  devices  of  the 
growers  to  insure  an  "adequate"  supply  of  labor.  This  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon,  but,  along  with  other  methods,  was  used  in  1918-20  to 
encourage  the  migration  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  and,  later,  to  bring 
in  Puerto  Ricans  for  a  cheap  labor  supply. 

The  Farm  Labor  Service,  allegedly  cooperating  with  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  recruits  labor 
chiefly  for  Maricopa  and  Pinal  counties  and  gets  effective  results  simply 
by  placing  signs  on  the  transcontinental  highways  and  guiding  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  migrants  out  of  the  main  stream  to  the  growrers.  In  1937 
want-ads  placed  in  newspapers  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Southern  California  by  the  Farm  Labor  Service 
proved  successful  in  recruiting  a  large  supply  of  labor  at  little  cost. 

"Some  of  the  most  successful  work  of  the  Farm  Labor  Service  is  done 
by  using  the  grapevine.  They  send  an  agent  out  to  pass  the  word  along 
about  Arizona  cotton.  He  will  stop  in  all  the  towns  along  the  road  and 
talk  to  the  people  in  the  poolrooms,  gas  stations,  and  so  on,  and  tell  them 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  in  Arizona.  In  this  way  the  rumor  gets 
started.  One  person  tells  another  and  soon  everybody  knowrs  about  it." 

The  authors  of  this  bulletin  recommend  improvement  of  working  con- 
ditions, stricter  observance  of  sanitary  conditions  in  private  camps,  exten- 
sion of  Farm  Security  Administration  camp  facilities,  control  of  labor- 
recruiting  activities,  more  realistic  guidance  of  workers  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  and  a  program  of  public  relief  during  the  in- 
evitable slack  season  when  migrants  are  temporarily  in  need  of  assistance 
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in  order  to  ameliorate  the  situation  as  long  as  the  economy  of  the  South- 
west remains  highly  industrialized,  demanding  seasonal  workers.  More 
basic  and  permanent  adjustments,  however,  can  be  achieved  only  by 
far-reaching  social  and  economic  changes  in  the  areas  from  wThich  the 
migrants  come,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  mechanization,  drought  and 
erosion,  and  crop-control  measures. 

A  similar  story,  of  the  migratory-casual  workers  in  New  Mexico,  is  told 
by  Sigurd  Johansen  in  appendix  A  of  the  bulletin. — Helen  W.  Wheeler. 

Land  Utilization  in  New  Jersey:  A  Land  Development  Scheme  in 
the  New  Jersey  Pine  Area.  Alvin  T.  M.  Lee.  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswic\,  N.  /.  Pp.  50.  7939. 

A  Land  Program  for  Forest  County,  Wisconsin:  Based  on  An  Anal- 
ysis of  Land  Use  Problems.  V.  Webster  Johnson,  Sidney  Henderson, 
and  James  H.  Marshall.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.   Washington,  D.  C.  Pp.  111.  1939. 

The  fact  that  these  two  publications  are  reviewed  together  is  not 
entirely  fortuitous,  although  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  they  treat 
of  wholly  comparable  areas  and  problems  in  the  field  of  land-utilization 
research.  Both  areas  wrere  once  given  over  to  forests  and  today  are  con- 
fronted with  problems  of  maladjusted  land  use,  but  otherwise  there  is 
little  similarity  between  them. 

The  New  Jersey  Pine  area  comprises  1,647,924  acres  and  supports  a 
population  of  64  persons  per  square  mile,  while  Forest  County  has  within 
its  boundaries  a  total  of  651,496  acres  and  a  population  of  about  11 
persons  per  square  mile.  The  pine  area  is  a  stretch  of  poor  land  located  in 
southern  New  Jersey  within  easy  driving  distance  of  the  first  and  third 
largest  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States  with  a  total  urban  popu- 
lation of  about  15,000,000.  Forest  County,  on  the  other  hand,  is  situated 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  Wisconsin  and  is  bordered  on  the  north  by 
Lake  Superior,  far  from  any  large  centers  of  population.  Thus  New 
Jersey  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the  exploitation  of  an  old  forest 
area  as  a  suburban  development  in  contrast  with  an  attempt  to  develop 
agriculture  in  a  cut-over  area  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

As  the  foreword  to  "Land  Utilization  in  New  Jersey"  points  out,  the 
approach  to  the  problem  in  this  publication  is  novel.  "Here  is  no  land 
classification,"  says  the  foreword,  "no  area  planning."  What  we  are 
given  is  a  case  study  of  a  land-promotion  scheme  that  got  under  way  about 
50  years  ago  in  the  building  of  Paisley,  N.  J.,  "The  Magic  City."  The 
city  was  never  built,  although  hundreds  of  lots  were  plotted  and  sold, 
streets  laid  out,  and  a  few  homes  built  on  a  tract  of  1,400  acres  that  cost  the 
promoter  about  $5,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  promoter  grossed  at  least 
$250,000  from  the  sale  of  lots  to  more  than  3,000  known  purchasers. 

The  use  of  land  in  the  pine  area  for  purely  speculative  purposes  has 
been  going  on  since  the  Civil  War.  Some  400  land-development  schemes, 
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involving  200,000  acres  and  affecting  at  least  a  million  individuals,  have 
been  started  in  the  New  Jersey  pines.  In  a  majority  of  instances  studied, 
the  reason  given  by  the  purchaser  for  buying  has  been  hope  of  financial  9 
gain  and  only  in  a  relatively  few  instances  have  the  buyers  attempted  to 
live  on  or  work  the  land.  Hence,  the  evil  effects  of  this  type  of  develop- 
ment are  largely  confined  to  a  monetary  loss.  While  this  may  be  great, 
it  is  not  socially  so  important  as  the  loss  incurred  when  the  purchaser 
attempts  to  make  a  living  on  infertile  soil.  Yet,  insofar  as  these  projects 
lead  to  the  creation  of  isolated  communities  that  cannot  be  self-supporting, 
the  same  problems  in  relief,  increased  governmental  costs,  and  human 
maladjustment  are  created  in  New  Jersey  as  are  created  in  a  purely  rural 
area  where  farming  is  attempted  on  land  wholly  unsuited  to  it. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Lee's  study  lies  not  so  much  in  the  novelty  of  its 
approach  as  it  does  in  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the  sociological  and 
economic  problems  involved  in  directing  the  use  and  exploitation  of 
land.  The  author's  recommendation  that  the  State  must  first  decide 
what  policy  it  is  to  follow  with  respect  to  all  its  land  places  the  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  a  State-wide  policy  as  a  basis  before  a  complete  solution 
of  a  particular  problem  can  be  found.  After  this  has  been  done,  his  more 
particular  recommendations  for  State  regulation  and  ownership  of  the 
land  follow  logically.  They  are  wisely  tempered  with  the  admonition  to 
the  planners  that  there  should  not  be  invoked  "any  inflexible  regulations 
*  *  *  which  might  impede  the  development  of  other  socially  desir- 
able uses  of  the  land." 

A  different  approach  is  provided  in  the  study  made  of  Forest  County, 
Wis.,  by  Johnson,  Henderson,  and  Marshall.  Originally  covered  with 
high-quality  timber  and  for  many  years  following  its  first  settlement  in 
1850,  this  resource  provided  the  principal  source  of  livelihood  for  its 
people  and  supplied  most  of  the  public  revenue.  About  all  of  the  timber 
has  now  been  cut  clean  with  only  recent  provision  for  restocking  and 
the  anticipation  that  agriculture  would  replace  forestry  has  failed  to 
materialize. 

What  farming  there  has  been  is  extremely  precarious,  neither  the  soil 
nor  the  location  has  been  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  going 
farming  community  and  part-time  work  has  become  increasingly  scarce. 
Lack  of  income  has  inevitably  been  followed  by  heavy  tax  delinquency 
and  the  failure  of  local  tax  revenues  to  support  public  services  in  the 
area.  These  conditions  led  the  county  board  of  supervisors  in  1935  to 
seek  a  solution  through  a  study  of  the  needed  readjustment  in  public 
services  leading  to  a  planned  development  of  the  county.  This  publica- 
tion provides  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  land  use,  taxation,  and  of 
local  government  in  Forest  County  and  makes  a  provocative  contribution 
to  a  practical  solution  of  these  problems.  The  data  thus  gathered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Planning  Board  form  the  basis  of 
this  publication  and  the  recommendations  its  authors  make. 
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In  meeting  those  twin  problems  of  inadequate  family  incomes  and  the 
i )  fiscal  distress  of  local  government  in  Forest  County,  the  authors  reach 
the  conclusion  that  forestry  provides  the  best  use  for  its  lands  and  that 
agriculture  and  recreation  are  to  be  considered  only  as  supplementary. 
The  various  areas  within  the  county  are  classified  as  to  what  appears 
to  be  their  best  future  use  as  well  as  the  type  of  public  program  that  is 
most  likely  to  sustain  this  use. 

The  authors  point  out  that  while  zoning  has  been  in  effect  in  Forest 
County  since  1934  and  can  prevent  future  settlement  in  the  area  it  cannot 
undo  damage  already  done.  A  program  of  resettlement  in  line  with  that 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  buying 
out  131  families  in  the  area,  is  recommended.  As  far  as  the  publicly 
owned  land  is  concerned,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Forest  Service  is  prob- 
ably in  the  best  position  to  take  over  most  of  the  cut-over  land.  Land 
outside  national  forest  areas,  coming  into  possession  of  the  county  through 
tax  delinquency,  might  best  be  entered  under  the  Wisconsin  forest-crop 
law. 

Changes  of  such  major  significance  in  land  use  must  inevitably  entail 
comparable  shifts  in  governmental  organization.  Consolidation  of  units 
rather  than  reorganization  is  considered  to  hold  greater  promise  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  Because  of  its  application  to  cut-over  areas  in  the 
Lake  States  section  and  wherever  comparable  problems  are  to  be  found, 
this  detailed  study  of  Forest  County  should  serve  a  general  usefulness  to 
which  the  boundaries  of  Forest  County  are  not  the  limit.  The  late  Justice 
Holmes  saw  the  States  of  our  Union  as  the  proving  grounds  of  democracy. 
In  dealing  with  problems  of  land  utilization,  the  county  occupies  much 
the  same  place  that  the  jurist  assigned  to  the  State. — E.  Hjalmar 
Bjornson. 

Land  Use  Adjustment  in  the  Spring  Creek  Area — Campbell  County, 
Wyoming.  R.  L.  Sparloc\  and  S.  M.  Lingo.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice Publication,    pp.  i5.    Washington.  i939. 

The  unit  described  in  this  publication  covers  100,000  acres  of  open 
range  land  in  north-central  Wyoming.  In  1934,  when  this  Federal-aid 
program  was  conceived  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
the  area  consisted  of  120  private  tracts  and  was  operated  by  54  residents. 
Land  use  was  out  of  balance  because  many  families  were  attempting 
dry  farming  and  because  the  average  size  holding  (less  than  800  acres) 
was  too  small  for  an  economic  operation.  Shortly  before  the  project 
was  started  15  families  had  moved  out,  indicating  that  an  adjustment 
was  already  taking  place.  This  project  then  must  be  regarded,  largely,  as 
a  speeding-up  process. 

Through  the  A.  A.  A.,  R.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  B.  A.  E.,  and  now  S.  C.  S.,  with 
P.  W.  A.  aid,  about  40  percent  of  the  unit  area  has  been  acquired  at  a 
cost  of  S3  an  acre.  Modest  developments  to  facilitate  good  range  man- 
agement have  been  installed  at  an  added  cost  of  33  cents  an  acre  for 
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the  area  served.  The  resident  family  population  has  been  cut  by  more 
than  half,  to  25  operators;  22  of  these  formed  the  Spring  Valley  Co- 
operative Grazing  Association  in  November  1936.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  now  leases  public  lands  to  this  association  at  rates  based  on 
prevailing  livestock  prices,  and  the  association  in  turn  grants  permits 
to  its  members  that  stipulate  use  practices  and  number  of  head  of  stock 
to  be  grazed. 

Presumably,  the  22  grazing  association  members,  having  access  to 
units  averaging  4,760  acres  each,  are  now  in  an  admirable  position  to 
live  well  and  with  security.  The  allocation  of  operating  units,  however, 
is  not  uniform.  Eleven  are  apparently  close  to  average.  Three  have 
some  9,000  acres  allocated  to  each.  Five  others  appear  to  have  a  rela- 
tively small  acreage,  and  6  are  unaccounted  for  in  one  of  the  tables  from 
which  these  details  were  taken.  The  implication  that  11  operators 
even  now  may  not  have  enough  acreage  to  support  an  economic  set-up 
may  be  significant. 

Since  1934,  27  families  have  been  bought  out  and  moved  (assuming 
they  all  were  owners).  Thirteen  of  these  have  located  other  farms; 
eight  of  them  in  other  States.  Three  others  have  taken  up  nonagricul- 
tural  work,  and  another  group  of  three  became  hired  hands  on  nearby 
farms.  Two  elderly  families  moved  in  with  relatives,  one  foreign  family 
left  the  United  States,  and  one  man  died  shortly  after  selling  out.  The 
remaining  four  could  not  be  located.  Farm  Security  Administration  is 
reported  to  have  helped  "a  few"  of  these  families.  Let  us  say  that,  by 
and  large,  the  families  that  have  left  the  area  perhaps  are  as  well  (or 
poorly)  situated  as  they  were  before.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  remain  are  certainly  better  off. 

Of  course  this  adjustment,  affecting  only  22  families,  represents  a 
small  part  of  the  entire  problem.  If  wTe  considered  the  entire  problem 
to  be,  say,  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  disadvantaged  farmers,  then  we  have 
a  long  way  yet  to  go.  What  about  the  cost?  The  expenditures  of 
Si  10,000  for  land,  $35,000  for  developments  (probably  excluding  $32,000 
for  labor)  and  a  sum  for  project  supervision  and  maintenance,  do  not 
seem  large  when  charged  against  100,000  acres  of  land.  Charged 
against  22  families,  however,  the  total  investment  seems  high — about 
§15,000  to  $20,000  for  each  family.  Over  a  long  period  the  Federal 
Government  can  look  forward  to  some  return  from  leasing  arrangements, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  entire  cost  ever  will  be  liquidated — 
certainly  not  with  interest. 

Apparently  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  its  predecessors  have  done 
a  presentable  job  on  the  Spring  Creek  area.  It  should  serve  as  a  worth- 
while experiment.  Presumably  the  unit  also  is  designed  to  serve  as  a 
demonstration  of  proper  land  utilization  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  but 
I  wonder  if  it  is  entirely  practicable?  Could  a  group  of  20  or  25  families, 
in  a  similar  area,  undertake  independently  the  investment  incurred  here 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  expect  to  pay  out?  Would  the  Recon- 
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struction  Finance  Corporation,  a  local  bank,,  or  some  other  credit  agency 
make  a  loan  that  represented  an  obligation  of  $15,000  to  $20,000  per 
family:  If  not,  then  my  argument  is  that  future  adjustments  of  this 
kind  should  be  modified.  The  object  of  the  program  would  be  that 
of  effecting  adjustments  that  can  be  applied  universally  with  a  minimum 
of  public  aid.  If  in  problem  areas  of  this  kind  certain  forms  of  Federal 
subsidy  are  needed,  that  feature  should  be  shown  separately  in  the  plan. 

The  introduction  to  this  report  states  that  the  large  relief  load  is  one 
factor  that  makes  improvements  in  land  use  imperative.  But  the  ques- 
tion is:  Has  the  land  utilization  program  (in  most  project  areas)  relieved 
this  heavy  relief  load;  or  has  it  tended  to  aggravate  it:  This  question, 
this  element  of  doubt,  indicates  to  me  a  real  fallacy  in  the  land-use  adjust- 
ment program.  To  recognize  fully  this  weakness  and  to  remedy  it 
would  certainly  complicate  the  program  and  perhaps  slow  it  up.  But 
until  the  human  problem  is  taken  care  of,  I  wonder  if  new  maladjust- 
ments will  not  counteract  all  of  the  Department's  noble  effort  that  is 
aimed  at  proper  land  use  and  farm  security : — Lyall  E.  Peterson. 


Sand-Dune  Reclamation  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains.  C.  /.  Whit- 
field and  John  A.  Perrin.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1825.   August  1939. 

A  striking  manifestation  of  wind  action  in  certain  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  is 
the  formation  of  sand  dunes.  They  are  a  recent  development,  built  up  by  the  wind 
after  surface  cover  had  been  destroyed  by  one  or  many  factors,  and  are  valueless 
in  their  present  condition. 

In  Dallam  County,  Tex.,  2.000  acres  of  sand-dune  land  were  used  for  studying 
and  devising  methods  for  stabilizing  them  and  making  them  eventually  useful  for 
grazing  and  cultivation.  This  bulletin  reports  briefly  on  the  results  of  the  studies, 
and  concludes: 

"Proper  land  use  is  essential  if  these  areas  are  to  be  kept  under  control  and 
cease  to  be  a  menace  to  surrounding  land.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  sand  dunes 
from  developing  than  it -is  to  control  them  after  they  have  developed.  The  better 
sandy  areas,  if  farmed  so  as  to  prevent  soil  drifts,  are  entirely  capable  of  producing 
good  crops  of  grain  sorghums  and  might  well  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
more  critical  sites  should  be  returned  to  grass.  After  they  have  been  completely 
stabilized  with  a  good  grass  cover,  they  can  be  used  for  controlled  grazing." 

The  Structure  of  the  American  Economy — Part  I:  Basic  Character- 
istics. A  report  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Section,  National  Resources 
Committee,  undei'  the  direction  of  Gardiner  C.  Means.  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Si. 00.  June  1939. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  interrelation  of  economic  forces  which  determine 
the  use  of  our  natural  resources  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  problems  which  must 
be  solved  if  we  are  to  have  reasonable  use  of  our  resources  and  full  employment. 
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Ten  chapters  are  grouped  under  the  following  major  headings:  The  Essentials 
to  Economic  Activity — the  structure  of  wants  and  resources;  The  Process  of  Economic 
Activity — the  geographic,  functional,  and  financial  structure  of  production;  and 
The  Organization  of  Economic  Activity — the  organizational,  price,  and  control 
structure. 

Sustained  Yield  and  Taxes.  T.  H,  Crawshaw  and  A.  B.  Rechnagel. 
Journal  of  Forestry.  37  (10)  797.    Washington,  D.  C.   October  1939. 

The  costs  and  returns  for  two  typical  tracts  of  timber  in  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains of  New  York  are  outlined  and  views  on  taxation  policy  in  relation  to  perma- 
nent forest  practice  are  explained  in  an  effort  to  answer  the  question,  "Can 
sustained  yield  solve  the  tax  problem?" 

The  Forest — Sweden's  Greatest  Natural  Asset.  Torsten  Hernod. 
Supplement  to  Svens\a  Handelsban\en  s  Index.  Ivar  Haeggstroms 
Bo\try\eri,  A.  B.,  Stockholm.  1939. 

An  analysis  of  the  importance  of  the  forest  in  Sweden's  economic  life  and 
development  is  given,  with  the  findings  of  the  National  Forest  Survey,  1923—29, 
and  the  possibilities  for  further  development  of  the  industry  and  the  resources. 

Pennsylvania  Planning.  5  (/)  May-June  1939.  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board,  Harrisburg. 

This  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning  is  a  classified  directory  for  use  in  Pennsylvania 
planning  activities.  It  lists  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  engaged  in  activities 
dealing  with  planning  factors,  resources,  methods,  processes,  practices,  levels,  and 
agencies  from  which  general  information  may  be  secured.  A  bibliography  of 
directories  available  to  workers  is  appended.  The  Commission  hopes  that  such  a 
directory  may  be  issued  periodically. 

Education  in  the  Forty-Eight  States.  Smith  and  Wright.  Staff  Study 
No.  1,  Advisory  Committee  on  Education.  Government  Printing 
Office. 

The  report,  one  of  several  studies  prepared  by  the  committee's  research  staff, 
considers  public  elementary  education,  secondary  education,  the  junior  college, 
problems  of  the  modern  curriculum,  health  education,  rural  education,  education 
for  the  Negro,  handicapped  children,  private  education,  and  higher  and  adult 
education.  The  authors  draw  several  conclusions,  among  them  one  that  American 
educational  ideals  do  not  find  effective  application  upon  either  a  State  or  a  national 
basis,  but  rather  in  local,  county,  city,  township,  and  school  district  spheres.  As  a 
function  of  government,  public  education  should  be  organized  and  administered 
so  as  to  render  maximum  benefit  to  the  supporting  governmental  entity. 

They  recommend  that  the  school  district  or  administrative  unit  be  large  enough 
to  permit  economical  organization,  effective  supervision,  and  a  broad  tax  base;  the 
board  of  education  should  be  broadly  representative  of  the  entire  community; 
instruction  should  be  intelligently  supervised;  in  rural  areas  the  school  system  should 
be  as  efficiently  organized  and  supported  as  in  urban  areas  and,  where  feasible, 
school-attendance  areas  should  follow  community  lines. 

Present  Day  Land  Utilization  Problems.  John  W .  Spencer.  Journal 
of  Forestry.   57  (10)  772.    Washington,  D.  C.    October  1939. 

Public  agencies  administering  public  lands  face  many  problems,  Mr.  Spencer 
asserts.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  arises  from  the  mismanagement  of  private 
lands  within  or  adjacent  to  publicly  owned  areas.  To  remedy  the  situation,  he 
writes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revise  the  existing  tax  structure,  regulate  the  use  of 
private  lands,  expect  more  efficient  land  management,  or  for  the  public  to  acquire  the 
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lands.  Each  remedial  measure  has  some  possibilities;  in  order  to  solve  the  problem, 
all  four  must  become  effective. 

The  Cutover  Region  of  Wisconsin,  A  Report  of  Conditions  and  Rec- 
ommendations for  Rehabilitation.  Bulletin  J,  Wisconsin  State  Plan- 
ning Board.   Madison,  Wis.   January  1939. 

This  report  supplements  the  report  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  com- 
mittee on  the  problems  of  the  cut-over  area  of  the  northern  Lake  States,  in  that 
it  presents  the  situation  in  Wisconsin  alone,  and  sets  forth  recommendations  for 
rehabilitating  the  26  counties  selected  for  study. 

The  report  makes  it  clear  that  the  economic  situation  of  the  cut-over  region  of 
the  northern  Lake  States  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  other  portions  of  these 
States  largely  because  of  insufficient  good  cropland  per  farm.  Rehabilitation  meas- 
ures would  involve  primarily  the  relocation  of  undesirably  placed  settlers  and  the 
restoration  of  forests  .  The  stabilization  of  die  property  tax  base  by  removing 
chronically  tax-delinquent  land,  provision  of  forest  work  during  restoration,  develop- 
ment of  recreation  resources,  and  the  development  of  new  industries  are  advocated. 

The  means  proposed,  it  is  explained,  are  neither  new  nor  untried.  They  have 
been  applied  successfully  although  on  a  small  scale.  The  report  proposes  that 
rehabilitation  measures  "be  increased  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  reasonably 
adequate  for  substantial  progress  in  improvement,  and  that  they  be  prosecuted  with 
a  definite  objective." 

Journal  of  Forestry.    Proceedings  {of  the  Summer  Meeting  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  June  1939),  September  1939. 
(/)  Recreational  Use  of  the  Forest  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  Cut-over 

Area  of  the  ha\e  States.   R.  E.  B  as  sett. 

Forest  recreation  plays  an  important  part  in  local  economics,  and  influences  social 
conditions  and  standards  of  living  in  the  communities  in  and  adjacent  to  forests, 
the  author  says  After  analyzing  the  forest  recreation  industry  in  the  Lake  States 
cut-over  area  and  pointing  out  to  what  extent  residents  have  taken  advantage  of 
their  opportunities,  Mr  Bassett  concludes:  "The  recreation  industry  alone  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  ills,  but  it  can  be  said  to  be  the  immediate  iifesaver.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  way  out  for  the  cut-over  area  of  the  Lake  States  seems  to  be  through 
the  rearrangement  of  its  pattern  of  settlement,  making  the  most  of  its  possibilities 
for  agriculture  and  the  restoration  of  the  forests  which  were  the  original  great 
resources,  while  taking  full  advantage  of  the  immediate  economical  and  social 
opportunities  offered  by  recreation  and  its  related  industries." 

(2)  The  Human  Side  of  Land  Use.   Raphael  Zon. 

The  writer  discusses  die  cut-over  region  of  the  Lake  States  as  a  serious  "problem 
area"  and  says  that  reversion  of  cut-over  land  into  Federal  and  other  public  owner- 
ship is  a  movement  that  must  react  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
region,  although  tracts  will  not  benefit  greatly  the  present  generation  unless  they 
are  developed  and  utilized  immediately. 

Large-scale  timber  growing  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  providing  full-time 
work  and  of  helping  settlers  supplement  their  incomes.  The  development  of  small 
industries  to  utilize  raw  materials  still  available  in  the  region  is  mentioned  as  one 
means  of  making  the  most  of  the  possibilities  in  the  region. 

State  Legislation  on  Planning,  Zoning,  and  Platting.  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  Circular  XII  (revised).  Washington,  D.  C. 
September  1939. 

A  digest  of  the  major  provisions  of  laws,  listed  by  States,  relative  to  planning, 
zoning,  and  platting. 
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